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EDITORIAL 


T the risk of boring and even exasperating many of 

our readers I must return once more to the Hugo 
Wolf Society, for the formation of which His Master’s 
Voice want five hundred people to guarantee thirty 
shillings a year each. I do not want to antagonize 
anybody by an injudicious advocacy of Hugo Wolf as 
a great song writer; but I venture to think that an 
opportunity to become really familiar with his genius 
would enhance rather than detract from his reputation. 
For whatever sins of taste I may be impeached, the 
impeachment could never include an accusation that 
I was excessively refined or unduly superior in my 
admirations. Stendhal dedicated ‘‘La Chartreuse de 
Parme”’ to the Happy Few. Although I am fortunate 
enough to be able to include myself among the Happy 
Few who have found ‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme’’ one 
of the world’s supremely great novels, I derive not the 
least pleasure from being in what the papers call a 
small and select gathering. I am merely grateful to 
the luck which allows me to enjoy a masterpiece, and 
if Stendhal became as popular as the latest best seller 
my admiration for him would not be diminished by 
finding myself in a crowd instead of among the Happy 
Few. 

Here are some comments by an ever-trusted adviser 
of THE GraMoPHONE : “ The great thing seems to be 
to give the public something they don’t want and when 
they won’t support it to blame them and say they 
shan’t have any. 

““ Take this Hugo Wolf Society. There are a limited 
number who like Lieder singing. Not English sentimen- 
tal songs of course, but give them the same sort of 
thing in a language of which they don’t understand a 
word and call it Lieder, which they take to imply a 
superior quality in the music, and they are happy. 
Of this number there is a very small percentage who 
have ever heard of Hugo Wolf. It seems to me that 
to turn round and say, because this very exclusive 
stuff does not meet with popular support, that it is no 
use asking people to subscribe to any good music, such as 
the Beethoven sonatas, or Brahms’s works, is like 
stuffing your guests with olives and saying that those 
who won’t eat them won’t want any dinner. I don’t 
see why Mackenzie should take it so much to heart. 


It is quite likely that he has induced quite as large a 
percentage of the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE as he 
could have expected to go in for the Wolf scheme. It 
is Ernest Newman’s funeral. With him Wolf has 
always been an obsession, and he has probably antago- 
nized a lot of people by overdoing his advocacy. It is 
one thing to say that Wolf wrote some fine songs, 
and another to say that anyone who does not appreciate 
them can’t like Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, and other 
composers compared to whom Wolf is a microcosm.” 
I thoroughly sympathize with this point of view ; 
but I must urge that Mr. Ernest Newman has never 
been a critic who has expected to feed the general public 
with honey made by bees in his own bonnet. No larger 
minded critic of music hasever existed, and, let me add, 
in the best sense of the word, no more conservative 
critic. If Mr. Ernest Newman publishes a judgment 
with which I am tempted to disagree, I know that I shall 
have to do some very hard thinking before I can expect 
to argue with him. So if Mr. Newman declares the 
greatness of Hugo Wolf and I am inclined to disbelieve 
him, the first thing I ask myself is whether I know a 
fiftieth as much about Hugo Wolf as he does. When 
the Hugo Wolf Society is successfully launched and I 
have had time to study Hugo Wolf’s output as I am pre- 
pared to believe it should se studied, then I might venture 
to argue with Mr. Newman. Meanwhile, most of the 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are in the same position 
as myself, and I am only suggesting that as many as 
possible of us without prejudice should give ourselves 
an opportunity to agree or disagree with Mr. Ernest 
Newman after an exhaustive study of the composer in 
question. as 
Besides our duty to ourselves and to a great critic, 
to whom we owe at least the compliment of listening to 
his advice, since his advice has been proved time after 
time over many years to be the very best advice, 
we owe a duty to the gramophone, and I hope in saying 
this I may imply an obligation to music. It is not 
quite so unreasonable as our valued adviser above 
wittily suggests to stuff our guests with olives and 
threaten those who won’t eat them that they shall not 
have any dinner unless they do. Let me change the 
comparison fora moment. I always found it extremely 
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unreasonable when my nurse denied my appetite for 
a delicious cake because I was unwilling to prove it 
in advance by eating two or three repellent slices of 
thick bread thinly buttered, and that is precisely what 
the devotees of Beethoven and Mozart are apparently 
doing when they despise that vast public which buys a 
record of Kreisler playing ‘The Angels’ Serenade’ 
and refuses even to consider the purchase of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto played by the same master. The 
trouble the recording companies have always had is to 
persuade any appreciable quantity of the public that 
works of classical music, though admittedly nutritious, 
are also pleasant to eat and much less likely to induce 
nausea than over-indulgence in cake. Without going 
into the question of restricted finance, it is an indis- 
putable fact that the production of good music does 
from time to time exceed the demand. Consequently 
any member of the staff of one of the great recording 
companies who suggests to the Sales Department such 
an idea as the publication of all Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas is likely to be invited to look at the sales of 
the last two or three Beethoven quartets produced 
and to show any just cause why the Sales Department 
should respond to his optimism about Beethoven’s 
piano sonatas. To the justifiably cynical Sales Manager 
the piano sonatas of Beethoven seem just as much 
caviare to the general as the songs of Hugo Wolf; but 
whereas the artistic young member of the staff can 
freely admit that Hugo Wolf is caviare he must in the 
interests of us all maintain that Beethoven is nutritious 
and appetizing roast beef. The success of the Hugo 
Wolf Society will encourage experiment, and that, if 
no other reason were forthcoming, would be a strong 
enough reason to make me exercise all my powers to 
persuade the intelligent readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
to support it. The worst that can happen to any 
supporter who forks out his thirty bob in this spirit 
is that he will have some records lying idle on his 
shelves ; but we may be sure that he will make a good 
attempt to get his money’s worth out of these records, 
and in doing that he will have provided himself with 
some intelligent exercise fully worth the money. 
When you think of the number of shillings wasted on 
hair-restorers you should not grudge a few shillings 
being wasted on the brain. 


Now we come to another point of view which is 
expressed in a letter to the Editor of The New States- 
man and Nation in the issue of November 7th: 


Just recently your paper published some interesting 
correspondence which arose from Mr. Constant Lambert’s 
plea for the recording of less well-known music. 

“Now The Gramophone Company (H.M.V.) are appealing 
for 500 direct subscribers to a Hugo Wolf Society, and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie (whose paper THE GRAMOPHONE should be 
read by everyone, and who dubs your correspondents 
‘passionate idealists”’)laments to the endof a whole page in 
this month’s issue the fact that the appeal is not going well. 


Of course it is not. The gramophone dealer, who is expected 
to take a dozen different recordings of Handel’s Largo, gets 
nothing out of it. All he sees is the probable loss of 30s. 
which his customer spends on Hugo Wolf records instead of 


something he makes a profit on. Why not invite the dealer 
to help? If one in every twenty-four dealers throughout 
the country got one subscriber the desired end would be 
achieved. 

My company supports the Society because it believes it is 
a good thing, but we cannot live that way. 

Yours, etc., 
REGINALD W. BRAYNE. 

This letter at first sight is reasonable enough, and 
if one in every twenty-four dealers throughout the 
country were as closely in touch with an eclectic public 
as this representative of E.M.G. Handmade Gramo- 
phones, it would be unanswerable ; but if Mr. Brayne 
seriously intends us to believe that there are five hun- 
dred gramophone dealers with as much good taste, 
intelligence, persuasiveness, tact, and enthusiasm as 
the company he represents, then all I can say is that 
he is the most generous figure I have met outside the 
pages of Dickens. If those five hundred gramophone 
dealers existed, the circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE 
would be ten times what it is, the advertisement revenue 
of THe GRAMOPHONE would be ten times what it is, 
and the sales of N.G.S. records would be ten times what 
they are. If those five hundred dealers existed, I 
should be able to write what I liked, when I liked, and 
where I liked, and the dreams in which the London 
Editor and myself indulge before every Irish sweep- 
stake would come true. Aladdin would have nothing 
on me, and the Miner’s Dream of Home would 
sound like a comic song. But, alas, I am afraid that 
Mr. Brayne has been anticipating Christmas charity; 
either that or he has been misled by the response his 
own initiative has elicited from that intelligent minority 
which reads a paper like The New Statesman and 
Nation. 1 sympathize profoundly with his disgust 
at the notion of being expected to stock a dozen different 
recordings of Handel’s Largo, and I have fought as 
hard as anybody in print to stop this senseless dupli- 
cation and re-duplication; but whereas a specialist 
firm of the status and efficiency of Rimington, Van 
Wyck could easily demonstrate to a sales manager 
that it was not worth his while to support the publica- 
tion of another Largo, the evidence coming from 
another splendidly competent firm like Alfred Imhof 
might easily satisfy him that it was. 

What is never sufficiently taken into consideration 
by those who complain of the re-duplication of such 
works as Handel’s Largo is that there is a vast 
floating body of purchasers who will order the Largo 
in the same spirit as they order a Lager, and it is to this 
body that the sales manager is appealing. I can 
remember perfectly well that when I looked through 
my first H.M.V. catalogue after I had already had the 
excitement of ordering all the chamber music available 
in the Vocalion list, I started to order many of the 
stock favourites like Handel’s Largo, or Dvorak’s 
Humoresque, or the Toreador’s Song, and it is because 
I have myself passed through all the stages of 
gramophone taste that I claim to be able to offer 
fairly good advice as a critic. The basis of all my 
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experience in every aspect of life has always been 
common experience. That I have had the good 
fortune to enjoy a certain amount of peculiar experience 
may be true; but I should never have appreciated 
that peculiar experience unless I had turned aside 
to it from the main road, and unless I were able to 
find my-way back to the main road again and go march- 
ing along it until I had found an opportunity for another 
peculiar experience. In old days it used to be imposs- 
ible to walk over Westminster Bridge without meeting 
a white horse, and I venture to think that it would be 
just as impossible nowadays to walk over Westminster 
Bridge without meeting one person who at some time 
in his life had not bought a record of Handel’s Largo. 
Consequently there is always a sale for a new rendering 
of the Largo, and those who suffer from re-dupli- 
cations of it are not the dealers, but the artists and the 
recording companies themselves. At the same time 
you can hardly expect any recording company to estab- 
lish a prescriptive right to be the only company to 
publish a version of Handel’s Largo. Moreover, 
there is always a chance of variety on the other side, 
and a choice of any particular version of the Largo 
by the average purchaser will probably be dictated 
more by what is on the other side of the disc than by 
the superlative qualities of any one version. 

The wider the circulation of the paper in which I am 
writing the more letters I receive from lunatics, or to 
put it another way, the more letters I receive from 
lunatics, the wider I may feel sure is the public to which 
I am appealing; but it would be an unnecessary 
distrust of my own writing to suppose that I was under 
any obligation to write specially for lunatics. The 
recording companies regard letters from people asking 
them to record recherché works of music much as I 
regard the letters of lunatics. The B.B.C. is the only 
large concern which flatters lunatics by replying to 
their letters or printing them in the Radio Times. 


Surely the issue of the Connoisseur catalogue by 
H.M.V. is a great opportunity for those five hundred 
dealers equal in intelligence to himself, in whose existence 
Mr. Brayne so generously believes, and I should very 
much like to know whether duplications of better 
known works or first recordings of comparatively 
unknown works will have the wider circulation. In 
our October number Mr. Peter Latham wrote with the 
greatest enthusiasm of the performance by the Budapest 
String Quartet of the First Rasoumovsky Quartet 
(F major, Op. 59, No. 1) on four black discs in an 
album. I should like to echo every word he said in 
praise of this performance, the beauty of which is 
equalled by the excellence of the recording. Yet we 
already have the Columbia version of this quartet 
played by the Léner combination, and that too was, in 
its own style, an admirable performance. Clearly at 
a time of financial difficulty there will be even less 
people than usual ready to invest in a second version 
of this quartet, and the only chance of obtaining a 


sale that will reward everybody concerned in this 
B 





splendid performance is to extend the appeal of chamber 
music. 

The B.B.C. has done a great deal for orchestral 
music ; but it has almost ruined the chance of selling 
records of chamber music to any except those who 


already know its pleasures. It was an act of stupidity 
bordering upon criminality which permitted the broad- 
cast of ultra-modern cat’s-cradle quartets and trios 
under the title of chamber music. They should have 
been called modern or contemporary music. Chamber 
music should never have been used except to describe 
a concert of the simplest Mozart, Haydn, or Beethoven 
trios and quartets. The absence of any proper im- 
presario at Savoy Hill is the cause of half the silly 
criticism Wireless programmes receive in the Press and 
elsewhere. It is the presentation of the programme 
that wants improving, not the programme itself. 
“ This evening,”’ says the Announcer, ‘‘ we are to have 
a short programme of modern chamber music. First 
we are to hear Hubbelbubbel’s Quintet in C minor for 
oboe and strings. The first movement: Allegro 
accelerato molto desesperato. The second movement : 
Adagio aux fines herbes. The third movement : 
Continuando un poco costivo. The fourth movement : 
Andante terrificamente gassoso.’’ Then the listeners 
who have survived what sounds to most of them like a 
superior young man trying to show off his Italian in 
a restaurant, hear what they think at first isa cat-fight 
in the garden, but which on looking in the Radio 
Times they find is authoritatively printed as chamber 
music. Then they turn off the wireless and do a cross- 
word puzzle until it is time for Jack Payne to come on. 

Some of you may remember that among the music 
chosen by ‘“‘ Working Lad” was the Cortot Trio 
playing Schubert’s Trio No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99. This 
is what he says about it : 

‘“ Now as regards the gift records from whom? I thank 
them, I did not think I was really ordering chamber music 
in the trio set, I had heard and liked it, and much wanted it, 
should it ever come in my power, but honestly I did not think 
I was picking the fruits from the top of the tree, I thought I 
was somewhere about half-way sort of thing, to put it in a nut 
shell, it is to me too high class (chamber music) but not so 
now that I have ventured. No longer has it the style of 
Chamber of Horrors to a nervous person. I have often 
wondered what the Trout Quintet was like that you spoke or 
wrote (as I should say) about so much in trying to convert 
us, | have been converted innocently whilst I was going in for 
good high-class music not the chamber class, but nevertheless 
I have had it on several times which speaks for itself, I think 
Anyhow I am going to approach my dealer concerning a 
hearing of the Trout Quintet.” 

Now there is a perfect example of the harm done by 
letting the public get into their heads, as he said, that 
chamber music is a kind of chamber of horrors. One 
day I am going to ask the B.B.C. to allow me to present 
a programme of chamber music in my own way, and 
I will bet the B.B.C. four free talks against four talks 
at double fees that I will get more letters from people 
telling me that they have enjoyed my programme 
than letters they get abusing their programmes of 
modern chamber music. 
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This Hugo Wolf Society seems to have let me in for 
a good deal of argument, but to be perfectly candid, 
I cannot help comparing the letters I have received from 
readers who simply cannot afford to spend 30s. a year, 
but who would willingly do so if they could, with 
those I have received from other readers who obviously 
could afford to support the Hugo Wolf Society, but 
who do not intend to do so, either because they think 
they will not like his songs, or because they want a 
society for somebody else’s music. 


Grateful though we are for the all-round price reduc- 
tion in records, it does not do anything yet to solve 
the problems of a man with no more than £4 a year to 
spend on records. My friend the paperhanger from 
Hull writes with a pleasant touch of sarcasm : 


“I am enclosing two lists of records advertised in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for November, hoping you will do your best to 
persuade the H.M.V. Company to record more 6s. records, 
otherwise the collectors mentioned in the cutting will be 
running short of something te spend their money on. 

I make the cost of the records total up to £52 10s., or one- 
third of my year’s wages if I work a full year.” 


I hear rumours from America that the long-playing 
record has at last arrived, and I am wondering if, even 
if we get them, there will be a chance of getting a whole 
symphony for 6s. Several correspondents have bade 
me not to express my opinions about the financial 
muddle in which the world now is, and after the late 
General Election I am so firmly convinced of the gulli- 
bility of the public that I am not surprised to find so 
many people still fancy that bleeding is the best cure 
for anemia, and that starvation is the only way to 
remedy nervous exhaustion. In other words, do not 
buy gramophone records, but save the money and give 
it to the Government to spend on buff forms. My 
contribution toward the financial situation is to work 
even harder than I did before and spend just as fast the 
extra amount it brings in. That is all very well forme, 
but however hard my friend the paperhanger works 
he cannot afford to buy those symphonies he wants. 
So even once more, while we are waiting for the long- 
playing record, let me beg the recording companies to 
consider the feasibleness of issuing cheap reprints of 
big works. 


Now for another topic. Mr. J. H. Benson, the 
Honorary Secretary of the South West London Gramo- 
phone Society, writes to me from 2 Marlborough Man- 
sions, Hetherington Road, London, S.W.4: 


“You will probably have noticed some little time back that 
as the result of a letter published in THz GRAMOPHONE, the 
representatives of several London Gramophone societies met 
together, and decided to form a National Association of 
Gramophone Societies. 


Since then we have held three of four further meetings, 
but unfortunately there has been very little if any progress 
towards providing societies with any advantage they do not 
already possess. Consequently enthusiasm on the part of the 
representatives is already beginning to lag, and I am afraid 
that if the Association does not immediately receive some 
stimulant it will die a natural death and a great opportunity 
will thus have been missed. ° 


And so I wondered if you could possibly spare time to offer 
a few suggestions, etc., and bring the matter up in a future 
Editorial, as it is perfectly obvious that great things might 
arise from a Central Body such as this.” 

I don’t know that I can make any valuable sugges- 
tions where representatives of the various gramophone 
societies have failed; but THe GRAMOPHONE is pre- 
pared to offer a Challenge Cup to be competed for 
annually at a special concert held in some central hall. 
My idea would be that each individual gramophone 
society should have its local competition for the best 
performance of any single orchestral work, the member 
using his own gramophone, needles, and records. 
Then let the chosen representatives of the various local 
societies meet one another at a National Concert. 
Such a competition would give us all an opportunity 
of hearing what various gramophones could do, besides 
giving us a valuable index to taste. Extra marks 
should be awarded for the style in which each champion 
presented his performance. Many of our readers 
would like to revive the old tests of gramophones, 
but here is a less invidious way of doing that, and I 
believe we should all spend a very entertaining evening. 
The decision of course would have to be made by judges, 
not by popular voting, and we should hope to persuade 
some eminent figures in the world of music to assist. 
Perhaps the various secretaries of gramophone societies 
will write and let us know what they think of this 
suggestion of mine. 


Now let me wish all readers at home and far away 
a very Merry and Happy Christmas, and may I take 
this opportunity of thanking the many kind readers 
who have written to congratulate me on my election to 
the Rectorship of Glasgow University. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 


Later News 

Since the above article was written, news has come in that 
all five hundred members of the Hugo Wolf Society have been 
enrolled, except thirty, and that Mme. Elena Gerhardt has 
already made the first records, which will be ready for distri- 
bution to members before Christmas. The titles chosen were : 

Herr was trdgt der Boden hier, Auch Kleine Dinge, Das 
Stdndchen, Das Verlassene Mdgdelein, Uber Nacht, Auf einer 
Wanderung, Die ihr schwebet, Ach des Knaben Augen, Nun 
wandre Maria, Gesang Weylas, Und steht ihr friith, Ich hab’ in 
Penna, Ihr jungen Leute, Du denkst mit einem Fddchen, 
Nein junger Herr, Begegnung, Lied vom Winde, Rat einer 
Alten, In dem Schatten, and Heimweh (Moérike). 

There is therefore still time for waverers to make up their 
minds before the list is closed. 

The good news has also reached us that a Beethoven Sonata 
Society on similar lines will be started early in the New Year. 
Those who wish to make sure of this should write for particulars 
to the Secretary, Beethoven Sonata Society, 363, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


Sims Reeves: “Prince of English Tenors ’ 


9 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


T was a Scotsman and a Glaswegian, David Baptie, 

who bestowed upon Sims Reeves the above appella- 
tion in his Musical Biography, published in 1883. He 
was right enough in so doing, though he was wrong 
about the date (as were other dictionaries at the time) 
of the famous tenor’s birth, which was not October 21st, 
1822, but, as shown by the register of Woolwich Church, 
September 26th, 1818. Our “ prince of tenors ’”’ always 
had a pardonable weakness for wishing to appear 
young; and he certainly looked it when I last heard 
him sing in public at the Empire Theatre, 36 years ago— 
even also when I visited him at his bedside at Clapham 
not long before his death, which occurred at Worthing, 
October 25th, 1900. There were then people living who 
could remember his illustrious predecessor, John 
Braham (according to Baptie ‘‘ one of the most wonder- 
ful tenor singers of whom we have any record ’’), whose 
career of sixty years he equalled, and whose age of 79 
he beat by three years. The voices of great singers often 
last an amazingly long time; and Sims Reeves was a 
great singer in every sense of the word. I do not think, 
however, that he was a great teacher. I never heard a 
really remarkable pupil of his, and he gave lessons in 
the room next to mine at the Guildhall School of Music 
for several terms. One of them was his second wife, 
Miss Maud René. 

Let me quote from mv obituary notice in the Sunday 
Times of October 28th, 1900: ‘I heard Sims Reeves 
for the first time in Costa’s oratorio Naaman at the 
Norwich Festival of 1866. He had just turned forty- 
eight, and was still, comparatively speaking, in his 
prime. What a beautiful voice it then was !—so peculi- 
arly Italian in its clear, pure timbre and its ‘ velvety ’ 
yet resonant quality, so wonderfully capable of the 
tenderest expression, so tinged with that poetic sadness 
which was one of its rarest charms. . . . When Sims 
Reeves went to Milan to study in the ’forties, the art of 
the bel canto was still in its meridian there, and the 
glorious traditions of the Italian school were quickly and 
easily imbibed by a young singer whose genuine tenor 
voice so readily lent itself to music and method alike. 
On his return to London in 1847, Sims Reeves was able 
to shine to advantage by the side of those vocal giants 
of the *‘ palmy days.’ In a word, beauty of voice and 
style, high artistic intelligence, and rare distinction of 
manner and bearing combined to justify his being at 
once hailed as the leading English operatic tenor of his 
time. His triumphs as an oratorio singer began soon 
afterwards, and, although he did not desert the lyric 
stage for many years, it was in the concert room that 
he was destined to achieve the most lasting and memor- 
able of the brilliant successes identified with his career.” 


If he died a poor man, it was largely because of two 
things: he had not the knack of saving, and he lost as 
much as he earned (he himself once calculated that the 
total amounted to £80,000) through the throat troubles 
—real or imaginary—that so frequently prevented him 
from keeping his engagements. The relief and joy when 
he actually appeared upon the platform were almost 
amusing; yet he commanded what were for those days 
very high fees. Sometimes there were other reasons for 
his non-appearance. He refused to sing at the Handel 
Festival of 1877 on account of the British high pitch 
then in vogue. He had long protested against it as 
being injurious to the voice, and in 1868 wrote a long 
letter to the Atheneum, confirming Chorley’s complaint 
that the pitch in this country was half a tone higher 
than that of most foreign orchestras, and a whole tone 
higher than it was in the time of Gluck. Happily, in the 
end, the arbitrary dictum of Sir Michael Costa was 
overcome, and Reeves lived to see the diapason normal 
universally adopted. 

As it was, however, I often had the good fortune to 
hear him in oratorio in my young days, and an immense 
treat it was to listen to his superb declamation in pieces 
like Thou shall break them, The enemy said, and Sound 
an alarm; or to admire his wonderful delivery of 
Deeper and deeper still, which remained, “ almost to the 
last, a miracle of tragic pathos.” And then (again 
quoting from my memoir of him), “ his rendering of 
Adelaide was one of those ideal efforts that entitle 
Sims Reeves to a place among the few great classical 
singers of his time. Somehow all his finest qualities 
both of nature and art seemed to be concentrated in 
the interpretation of Beethoven’s immortal romance ; 
and the result was a something that lingers with 
undying fragrance in the memory of all who heard it. 
As a ballad-singer he was for many years without a 
rival. The mantle of Braham fell upon his shoulders, and 
he wore it worthily even down to those darker moments 
of his life when necessity compelled him to descend to 
a sphere beneath that whereof he had so long been 
a shining light.” 

In 1889 he published his reminiscences under the 
title of My Jubilee ; or Fifty Years of Artistic Life. As 
proof that he was a good musician he wrote :— 

Besides being taught the piano and soon afterwards 

the organ, I learnt at a very early age to sing. When 
I was a boy of ten I could play all Handel’s organ 
accompaniments from the original figured basses ; 
and at the age of fourteen I was appointed to the 
post of organist, or at least performed an organist’s 
duties, at North Cray Church. I also trained the 
choir. 
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He had, he recorded, been first trained as a baritone, 
and it was not until he had sung for some time on the 
operatic stage that ‘“‘ Nature and my own self-conscious- 
ness taught me that I was a tenor. There have been 
instances, as I-have elsewhere remarked, of singers 
coming out as tenors and finding afterwards they had 
baritone voices. . . . But apart from my own case, | 
never knew any instance of a singer beginning.as a 
baritone and afterwards becoming a tenor until a few 
years ago I found that the eminent vocalist, M. Jean de 
Reszké, had gone through precisely the same experience.” 
Besides reiterating in his book his views about pitch, 
he also penned some sane remarks about the miserable 
English translations of Italian opera libretti and the 
martyrdom that the ‘“ worthless doggerel”’ inflicted 
upon singers. Likewise, he denounced the ‘ star”? and 
the “encore” systems, the latter of which so long 
constituted the bane of his artistic existence. People 
were constantly asking, ‘‘ Why won’t Sims Reeves give 
encores ?”’ His answer was, ‘“‘ Because I am not paid 
to sing them, and I wholly object to them on principle.” 

Lastly, let me print once more what he said to an 
interviewer from the Pall Mall Gazette long before h 
wrote his book :— f 


You ask me how I have been able to put such 
pathos and feeling into a song and make a great success 
of it, when other singers would fail altogether. It is 
because I have always studied my words. I have 
read them and phrased them in every possible way, 
asked myself what they meant, and interpreted them 
according to my own feeling. I walk up and down, 
trying this line and that, until I feel I have struck 
the right idea. But I am never satisfied. Nowadays 
singers do not study elocution sufficiently, if at all. 
In a recitative, for instance, the words are sacrificed 
to the music. In my method they are of equal 
importance. 

And yet, after the great tenor had died, one critic 
remarked that in his opinion Sims Reeves used not to 
enunciate with sufficient distinctness—a libel that 
attested either to the critic’s unconscious deafness or his 
lack of truthfulness. Anyhow, the words that he spoke 
to the Pall Mall reporter in 1884 come down clearly, 
strongly, and appropriately enough to the present day, 
nearly fifty years later, when we are informed by certain 
sapient folk that the diligent and meticulous study of 
song-words by singers is an entirely novel develop- 
ment. There is where ignorance about tempi passati 
can create false beliefs. 

The pity is, of course, that the modern gramophone 
came just too late for Sims Reeves to leave the world 
any records of his indescribable voice and incomparable 
art. Unfortunately, too, he never had a successor ; 
for neither Edward Lloyd nor Ben Davies (a hale and 
hearty veteran still) ever laid claim to that distinction. 
Like the other great 19th century singers whom a few 
of us heard and perhaps knew, Reeves is just a memory, 
no more. Among the latter is the well-known choral 
conductor, Mr. Arthur Fagge, who remembers him 


distinctly because he acted as his accompanist during 
the closing years of his career ;_ and it has been left for 
Mr. Fagge to devise a scheme whereby the gramophile 
can obtain some notion, at second hand, of those 
characteristics of treatment and phraseology that were 
prominent features of what may be termed Sims Reeves’ 
ballad style. This idea has been carried out (under Mr. 
Fagge’s supervision and with his own _ pianoforte 
accompaniments) by Mr. Frank Titterton, who has 
sung for the purpose eight records manufactured and 
just brought out by the Decca Company. 

On the face of it the experiment may be deemed a 
laudable one. To what extent it has succeeded is a 
question that must be answered exclusively in the light 
of what we have a right reasonably to expect. It is 
obvious that a singer, however intelligent, however ably 
‘‘ coached,” cannot give an exact imitation of something 
or someone he has never heard. He cannot reproduce 
the peculiarities, the mannerisms, the individual 
inflections, much less the inimitable timbre and expres- 
sive quality of voice that was as unique as it was beauti- 
ful. Would that he could! But, to Mr. Titterton’s 
credit be it said, he has not attempted the impossible. 
I would not even be sure that,in his heart of hearts, he 
lays claim to the possession of all the qualifications for 
his difficult task that are set forth in the Decca note for 
publication which I have received with these records. 
Mr. Titterton, like a modest man, probably wishes them 
to be judged at their face value, and, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, precisely that and no more 
shall be done. I shall take leave only to point out here 
and there a few deviations from the exact Sims Reeves 
readings which careful attention and a good memory 
have enabled me to observe. But after this lengthy 
preamble I shall have to be brief. 

“The four double-sided Decca discs are numbered 
K614 to 617, and I would like to take them here in their 
order of importance, beginning with Deeper and deeper 
still and Waft her, angels (K616). Mr. Titterton sings 
the recitative with genuine feeling, though his pathos 
would have more closely have resembled his prototype’s 
had he broken up the phrases more, as punctuated by 
Handel, instead of preserving such even continuity, save 
of course in the outburst, ‘’Tis this that racks my 
brain.” The appoggiature are correct, except one in 
‘‘Gilead hath triumphed,” which I fail to recall. Too 
many s’s are lisped ; too many are quite inaudible— 
a pity where there is such a number of them. Some of 
the accompanying chords sound too weak. I think 
Reeves used to make Sidney Naylor play them with 
greater firmness and strength ; he liked delicacy, but 
he also knew how to appreciate support. The pathetic 
ending, where the voice dies away with a sigh, “ I can 
no more,” is well portrayed both by singer and player. 
In Waft her, angels, there is a hint of the robust tenor of 
earlier days, though none of that wonderful legato on 
the ‘“ slurred notes ” with which Sims Reeves made us 
hold our breath as his lovely notes soared into the 
heights. Here, again, I feel that the crescendos cn the 
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piano scarcely balance with the vigour apparent in 
each rising vocal phrase. 

With Braham’s famous nautical ballad, The Death of 
Nelson (K617), we are transported to another and no less 
familiar region of Sims Reeves’ varied repertory. Here 
he was wont to be boldly descriptive and frankly realistic, 
yet, at the right moment, like Nelson himself, tender as 
any woman. Mr. Titterton has caught the spirit, even 
though he occasionally misses an effective contrast. 
He has not lost a single chance, however, in The Jolly 
Young Waterman, which fills the other side of the same 
disc and is the most satisfying of the whole group. In 
Tom Bowling the rhythm should have been more 
marked ; while, if the s’s are clear enough here, never 
once do we catch the final consonants either in the 
“ aloft’ or in any of the words that rhyme with it. 
Much better in regard to enunciation is the rendering 
of The Bay of Biscay ; it shares the same dise (K615), 
and goes with plenty of swing. But was Mr. Titterton 
really told to pronounce Biscay with an equal stress on 
both syllables, making the second rhyme with the letter 
K ? I never heard it sung so before. Reeves used to 
give it the same sound as ‘‘ whiskey”? (whether Scotch 
or Irish mattered not). On the other hand, his Scots 
accent in Macgregor’s Gathering (K614) mattered very 
much when he sang for his friend Ambrose Austin, at 


St. James’s Hall, on a’St. Andrew’s Eve. It was, indeed, 
excellent ; which I am sorry to say)Mr. Titterton’s is 
not, albeit he throws abundant verve into his singing of 
the old ballad. 

There remains only to speak of a record of The Last 
Rose of Summer on the reverse side of the last-named 
disc. I find difficulty in dealing with this, for the reason 
that I never heard Sims Reeves sing the air. However, 
the question has been put to Mr. Arthur Fagge, who 
informs our London Editor that it was first sung by 
Reeves as an encore at a concert given in Newcastle, 
and it went down so well that he subsequently 
repeated it in other programmes. But if he sang 
it to Mr. Fagge’s accompaniment, did Reeves 
approve of the ornate harmonies here employed or the 
extra flourishes introduced by Mr. Titterton ? In any 
case, I would observe that it was not Reeves’ habit to 
sing what was regarded in his time no less than ours as 
a woman’s song. To my thinking, it would have been 
far more appropriate to have included, in place of 
The Last Rose, such a characteristic example as My 
pretty Jane or Come into the garden, Maud, which will 
ever be associated with the name of our ‘ Prince of 
English Tenors.” 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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* * * 


COMPETITIONS 


A 

On pp. 297-8 will be found eighteen caricatures, 
by Lissenden, of well-known gramophone -artists— 
conductors, band-leaders, singers, instrumentalists and 
comedians, all of whom are to be found in the current 
general catalogues of the English recording companies. 
Can you identify them ? 

Entries for this competition should reach the London 
office of Tue Gramopuone, 10a, Soho Square, London, 
W.1, on or before the first post on Thursday, December 
10th, and should be clearly marked on the envelope 
“Competition A.” At noon on the 10th the envelopes 
will be shuffled and then opened. The first correct list 
opened will be the winner, and the owner of it will 
receive a credit note for 


FIVE POUNDS 

with any gramophone dealer he or she cares to name. 

Four Consolation Prizes of One Guinea each will be 
awarded to the nearest runners-up in the form of 
credits. 

The entry form, which will be found on p. xlv, must 
be used ; or else it can be copied out and the coupon 
only attached. 


RULES FOR ALL 


1. The Editor’s decision will be final. 


3 7% B 

A Prize of Two GutnEas will be given, in the form of 
a credit to the winner’s gramophone dealer, for the best 
note in not more than 200 words on “‘ The best record 
(or work) I have bought this year, and why I think 
it the best.” 

‘ntries, marked on the envelope ‘‘ Competition B,” 
and accompanied by the coupon on p. xlv, must reach 
the London office of THe GramopHone, 10a, Soho 
Square, London, W.1, on or before the first post on 
Thursday, December 10th. 


Cc 
For Overseas Readers only. 

Prizes of Turee Guineas, Two GuinEAs and 
One GurInea will be awarded in cash to the three best 
essays in not more than 500 words on ‘‘ My Record 
Library, and what it means to me.” 

Entries, marked on the envelope ‘‘ Competition C,”’ 
and accompanied by the coupon on p. xlv, must reach 
the London Office of THe Gramopuone, 10a, Soho 
Square, London, W.1, by March 1st, 1932. 


COMPETITIONS 


No correspondence can be entered into with regard to any award. 


2. No member of Tuk Gramopuone staff is eligible to compete. 


3. Any number of entries may be sent in by readers, 


coupon. 


provided that each is accompanied by the appropriate 
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N 1818 Beethoven’s friend and pupil the Archduke Rudolph 
of Austria was appointed Archbishop of Almutz, and it was 
arranged that the installation should take place on March 20th, 
1820. As a mark of his great esteem for the Archduke, 
Beethoven decided to write a Mass for performance on the 
occasion. Having given the matter considerable thought and 
made a few preliminary sketches, Beethoven began to work in 
earnest during the following year. It is interesting to learn 
that as a beginning he made a special point of studying 
early church music, including Palestrina’s Masses. There is a 
note in his journal which runs: ‘In order to write church 
music look through all the Monastic Church chorals, and see 
also the strophes in the most correct translations and perfect 
prosody in Christian catholic psalms and hymns generally.” 

At this particular period, Beethoven’s life was full of suffer- 
ing—his deafness had increased and he was told that it was 
incurable, his nephew was giving him trouble, to which was 
added a series of law suits with the mother, and to crown all 
he was short of money. Nevertheless, Beethoven became so 
absorbed in the new work that he even put aside the 9th 
Symphony on which he had been working for over a year. 
Towards the end of August, 1819, Schindler visited Beethoven 
at Modling, arriving at his house about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. ‘‘ As soon as we entered,” says Schindler, ‘‘ we 
learnt that in the morning both servants had gone away— 
that there had been a quarrel at midnight which had disturbed 
the neighbours, because, as a consequence of a long vigil, both 
had gone to sleep, and the food which had been prepared had 
become uneatable. In the living room behind a locked door 
we heard the master singing parts of the fugue and credo— 
singing, howling, stamping. After we had been listening a 
long time to this most awful scene and were about to go away, 
the door opened and Beethoven stood before us with distorted 
features calculated to excite fear. He looked as if he had been 
in mortal combat with a whole host of contrapuntalists, his 
everlasting enemies.”” While Schindler’s friend went quickly 
to a nearby restaurant and ordered a meal to be prepared for 
the hungry composer, Schindler assisted Beethoven with his 
toilet and endeavoured to calm him. ‘‘ Never it may be said,” 
concludes Schindler, “‘ did so great an art work as is the Missa 
Solemnis see its creation under more adverse circumstances.” 

A few days later (August 3lst) Beethoven wrote in a letter 
to the Archduke: ‘Since for some time I have had to take 
medicine, so that for only a few hours in the day can I give 
myself up to heaven’s noblest gift, my art, and to the Muses. 
I hope, however, to complete the Mass, so that it can be 
performed on the 19th, if that date still stands. I should at 
least fall into despair, if through circumstances connected with 
my bad health, it should fail to be ready by that time. I hope, 
however, that my inmost wish to accomplish this will be ful- 
filled.”” But as time went on he forgot the object for which 
he was writing the Mass, the Archduke was installed and it 
was not until February, 1823, that the Mass was finally com- 
pleted. 

Since 1821, Beethoven had been in negotiations with several 
publishers, including Simrock, Peters, and Schlesinger, and, as 
on other occasions, having pledged his word to one person he 
would invariably forget and accept an offer from someone else, 
despite the fact that he might have already received a sum of 
money in advance, the Mass was promised to six publishers, but 
only to be handed over to a seventh, Schott of Mayence, from 
whom Beethoven received 100 gulden. 

Beethoven never heard a performance of his great Mass in 
its entirety. He was present only at that tragic concert on 


BEETHOVEN’S MISSA 


by RALPH HILL 





SOLEMNIS 


May 7th, 1824, in Vienna, when the Kyrie, Credo, Angus Dei, 
and Dona Nobis were given at the same time as the first 
performance of the 9th Symphony. The audience was wildly 
enthusiastic over these new works and clamoured for the com- 
poser, but he did not hear a sound and had to be turned to face 
the audience so that he could see their applause. 

Bach’s Mass in B minor and Beethoven’s Mass in D major 
are generally considered to be two of the highest peaks in 
religious music, but the length and difficulties of both works 
render them more suitable for concert performance than 
performance in the cathedral or church. This applies even 
more so to Beethoven’s Mass since Bach approached the text 
from a more or less orthodox religious standpoint while Beet- 
hoven having no use for ritual took the text, as Paul Bekker 
points out, ‘‘in a purely poetical sense, its use as divine 
service being, as it were, accidental.’’ Beethoven used the 
Roman Mass because it was the only suitable form in which he 
could at all adequately express his own personal religious 
philosophy—a philosophy which was as free as it was sincere. 

Beethoven showed a marked distaste for discussing his 
religious beliefs. It is recorded that on one occasion when 
Schindler questioned him on the subject, he replied : ‘‘ Religion 
and thorough-bass are both things that settle themselves— 
there is no need to discuss them further.”’ The Mass in D 
major was the full confession of his faith—‘‘ from the heart it 
eame ; to the heart it will go.” 

The music of the Mass in Dmajoris full of emotional fervour 
and beautiful thought, and the magnificence of the construction 
is no less impressive. Vivid word painting and dramatic 
expressiveness are obtained by means of a masterly and 
ingenious treatment of choral (representing a new era in choral 
technique) and orchestral technique. One has no need to look 
any further than the glorious Credo to prove that Beethoven 
was @ consummate exponent of fugal writing. 

Thanks to the gramophone this rarely performed masterpiece 
is now accessible on eleven twelve-inch records issued by 
Polydor, and performed by the Bruno Kittel Chorus and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Kittel. In view 
of the thick texture of the music and the massive forces at 
work the reproduction is remarkably clear. Especially to be 
recommended are two twelve-inch plum label records (H.M.V.) 
of the Gloria, Quoniam, and Et Resurrexit performed by the 
Leeds Festival Chorus and the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Hugh Allen. These numbers were recorded during 
the actual performance at the Leeds Festival in 1928, 
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“THE CURLEW” AND PETER WARLOCK 


by GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


HE Wigmore Hall was full on the night of February 

23rd this year. One little group of people strayed in 
late and dribbled out early, as though they did not quite 
know why they were there ; but the main part of the 
audience was vividly aware that it was there because 
Philip Heseltine had put an end to his life a few weeks 
before—and on that account Peter Warlock would 
write no more music. 

We came together because many of his fellow 
musicians were there to begin to raise that monument 
of moving sound to him which is the creative musician’s 
only real memorial. Some no doubt were there to learn 
what kind of music he had made, and had been willing 
to leave ; but the most part had gone, I think, as I did— 
to hear more of a creative gift one had learnt to admire, 
and to salute with vivid regret an untimely passing. 

The occasion was exceptional, too, because all the 
main pieces in his ceuvre were to be heard, performed by 
artists of exceptional quality : a famous string quartet 
was the nucleus of a Chamber Orchestra of a delicate 
perfection : its conductor was a brilliant young com- 


_poser of salient promise and many gifts: and a very 


great musician indeed was content to sit at the piano 
simply as the accompanist of the songs. 

The songs form the most considerable portion of the 
work that Philip Heseltine had time to do—so much so 
that it is not fanciful to speak of him as our English 
Hugo Wolf; and in his life-time they must have made 
him many more friends than he ever conceived. Their 
rich, sturdy beauty—their originality—their determina- 
tion to found themselves deeply in an intensely English 
tradition, that enhanced their originality—these quali- 
ties are all eminent and evident. Those creators in the 
arts are always the most fortunate and to be envied 
whose best praise and welcome come from their fellow- 
craftsmen : and I owe my first delight in Peter Warlock’s 
songs to the warm advocacy with which one of his 
companions in the early Carnegie Awards, Edgar 
Bainton, showed them to me—and the uncanny per- 
fection with which Mrs. Bainton can read at sight any 
song that was ever written. 

Beyond the songs, I knew nothing except the shapely 
and poetic “Serenade,” written for Delius’ sixtieth 
birthday—which I owed to the National Gramophonic 
Society’s admirable insight and enterprise in making a 
record of it. (I cannot refrain from saying in passing 
what an enormously valuable work could be done for 
promising composers if N.G.S. members would believe 
in such recording as a first firm article of faith, instead 
of playing for safety and Mozart !) 

On that February night one realised with a pang how 
little else Warlock had done of major importance in the 


way of instrumental music. There was evidently a fine 
productive season in his career when the “ Serenade,” 
the lovely meditation ‘‘ An Old Song,” and “ The 
Curlew,” of which I write, came into being close to- 
gether; but that was some seven or eight years ago, 
and one began to wonder if his rare, devoted, irreplace- 
able services to our ancient music in the years that 
followed had been given at the expense of his own 
creative gift. 

Cumulatively, and by the time we had heard “ The 
Curlew,” it became evident that that creative gift had 
been an important and memorable one. We had heard 
a Suite transcribed from the works of Dowland, and the 
‘* Serenade” ; Miss Megan Thomas and Mr. Dale Smith 
had successfully and beautifully reasserted the claims of 
two groups of the masterly songs to the masterly 
accompaniment of Mr. Arnold Bax ; and the stage was 
taken by M. Mangeot’s Quartet, together with players 
of a flute and a cor Anglais (that in the course of this 
performance became veritably an English horn in spirit 
and truth at last), and a tenor singer, with Mr. Constant 
Lambert to conduct a group that was neither quite a 
chamber-music party nor an orchestra. 

The novel and exciting impressions that followed 
crowded on one another too swiftly and bewilderingly 
for me to be able to set them down even now, when I am 
‘* recollecting them in tranquillity.” I do not remember 
any experience that was quite like it: but a sensation 
slowly emerged that genius was speaking, and in a way 
in which no genius had ever quite spoken before. The 
music was of an authentic, intimate beauty : but it was 
a novel beauty, it spoke of life and nature as we perceive 
them in our time; above all, its disarming, appealing 
sincerity seemed to say ‘‘I have put away all my 
defences, and it is easy to hurt me; but you will 
understand—you must.” 

A memorable, moving experience, it seemed great 
with possibilities of a whole new area of action for 
English music: and I have been happy to know that 
the National Gramophonic Society had recognised the 
performance was an event of significance, and that it 
ought to be perpetuated on records while the original 
performers still had it fully rehearsed. 

The programme described the work as a “ song-cycle,”’ 
but the connotations of that term not only fail to 
describe it, but amount to a misdirection that might 
alienate some listeners’ sympathies to begin with. The 
composer realised a deep inward sympathy between the 
four perfect lyrics by Mr. W. B. Yeats which he chose 
for this use, but the poet did not design them to be used 
in a sequence or interdependently ; and beyond this, the 
work is not such a series of song-settings with instru- 
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mental accompaniment (like the ‘‘ Miillerlieder ”’ or the 
“* Dichterliebe ’’?) as we think of when we speak of 
“a song-cycle.”’ 

It is, in fact, definitely an instrumental work, with a 
male woice as one of the instruments. It might almost 
be thought of as a Concerto for Solo Voice with strings 
and wood-wind ; or even more simply as a Suite for 
Strings, Wood-Wind and a Voice, for the four lyrics 
divide the work into four movements rather than 
constitute four songs. Only in the second piece does the 
size of the movement coincide with the size of the poem : 
the first movement in particular is definitely of the 
nature of an instrumental piece, with a hint of “ first- 
movement ”’ feeling about it, the vocalised poem being 
an incident of the scoring that is not quite so salient as 
the part for the cor Anglais. The composer has had no 
difficulty in resisting the obvious temptation to trans- 
scribe actual curlew calls for the wood-wind ; such 
innocent realism was not part of his purpose: yet 
there is a predominance of melody given to cor Anglais 
and viola which again and again suggests the crying of 
all wild birds—and the lonely landscape they are crying 
in, too; while when the scoring is full there is that 
suggestion of nameless voices wandering between the 
parts which sometimes comes at magical moments when 
many instruments are playing together in equal tem- 
perament—lending an increment of mystery to the 
beautiful actual tenor singing to which the composer has 
entrusted words. 


The third movement is the most important in propor- 
tions: this time the poem takes a more’ considerable 
place, and has something to say as to the form of the 
music, yet the voice remains one of the instruments, and 
the movement has determined its own nature and 
purpose before it enters. There is a wonderful effect, at 
the close, of a spoken line that tunes in to the strings, 
on the skilful and imaginative rendering of which Mr. 
John Armstrong is to be congratulated: but his con- 
ception of the nature of his part is admirable throughout, 
and contributes greatly to the success of the recording, 
as it did to the success of the performance. 

The fourth movement is shorter, and in the nature 
of an epilogue: and at the end the singer has things 
almost all his own way for the first time. 

There are no words that can tell what this exquisite, 
elusive music amounts to, or what a rare delight it 
holds for sensitive and experienced listeners. It is the 
heir of many generations of music-making: a lonely 
mind speaks in it of delicate thought and feeling come 
to great subtlety of expression ; and so much intensive 
imagination has been put into its seemingly slight pages 
that one can feel sure it will continue to yield for a long 
time the beauty its creator knew he was putting into it. 

I own that when the records arrived I began to play 
them with misgiving, fearing that the mood and the 
hour and the sympathetic surroundings of the memorial 
performance might have influenced one’s listening in 
ways that could not recur ; but when the music began 
it re-created the same atmosphere by its own emana- 


tions, exerted its magic in a country woodland twilight 
as securely as it had done in the crowded hall ; and the 
Lady who listened with me said: “I don’t know how 
he could die if he could hear such things as this; | 
should have thought that that alone would have been 
sufficient to live for.” 

It only remains to say that the recording of these 
three discs is the best that has ever been done for the 
National Gramophonic Society. The member who spoke 
last month with modified gratitude of the inaudibility 
of one of his favourite issues need have no misgivings 
this time; none of the premier recording companies 
can better these discs for clarity and fidelity, and the 
only inaudible thing about them is the sound of the 
needle on them. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this new departure of 
the Society will receive a new support that would 
encourage further experiments in novel and significant 
directions. It is to be noted that we have here its first 
venture in vocal recordings, and that other equally 
interesting departures might follow—such as, for 
instance, the recording of another remarkable piece 
among the early Carnegie awards, Mr. Rutland 
Boughton’s “ Sir Galahad: A Christmas Mystery,” for 
String Quartet and Solo Voice. 


GorDON BoTToMLEY. 


‘“The Curlew ’’: by Peter Warlock. Three 12in. records. 
Played by the International String Quartet (Mm. Mangeot, 
Price, Bray and Shinebourne); Flute, Mr. Robert Murchie ; 
and cor Anglais, Mr. Terence MacDonagh. Vocalist, Mr. John 
Armstrong. N.G.S. Nos. 163-5, five parts. On side 6, two 
songs by Peter Warlock, (a) ‘‘Sleep’’ and (b) ‘‘ Chop Cherry,”’ 
sung by Mr. John Armstrong (tenor) with the International 
String Quartet. 

‘‘The Curlew ’’: for Tenor Voice, Flute, English Horn and 
String Quartet. By Peter Warlock. The Carnegie Collection 
of British Music: London, Stainer & Bell, Ltd. Full score, 
price 5s. net. 
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HILL BILLIES 


The Sport of Recording Them 
by CYRIL L. RICKETTS 


HERE is a quaint charm and a tang of the open 
air, as well as a wealth of dry humour, in the simple 
melodies of the Hill Billies. These tunes have enjoyed 
an extensive popularity for some years in the United 
States and they are rapidly winning favour in this 
country. This may, in some 
measure, be due to the simi- 


immense patience and tact on the part of the recording 

staff. 

The usual routine is for the recording party to proceed 

by slow and easy stages (so that news of their coming 

precedes them) towards the settlement they have 
marked down as_ having local 
celebrities of recordable value. 





larity of some of the tunes to 
our own folk songs; in fact, 
there is little doubt that quite 
a number of traditional “ Hill 
Billy’ melodies are derived froin 
the same root as the songs sung 
by the local songster in many a 
rural pub. 

The making of records by 
these engaging folk is among 
the most interesting and enter- 
taining duties of a recording 
engineer, but before going into 
any details regarding the snags 
and pitfalls one is up against, a 
slight insight into the character 
of the typical “ Hill Billy” 
might perhaps be helpful. 

As their nickname suggests, 
these people are denizens of the 
hills, and are to be found in 
scattered communities through- 
out the mountain ranges of the 
Southern States, in particular 
Virginia, Kentucky and Texas. 
They live an extremely simple life, purely agricultural, 
and are the most incorrigibly lazy mortals it is possible 
to meet. The soil is rich, their wants are few, and the 
climate delightful, so the incentive to good hard work 
is not very pronounced. 

They are also procrastinators of the first degree, 
particularly in matters of business. Money means 
nothing to them, and their motto is “‘ never to do to-day 
what can possibly be put off till next month.” Thus 
the high speed business magnate who goes down in the 
hope of fixing a good deal has a real thin time, and 
ends up by getting nowhere. Hospitality is inherent 
with them, and they will entertain you generously 
for as long as you care to stay in their settlement, but 
at the first hint of business they will put you off with 
a testy ‘‘ Aw, thar’s plenty time fur that.’’ And that’s 
exactly where you get off. 

The making of records, therefore, cannot be treated 
as a business proposition, but calls for the exercise of 





A TYPICAL ‘* HILL BILLY” 


On arrival they pitch tents or 
maybe are invited to share the 
rough wooden huts of the Hill 
Billies. In any case, they make 
much to-do about the very 
careful storage of the cases con- 
taining the recording gear and the 
wax trunks. Constant anxiety 
being shown regarding the wel- 
fare of these boxes, a spark of 
curiosity is awakened in the Hill 
Billy’s mind, and maybe after a 
week or so—during which time 
the whole party has been enjoy- 
ing a perfect holiday—he may 
overcome his natural laziness 
sufficiently to ask a question or 
two. Now this is where the 
cunning begins. 

Such curiosity must be stimu- 
lated and evasive answers are 
accordingly given, with much 
hurried changing of subjects. 
Once aroused, however, the Hill 
Billy is not to be put off, and 
eventually he elucidates that you are on your way 
(O base deception!) to make records of one Jake 
Williams, a far-famed celebrity some hundred miles 
away. 

This information is chewed over for a few days, and 
finally pride takes a hand. You are told that whilst 
Jake Williams may be all right in his way, you’d be 
doing far better if you made records of our Joe, or 
Dad, as the case may be. Much praise is showered 
on the local “‘ star,” and you are invited to hear him. 

Things now being on the move, the cards are played 
even more carefully. Only slight appreciation is 
shown at first, and in anxiety to impress, the complete 
repertoire is trotted out, of which the best is grudgingly 
praised. On repetition, enthusiasm is evinced, and 
after a few judiciously bestowed presents of the 
foulest chewing tobacco, the stage is set. 

Trouble is by no meags over, however, and it is good 
that the supply of waxes is large, for Studio technique 
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is not easily assimilated by such children of the soil, 
and spoilt waxes are innumerable. Patience and 
pertinacity however bring their own reward, and after 
many trying hours three or four perfect recordings may 
be made. 

The greatest difficulty is to keep them quiet whilst 
recording. There is much scraping of boots, and 
usually, after the third verse the artist wishes to clear 
his throat, with commendable thoroughness, and spit 
very audibly.. His friends, too, whom it is impossible 
to keep away, give loud advice throughout the number, 
or at any rate between verses. 

Many waxes are spoilt also by the “artist”’ refusing 
to stop when the end of the record is reached, and | 
know of one case where the performer refused to ease 
up until he had gone through seventy-one eight-line 
verses with a  four-line chorus after each, to say 
nothing of banjo interludes whilst he was recovering 
his breath ! 

After the records have been obtained, it would be 
inadvisable to depart immediately, or offence might 
be taken, and repeat performances thus rendered 
impossible, so after another week of dallying, the party 
returns to the Plant, having issued an «invitation 
to visit the recording studios when next they‘come down 
to the towns. 

As the Hill Billy usually makes his annual trip to 
the city an excuse for excitement and sight-seeing, 
the invitation is usually accepted, and in all probability 
more records are obtained. At any rate, he is sure to 
purchase at beast twenty copies of each of his own 
records, which he will take back and play incessantly 
until he has worn them‘ all out. 









Commercialisation is (unfortunately) spreading even 
up to the mountain ranges, but many a record which 
has sold in hundreds of thousands has been obtained 
for the price of a pint of gin! C. L. R. 

The name “Hill Billy’? seems to be used over here 
indifferently for the man and for the song that he sings ; and 
the gradual vogue of Hill Billy records in England during the 
last few years is sufficient to justify an even more detailed 
consideration of them than anyone has yet published. We 
have specimens on Parlophone, Regal, Decca, Brunswick, 
Panachord and other makes, but it is obvious that they are 
only very loosely classified as Hill Billies. 

The broadcasting of some of them brought interesting 
correspondence. Mr. Donald Davidson of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, in a letter forwarded to me pointed out that the folk- 
songs of the Southern States of America could be grouped into : 
(a) Traditional English and Scottish ballads that have lingered 
on ever since their importation in the 17th and 18th centuries ; 
(6) songs, also imported from England, Scotland and Ireland— 
as well as fiddle music ; and (c) native songs, e.g., Cowboy songs, 
Negro songs, Railroad songs, Mountain songs, ete., with 
“plenty of sub-types.”’ 

It should thus be possible to separate the Mountain songs 
of the Hill Billy from the rest on internal as well as external 
evidence. Any reader who feels inclined to do this may be 
helped by Mr. Davidson’s suggestion that, as a beginning, the 
publications of the folk-lore societies of the various states, 
especially Texas and Virginia, should be consulted, and such 
books as the following :— 

Campbell and Sharp: English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians, Putnam, 1917. 


Cox: Folk-songs of the South, Harvard Press, 1925. 
Davis: Traditional Virginia Ballads, Harvard Press, 1930. 
Smith: South Carolina Ballads, Harvard Press, 1928 (has 


a fine introduction). 


Pound : American Ballads and Songs, Scribner. 

Pound: Poetical Origins and the Ballad. 

Richardson and Spaeth: American Mountain Songs, 
Greenberg. 


LoNDoN EDITor. 


RECORDS OF REMEMBRANCE 


Have you ever drawn out an old gramophone record, lying 
deep down in a friend’s dusty pile, welcomed your discovery 
with a shout, only to be asked, ‘‘ Don’t play that, old chap ”’ ? 

No doubt you refrained. Such a note of appeal in a friend’s 
voice cannot be overlooked and maybe you have been rewarded 
with a story. For you have chanced on a Record of 
Remembrance. 

What memories those old records can recall. In the collec- 
tion of almost every gramophone owner you will find them. 
Records that represent successful achievements, whose tunes 
will bring a glow of pride to the eyes of just one listener. Others 
bring more poignant memories. They may mark the ending 
of some romance, the loss of a long-sought-for prize, or the death 
knell of an ambition. Such records as these are seldom played, 
even in solitude. They rest, wrapped in their paper covers, like 
forgotten love letters tied with blue ribbon. 

At infrequent intervals it has been my good fortune to be 
told some of the memories which are brought to the minds 
of their owners by the sight and sound of a treasured disc. 
Some of these stories are too intimate to be told here, but others, 
showing the power of music which has been so greatly en- 
hanced by the gramophone, are of universal appeal. Doubtless 
their recounting will bring many other eighifinnnt instances 
to the memory of readers. 

There is one man I know who has a record wthiai he regards 
as a mascot. It was many years ago that he was trying to 
obtain a very important office position, and it so happened that 


he left his house for the fateful interview with the encouraging 
strains of a well-known march still ringing in his ears. He got 
that job. Now, though in every other respect he is a hard- 
headed City man, he makes it a ritual to play that record before 
he tackles a difficult task. Superstitious andridiculous? Well, 
music has led many troops to victory. 

It was a girl, now a happily married wife, who was saved 
from a lifetime of probable unhappiness by a gramophone 
record. She had put on what would now be termed a “ high- 
brow’”’ record and her fiancé disapproved of it. In the 
traditional way of lovers this trifling occurrence led to high 
words which revealed his true character—and she married 
another. She has never played that record again but it still 
reposes in a bottom drawer. 

The saving of a child’s life is attributed to a record by a 
mother. It was the boy’s favourite tune, and it had been 
broken and not replaced. He fell seriously ill, delirium set 
in, and he was continuously shouting for it. The day was a 
Sunday and a feverish hunt ensued throughout the district 
for a gramophone shop where the owner could be found. 
Fortunately it was successful and the child lived. Above his 
bed is fixed that life-saving piece of vulcanite. 

So if you ever find a friend’s record with its label faded and 
its surface scratched, don’t put it on the turntable. Lay it 
reverently on one side. It may be able to tell a far more 
moving and human incident than is inscribed in its narrow 
grooves. G. D. Carr. 
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WHEN DE GROOT FIDDLED FOR PENNIES 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


AVID DE GROOT was born in Rotterdam. His mother 

was an accomplished pianist and his father earned a pre- 
carious livelihood by means of the double bass, the family 
occupying a few rooms at the top of an old house situated in 
one of the meaner quarters of Amsterdam. At a very early age 
de Groot began to teach himself the rudiments of violin playing. 
Believing he had talent, his father persuaded his brother, 
who was a teacher of music, to give the boy lessons. De 
Groot loved the violin, practising on it when other children 
would have been playing with toys, and with a passionate 
belief that one day he would be a great virtuoso. 

But his uncle did not share this belief and de Groot discovered 
this one morning when he overheard a conversation between 
him and his father. A discussion as to his future was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion by his uncle saying : 
‘* Better make him into a baker, for he’ll 
never be a violinist ”’ ! 

This rankled and acted as a spur on the 
boy’s ambitions. Soon after this incident a 
competition was held at the conservatoire, 
and young de Groot, together with some 
hundred and fifty others, competed. He 
succeeded in winning one of two scholar- 
ships and this entitled him to free tuition 
for five years with the chief professor, 
Joseph Cramer, a fine violinist and 
teacher known as ‘‘the Joachim of Hol- 
land.” “oe ha 

It was arranged that, when his five years 
were completed, de Groot should go to 
Berlin and finish his studies with Joachim. 
But when the time came for his departure 
his father broke his bow arm, and was told 
that it would be years before he would be 
able to play again. De Groot was an only 
child and upon him devolved the task of 
being the breadwinner for the household. 
He was barely fourteen. 

He managed to get himself engaged to play 
the violin in a small orchestra which per- 
formed, two nights a week, at a dance hall 
in a village two miles from Amsterdam. 
When de Groot played there, it was from six in the evening 
until five or six the next morning. A charge of about two 
pence was made for every dance and this was divided between 
the four instrumentalists and the manager of the hall! As the 
longer the orchestra played, the more money they received, 
they were never in a hurry to go home ! 

De Groot was required to be at the conservatoire at eight 
o’clock in the morning. On the canal boat on which he 
journeyed back to Amsterdam, de Groot, instead of snatching 
some sleep, would run over the music which he would soon have 
to practise with his professor. He would arrive at the con- 
servatoire jaded and tired out, but always tried to give 
Cramer the impression that he had just come from a good night’s 
rest, and had not the courage to tell him the truth. He feared 
there would be trouble if it was known that all his efforts were 
not being given to the conservatoire. 

When he was not at the dance hall, his evenings were 
occupied by playing at a circus, or as a deputy in theatre 
orchestras, or, failing these, by performing at cheap concerts. 

Whilst Professor Cramer was quite unaware of the desperate 
straits to which the de Groot family had now been reduced, he 
knew that even at the best of times they were pinched for 
money. So he still taught de Groot without thought of fees, 
supplied him with all his music, and even bought him the 
C 





DAVID DE GROOT 


strings for his violin. But in return he demanded a very high 
level of accomplishment from de Groot and this could only 
be achieved by hard and incessant practice. De Groot’s efforts 
in other directions sapped his vitality and strength, and soon 
his playing began to fall below the expected level. One morning 
the professor abruptly said to him: “*‘ What have you been up 
to, young man? You are not playing as you should.” De 
Groot broke down and blurted out the circumstances he had 
tried to keep secret. 

Cramer had an interview with de Groot’s father and told him 
that it was impossible for the present situation to continue. 
Either the boy must go to Berlin, where it was certain that 
Joachim would give him personal lessons, or he must give up 
the conservatoire and devote the whole of his time to earning 

a living. . 

There was no hesitation in the father’s 
reply. The boy must go to Berlin. But de 
Groot decided otherwise. Not only did he 
refuse to leave Amsterdam, but he worked 
harder than ever. 

When he was sixteen de Groot was 
engaged as a first violin in the orchestra of 
the Amsterdam Opera House. After the 
evening’s performance he would play at a 
dance for a fee of two or three shillings and 
his supper. ‘‘A far better supper,” de 
Groot once told me, “than I could have 
hoped to have got at home.” So difficult 
was the struggle at this time to keep clear 
of debt that meals at home often consisted 
of bread, butter and cheese, 

After a time he was appointed leader of 
the opera orchestra and his salary raised to 
£2 a week. The family began to exist again. 
Two years later he accepted an engagement 
to play in Belgium, and as by this time his 
father was playing again, he was able to 
insist that he, as well as himself, should 
have a contract. 

The next move was in 1903, when he, his 
father, and the uncle who had declared 
that he would never be a violinist, were 
engaged as part of an orchestra of 25 to play at the Paris 
Exhibition for three months. Four days after they had 
opened, their manager decamped leaving the orchestra stranded. 
An examination of their finances revealed the interesting fact 
that, jointly, they possessed some fifteen francs! Although 
de Groot was by far the youngest member of the orchestra, the 
others regarded him as their leader and “‘ looked to him,” as 
one said, ‘‘ to pull them through.” 

Realising that 25 performers was too unwieldly a number 
for the purpose of playing in small restaurants, de Groot 
selected ten of them, and went from restaurant to res- 
taurant in the Exhibition grounds, playing to managers until 
one was found who was willing to give the band a chance. 

All went well for a few days; then the manager said to 
de Groot: ‘ Your orchestra is rotten. I don’t want it any 
longer. But if you like to stay, you can, and for as long as 
you like.” De Groot refused to play without the orchestra. 

“Very well,’ remarked the manager, “ you can go with 
them.”’ 

De Groot went. 

This procedure, with slight variations, was repeated at 
several other restaurants. Then no work could be found 
and the financial stress became acute. One morning de Groot 
went alone to the Exhibition, and began to play his violin in 
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the grounds. A crowd quickly gathered. When de Groot 
stopped playing, a shower of coins descended upon him. 
Not only were there copper ones, but silver as well. De 
Groot picked them up, stuffed them in his pocket, and rushed 
back to.the other members of the orchestra and the collection 
was then soon exchanged for food. For four months and in 
this fashion de Groot kept the orchestra going, it, meanwhile, 
gradually diminishing in numbers, as individual members 
managed to scrape together their fares to Holland. Eventually 
the de Groots were able to follow them. 

Then the uncle and his two sons came to England. One 
morning, not long after this, de Groot received two telegrams. 
One of them contained an offer to go to Germany as leader of an 
orchestra. The suggested salary was excellent and the post 
also carried a pension. The other was from his uncle telling 
him to come to London at once. A job at two guineas a week 
was waiting for him. 

De Groot was twenty, he had always wanted to come to 
England, and the whimsical strain in his character decided him 
to accept the lesser offer. He borrowed his fare from a fellow 
musician and, thirty-one years ago, arrived in the country which 
he was to adopt as his own. 

For the first four weeks of his life in London de Groot lived 
frugally until his passage money had been repaid. 

For some time his existence continued to be precarious, 
despite the fact that the first night he played the manager was 
so impressed as to advance his salary to 5 guineas a week, to 
follow this up at the end of the first week by making him the 
conductor of the orchestra in which he was playing, and then, 
a fortnight later, to double his salary. But there followed 
another spell of desultory employment during which de Groot 
was glad enough to play at skating rinks, cinemas and hotels. 
But better luck came with an engagement to play in the 
orchestra of the opera. 

By this time he had managed to establish his finances to the 
extent of being able to send for his father and mother. But 
his father had hardly arrived in London when he fell ill, and 
had to be taken to a hospital. While he was lying there, de 
Groot was negotiating with the management of the Piccadilly 
Hotel for the leadership of their orchestra. The morning on 
which the contract was signed, de Groot hurried to the hospital 
to tell his father the good news. ‘Our bad days are over,” 
de Groot said to him. ‘‘ Never again will there be any anxiet y 
over money. You needn’t worry any more.” Pt 


A few hours after de Groot had left the hospital, his father- 
died.. ‘‘ With him,”’ de Groot sadly remarked to me, “ passed 
the days of my youth.” 

De Groot remained at the Piccadilly for twenty years. It 
is no exaggeration to say that his playing there gave him a. 
world-wide fame. In 1923 he was offered an engagement for- 
the music halls, and it was then that he originated his own 
particular type of trio. No one before had thought of making: 
special arrangements of operatic airs and popular melodies for: 
piano, violin and ’cello, and presenting them in this guise to. 
Variety audiences. For five years, and in conjunction with 
his work at the Piccadilly, he played in London music halls: 
and cinemas. His was the first orchestra to be broadcast from 
a hotel, and his Sunday evening concerts were a regular and a 
deservedly popular feature of the B.B.C. programmes for 
upwards of two years. 

But in 1928 the strain of this incessant work began to tell,. 
and de Groot realised that he must curtail his activities. He 
had been at the Piccadilly for so long that he decided a change- 
was essential; he gave up his job there and signed a con- 
tract to make a tour of the P.C.T. circuit. Hardly had he- 
started when he had a bad nervous breakdown. This neces- 
sitated a rest cure of six weeks—the longest holiday he has 
ever had—before he was able to resume. Earlier in this same- 
year he had been to New York to appear in an All British bill 
at the Palace theatre and enjoyed an immense personal success. . 

De Groot has had the distinction of playing to Royalty on no 
less than five occasions. He first did so when he was a boy and 
appeared at a private concert at which Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland and, incidentally, Joachim were present. In 1925. 
he played 27 items to Their Majesties the King and Queen at a. 
reception given by the American Ambassador at Crewe House. 
Queen Mary said to him: “‘ How charming your musicis. It is 
really most delightful and so exquisitely modelled.”” De Groot 
has also played before the Prince of Wales and Princess Alice— 
this was in South Africa—and the Duke and Duchess of York, 
besides appearing at Command Performances. 

When I last saw de Groot he was very excited over the 
new records he had just made for the H.M.V. Company. In 
his opinion they were the best that had ever been recorded of 
his playing. He tried over to me a test record of The Gipsy 
Princess and the ensemble of the orchestra, and the clearness 
and tone quality of de Groot’s playing was certainly most, 
remarkable and impressive. W. S. MEADMORE. 


* * » 


Long-Playing Records 


We are already beginning to receive letters from English 
and American readers about the long-playing records which 
are being issued by the Victor Company and which are soon 
to be issued also by the Brunswick and Columbia Companies 
of America ; and we have been gently rapped over the knuckles 
by our admirable cousin Disques (of Philadelphia) for the cool 
tone of the note on the subject which appeared in our September 
number (p. 153). If we beg leave to remain cool on the subject 
even when we hear that the Philadelphians have recorded 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven complete on a single 12in. 
disc and that thirty-two other discs (from $4.50 each) have 
been announced on which existing works such as the Nuteracker 
Suite (Philadelphians), Haydn’s Clock Symphony (Toscanini) 
and Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor (Rachmaninoff) have been 
“ transcribed,” it is not because we do not appreciate the 
implications of this development, but because with our stan- 
dards of reproduction, our wear-tests, our habits and prejudices 
we have not yet reached that “genuine landmark in phono- 
graphic progress,” that “ thrilling conquest of an obstacle 
that has long thwarted the larger development and popularity 
of phonography”’ (to quote the November Phonograph of 


Cambridge, Massachusetts). We have long seen the landmark 
on the horizon and long dreamed of that conquest. It is 
only necessary to look back at the article on “ The long- 
playing record and the gramophone of the future” which 
Mr. P. Wilson contributed to our Christmas number in 1926 
(Vol. IV, p. 286) to see that it is rather premature now to wave 
flags about a long-playing disc which has to be made of new 
and harder material and to be played with a special needle- 
on an electrical reproducer with a new gear-clutch arrange- 
ment for its motor to enable the turntable to revolve at 33} 
revolutions a minute or at 78 for the new or the old records: 
respectively. ‘‘ Transcriptions,” too, for which our unkind 
readers used to prefer the phrase ‘faked records,”’ are not 
very popular over here. 


No. Technical reasons perhaps and commercial reasons 
certainly (our record trade in England is by no means in the 
same condition as it is in America) make it most unlikely that 
we shall get long-playing discs on the market over here for 
some time, if ever. But the research departments are fully 
alive to the developments in America, and owr readers may 
rest assured that we shall not bump into the landmark without 
seeing it coming. 
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THE RECORDED ART OF NELLIE MELBA 


An Historical Review 
by HENRY McK. ROTHERMEL 


[The following monograph, which forms a switable pendant to Mr. R. W. F. Potter’s articles on Caruso records that started this 
time last year, reached our London office on the day that the author of it, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania who for the last 
Jive years had held a responsible position in a leading Trust Company in Reading, Pa., lost his life in a motor accident at the age of 32. 


His father, Mr. A. H. Rothermel, tells that his love of good music was a passion. 
tribute to the two greatest voices of their time, probably of all time, those of Nellie Melba und of Enrico Caruso. 


Shortly before his death he wrote :—‘‘ I wish to pay 
The tenderness of 


Melba you shall not hear again, nor the soaring rapture of Caruso.” 
We are privileged to publish a labour of love which is in a way a monument to its author’s memory, and to pay our respect to the 
scholarship and enthusiasm of the American music-lover who offered it to us.| 


HIS year has witnessed the death of the woman who was 

beyond question the most gifted of her time—Dame Nellie 
Melba. Her name lingers with us as one of the immortals of 
household fame, and will go down 


approaches it for sheer golden beauty and a resonance, from the 
lowest to the highest note of a two-and-a-half octave range, that 
was as clear as a flute or a mountain stream.” 

Such, then, was Melba. Hear- 





the years in company with those 
of Jenny Lind and Adelina Patti. 
Yet whatever store she herself 
may have placed upon the title 
conferred upon her by her sove- 
reign, to the world at large 
“Dame ”’ Nellie Melba is as super- 
fluous, as someone has said, as 
would be a knighthood to Shake- 
speare. 

Melba came into the world in 
Melbourne, Australia, as Nellie 
Mitchell, daughter of a success- 
ful Scotch emigrant to the 
antipodes. She was born May 
19th, 1859. Her deathin Sydney, 
Australia, on February 23rd, 1931, 
at the age of seventy-one years, 
carried a touch of sadness to every 
corner of the civilised world, and 
brought forth a flood of eulogies 
which for their sincere and lavish 
praise of her art can hardly be 
approached. 

Mr. Olin Downes, writing in 
the New York Times on March 
Ist, 1931, said, among other 
things :— 

“It is undeniable that the age 
of great singing has departed, and 
that one of the last figures of this 
age was Nellie Melba. 








« 


ing her, one wondered what 
further gift to mortals heaven 
could bestow. Fortunate, indeed, 
are those of us who heard her 
sing. 

Fortunate, too, is posterity. 
The ravishing loveliness of her 
voice will live not alone in the 
memory of her audiences, but. is 
immortalized upon many priceless 
gramophone discs. Of these, the 
writer jhas been able to trace 
ninety-eight, their titles being 
shown on the list compiled for 
this article. Let no one regard 
lightly these records through false 
emphasis upon technical changes 
in recording. Her voice is there, 
just as it was, in all its heavenly 
perfection. Many a thoughtful 
possessor of. the Melba records 
will cherish them now even more 
truly than of old, foreseeing them 
destined to be as pages of the 
Gutenberg Bible of the recording 
art. Upon these dises, moreover, 
is written the history of the 
gramophone itself, covering, as 
they do, the period from 1904 to 
1926. 

Melba’s first attempt at record- 
ing, about 1903 in London, was 












‘““By all the chronicles and 
experience of the living who 
heard not only the later group of the Nordicas and Calvés and 
de Reszkes and Sembrichs, and their great and distinguished 
feminine contemporaries of the vocal art, but also their fore- 
runners, the Pattis and Albanis and Nilssons and the great 
Lehmann, Melba’s had a pure siren beauty denied to any other 
voice her century produced. Fortunate the generations that 
heard her, for we shall not hear her like again.” 

Mr. Downes went on to pay tribute to “a voice which could 
hardly have been more beautiful, coming from a human throat, 
and a marvellous, instinctive art that matched the voice in the 
ease and spontaneity with which it was employed. This was a 
woman created by nature to sing. No woman’s voice exists 
to-day—or, at least, is known on any stage—which remotely 


HENRY McK. ROTHERMEL 


not successful. The result was so 
disappointing that she com- 
manded the records to be destroyed, and for more than 4 
year would countenance no thought of another trial. But in 
1904, and again in 1905, she made a number of records, and 
these proved acceptable to her. They were originally intended, 
however, only for her father, David Mitchell, in Melbourne. 
This recording, as well as the first, was done by The Gramophone 
and Typewriter, Ltd., who subsequently arranged with her to 
have the records sold to the public, their price being fixed at 
one guinea each. 

The first session to record Melba’s voice had been held in her 
London home at 30, Great Cumberland Place, W., by Hyde 
Park. Here were made the records which failed to please her, 
and which no longer exist. All subsequent sessions in Europe | 


[The inserted numbers refer to the annotated compilation of ninety-eight Melba records, prepared by the writer, which will be 


published neat month.] 
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except the occasion of her Farewell at Covent Garden in 1926, 
when recordings were taken electrically from the stage, were 

held in the recording laboratories of The Gramophone Com- 

pany, Ltd., successor to the original company, at 21, City 

Road, London, E.C. These engagements were comparatively 

few in the light of the more frequent ones with the Victor 

Talking Machine Company in the United States. 

‘- Melba was forty-five years of age when the first of the 

records we now have, thatis, the series of 1904, were recorded. 

Here we have the best glimpse of her as the true coloratura 

soprano she undoubtedly had been in her youth. Three of 

these records, Lucia—Mad Scene (47), Hamlet—Mad Scene, 

Part 2 (36), and Rigoletto—Caro nome (72), exhibit a dazzling 
and fluent brilliance and an intricate ornamentation, which one 
does not miss in her later recordings of the same numbers until 
hearing it in these. In addition, there are instances here of the 
bird tones of the highest coloratura, the last flecks of sunlight 
upon the snowy summit of her range. What a pity for the world 
that the gramophone’s evolution was just tardy enough to miss 
an adequate preservation of Melba’s highest coloratura ! 

It was in 1907 that Melba made her first American records. 
The Victor Talking Machine Company, associated with The 
Gramophone Company, Ltd., had already issued under their 
own label, as ‘‘ Victor ‘ Melba’ Records,” the English discs of 
1904 and 1905, and now undertook to record additional num- 
bers for itself. A few were recorded in New York, but the 
majority of her engagements in the United States took place 
at Camden, N.J., across the river from Philadelphia, where are 
located the chief Victor laboratories. A most fruitful association 
with the Victor Company continued until her last session there, 
when at Camden on January 12th, 1916, Melba recorded 
Dvorak’s Songs My Mother Taught Me (85), a number which 
must be included among her best. 

While the Victor Company during that period seems to have 
enjoyed her favour more than its English associate, Melba did 
not close her gramophone career in America. In May, 1921, she 
recorded several selections in London, and finally.,in. December, 
1926, at the age of sixty-seven, again in London, she recorded 
electrically several numbers which are astonishingly to her 
credit.. Her Farewell had taken place June 8th, 1926, at 
Covent Garden, and records were taken, during the progress of 
the performance, of the Addio (16) from La Bohéme and the 
Willow Song (64) from Otello, as well as her own Farewell 
Speech (27) at the end. These records are not as satisfactory as 
those made in the laboratory the following December. One of 
the latter, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (87), deserves to be recom- 
mended for its remarkable approach to the standard set by her 
earlier recordings. The selection on the reverse side, however, 
_recorded at the same time, Clair de Lune (22) (Szulc), is not so 
successful. It recalls clouds in the sky just after sunset, when 
the glorious colours of a moment before are replaced only by 
shades of grey. May we say it is the moonrise of her voice ? 

The year 1910 stands out as the most active in Melba’s 
career as a gramophone artist. In the fall of that year she 
came to America in advance of her regular season, and spent an 
entire week at the Camden laboratory. During this engagement 
she re-made fourteen of her. best-known records and recorded 
three new ones. Since at the same time duplicates were made 
of all these selections, the total number of matrices produced 
during the engagement constituted a monumental achievement 
for the Victor Company. For a singer of Nellie Melba’s renown, 
gramophone recording was, after all, only a side issue, her 
career lying rather before the opera audiences of the world as 
their féted favourite. 

Melba’s voice continued absolutely unimpaired, except for 
the elimination of its highest register, throughout this recording 
of 1910. Its purity, smoothness, and flexibility were in 1910, 
as in 1904 and in 1907, flawless to the point of perfection. But 
‘she wisely selected those scores which avoided the extreme 

demands upon her range. Nevertheless, a number of her best 
coloratura records were recorded in 1910, including T'raviata— 
Ah! fors’ é lui (95), Lo, Here the Gentle Lark (45) (Bishop), 








Il Pensieroso—Sweet Bird (69) and Don César de Bazan— 
Sevillana (25) (Massenet), but in them no attempt is made to 
attain a note higher than the voice can take easily. ‘By 1910 
Melba had become fifty-one, but she had retained the timbre 
of thirty as far as her records disclose. There was a “ girlish 
quality ’’ in her tone which persisted throughout her life. 
tgin twoJonly of the 1910 records (the second having been 
recorded in England) does her effort appear to have exceeded 
her capacity, and they are Lucia—Mad Scene (49) and Hamlet— 
Mad Scene (38). Certain notes in alt had better have been 
avoided. It were wiser not to have replaced with these her 1907 
recordings (48, 35, 37) of the same selections, which exhibit 
none of the faults noted here; even though, like all of the 
earlier series, the 1907 discs reproduce with considerably more 
surface noise. The records (47, 34, 36) of 1904, be it observed, 
while superior to them all vocally, reproduce with such harsh- 
ness,in the way of surface scratch, as to make preferable the 
recordings of 1907. Melba did not attempt to improve upon her 
1907 disc of Rigoletto—Caro nome (73), which for its warm 
fulness of tone and the limpid trill at the end remains one of 
the gems of her repertoire. 

Flute obbligato when employed was provided by Charles K. 
North in the 1907 records, and by John Lemmoné, a fellow 
Australian, in those of 1910. (John Lemmoné, it may be of 
interest to note, was with Dame Melba in St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Sydney, when she died.) M. Gaubert, of the Opéra, Paris, had 
assisted as flautist in several of the 1904 records. 

So much for coloratura. Melba’s art proved to have been so 
adaptable, that in middle life she found fresh laurels in operas 
such as Puccini’s wistful La Bohéme and the inspired Otello of 
Verdi. Her recorded repertoire includes also arias from Tosca 
and Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, of which her interpretation 
must remain traditional. Such was the warmth of her tone, that 
by mysteries of shading alone, of which Melba was supreme 
mistress, she was able to portray authentically every human 
feeling. There was to her singing, in consequence, a dramatic 
conviction, which far transcended the-effect attained by those 
relying rather upon devices of a demonstrative character. 

What diva can ever hope to rival her singing of the Addio (15) 
from La Bohéme, or the Vissi d’arte (90) from Tosoa, or the 
Voi che sapete (55) from Le Nozze di Figaro, or—above all—the 
Ave. Maria.(66) from Otello and the Willow Song (63) from that 
opera ? A more glorious example of bel canto than is heard on 
these records (all re-recordings of 1910) is not to be dreamed of. 
How she contrived to convey to a gramophone disc the emo- 
tional intensity found in the Bohéme and Tosca records is the 
marvel of all who know them. The Melba we have here is 
quite another than the Melba of the ravishing scales and the 
enchanting trill. 

Piano accompaniment had been employed almost exclusively 
in the earlier records, particularly for concert numbers. Sir 
Landon Ronald appears to have been Melba’s accompanist in 
all recordings with piano before 1913, they having been in all 
cases recorded in land. In a few instances at New York, 
in 1907 and 1909, Melba played the accompaniment herself. 
During her 1910 Camden engagement she paid her flautist, 
John Lemmoné, the compliment of assisting ‘at the piano in 
one of his own solo records, By the Brook—Idyll (17) (Wetzger). 

It is interesting to recall that into a busy season of opera and 
concert appearances, she was known in America to crowd a 
recording engagement on a Sunday, calling the technicians to 
the laboratory on that day. 

Home, Sweet Home (39) was recorded by Melba first in 
September, 1905; but this rendition for some reason lacks the 
appeal found in another record (40) of the song which The 
Gramophone Company, Ltd., ascribes to the game year, but 
which would seem by the maturity of the voice to be placed 
considerably later. The writer notes a similarity in quality of 

tone in this record (40) and in others known to have been 
recorded in 1921, and therefore inclines to the opinion that 
1921 is the actual date. Regardless of this, it is a record to 
cherish. The familiar old song can never have been sung more 
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beautifully nor more meaningfully. The way Melba sings the 
word “‘home”’ conveys a world of wistfulness and longing. 

-The Melba records, regardless of the length of the selections 
upon them, are almost without exception twelve-inch discs, 
But in the 1905 series are included seven ten-inch records, 
amongst which we note Old Folks at Home (60) and Auld Lang 
Syne (5), each with chorus. The former was sung again in 1913 
at Camden (61), and while both recordings are inimitably lovely, 
there is a caressing wistfulness in the 1905 record which goes 
straight to the heart. Away on the Hill there Runs a Stream (7), 
also of this series, is notable in that the composer, Sir Landon 
Ronald, is represented at the piano. Come Back to Erin (23), 
another ten-inch record, has an orchestral accompaniment which 
is curiously primitive. The orchestra is better in the Hamlet and 
Rigoletto records of the preceding year. 


At New York in 1907 Ada Sassoli provided harp accompani- 
ment for two of our loveliest numbers, Tosti’s Serenata (79) and 
Hahn’s Si mes vers avaient des ailes (84). In 1909, also at New 
York, were recorded Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms (8), D’une Prison (26) (Hahn), and Ye Banks and Braes 
0’ Bonnte Doon (98), each with pianoforte supplied by the 
singer herself. Here, indeed, is the ‘‘ melting voice ’’ for which 
Milton yearned. 

Tosti’s Good-bye had been recorded in 1904 (30) and in 
1907 (31), but the 1910 Camden record (32) stands out above 
many others for its capturing of the velvet in Melba’s voice. 
If such a thing as heavenly perfection of tone exists, it lies 
upon that disc. The sense of suppressed emotion here, breaking 
forth at the end of the song, is one of the wonders of the record- 
ing art. 

The engagement of 1910 also gave us improved dises of 
Sir Landon Ronald’s Oh, Lovely Night (59) and of Arditi’s 
Se saran rose—the Melba Waltz (82). The.former breathes the 
very soul of a summer night and is unforgettable. The staccato 
introduction to the waltz song is especially delightful, the whole 
number being sung with the most charming ease. This being, 
however, in a sense the standard rendition of the waltz, since 
it was written particularly for Melba and dedicated to her, it is 
to be regretted perhaps that the laugh at the end does not seem 
to arise as spontaneously as it might. This record (82), as that 
of 1907 (81), omits the high note we find at the end of the 
one made in 1904 (80). 


By 1913 the voice exhibits its first departure from the luscious 
smoothness found in the previous records. This can hardly be 
regarded as deterioration, for the tone is still incomparably 
lovely. But the suggestion of a ripple has appeared, and the 
higher register no longer displays tones as round and full as 
before. The colour will be seen to persist until the electric 
recordings of 1926, but a pulsation has come into the tone which 
is to grow more pronounced as the years advance. Yet to the 
end of her life, Melba’s voice was smoother by far than those of 
most of our contemporary prima donnas, who seem as a Class 
to have adopted the tremolo in place of the bel canto of their 
predecessors. 

In the year 1913, in Camden, were recorded two numbers 
with violin obbligato by Jan Kubelik, and with pianoforte by 
Professor Gabriel Lapierre, which must remain traditional for 
their surpassing loveliness. These are Aminta’s Air (71) from 
Il Ré Pastore (Mozart), and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria (6). 
The former was a favourite of Jenny Lind, and she cannot 
possibly have excelled Melba in singing it. 

This year added to her list also Chanson Triste (19) ( Dupare), 
@ ten-inch record, of haunting appeal ; Comin’ thro’ the Rye (24) 
(the inimitable Scotch accent for which Nellie Mitchell had been 
taught as a child by her father); and John Anderson, My Jo 
(41), in Valerie White’s setting ; also Lehmann’s Magdalen at 
Michael's Gate (50) and Debussy’s Mandoline (76). The last is 
sung enchantingly. In all of these Professor Lapierre furnished 
@ warm and limpid piano accompaniment. The voice seems in 
each instance to be precisely adapted to the genius of the song. 
Its quality still is undeniably lovely. 


With orchestra in the same year at Camden was made 4 
superb record of the Depuis le jour (46) from Louise. In 1915 
came Annie Laurie (4), and in 1916 Songs My Mother Taught 
Me (85), as noted above. The year 1921 gave us the London 
recordings of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Chanson Hindoue (78) from 
Sadko, and By the Waters of Minnetonka (18) (Lieurance), the 
latter ten-inch. All of these records have unquestionably a 
prominent place on the Melba list. 

Two other records deserve particular mention—Roi d’ Ys— 
Vainement, ma bien aimée (75) (Lalo) and Le Cid—Pleurez, mes 
yeux (21) (Massenet), both of 1910. These are representative of 
the singer at her best, and are well recorded. 

After the electric records of the Farewell in 1926 (when 
Mme. Maria Jeritza, hearing Melba for the first time, pro- 
nounced her ‘‘ a vocal miracle,”’ in view of her taking, at sixty- 
seven, a pure high B flat pianissimo), there are finally the 
laboratory records of December of that year, already referred 
to. Among them‘ should “be noted two duets with John 
Brownlee, the Australian baritone, accompanied on the piano 
by Harold Craxton. These are Un Ange est Venu (2) (Bemberg) 
and Traviata—Dite alla giovine (97), both excellent examples 
of the remarkable preservation of this great soprano voice. 
With them closes the gramophone chapter of Melba’s life. In 
the course of it were recorded considerably more than the 
ninety-eight records now known to exist. These additional 
numbers having been destroyed without being issued, it is § 
unlikely that we shall ever know which titles were among them. i 
But we do know that one was Sir Landon Ronald’s Down in the 
Forest, the loss of which is much to be regretted by the many 
who heard it sung at her concerts. Melba’s surviving gramo- | 
phone repertoire, it may be added, includes four languages : 
English, French, Italian, and Latin. There is nothing in 
German or Spanish. 

Mention of the duets above invites reflection upon the fact 
that Melba so seldom joined her art with another’s upon a 
gramophone disc. There are only three other duets and one 
quartet in her entire recorded repertoire. The greatest of these, 
of course, is the magnificent record with Enrico Caruso of 
O soave fanciulla (13) from La Boheme, which must remain 
for ever unapproachable. This was sung in New York on 
March 24th, 1907. There are also two 1907 duets with Charles 
Gilibert—Blangini’s Per Valli, per Boschi (70) and Bemberg’s 
Un Ange est Venu (1), a subsequent recording of the latter being 
noted above. While Gilibert’s French baritone blends exquis- 
itely with Melba’s soprano, the comparative obscurity of the 
selections detracts somewhat from their interest. Besides the 
duets, we have only the Rigoletto Quartet (74), in which Melba 
was joined by John McCormack, G. Mario Sammarco, and Edna 
Thornton. It was recorded in London in 1910, and is not as 
impressive as one might expect. 

This curiously restricted list of associated artists is vastly to 
be regretted, in that it is not more representative of the golden 
age of singing in which the gramophone had its beginnings. 
The opportunity for a series of duets with Caruso, for instance, 
should not have been lost. What marvellous things we might 
still be hearing with these two immortal voices blended on 
many discs, instead of only one! That this opportunity was 
appraised at its true worth originally is attested by the issuance 

of the Melba-Caruso duet (13) at $5, while every other Caruso 
duet sold at $4. 


(To be continued.) 


+ + © 


Believe it or not 

‘“The board [of Governors of the B.B.C.] has decided not 
to invite me to join them, believing that I can do much beiter 
work outside. So do I.’’—Sydney A. Mosley, in The People. 
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PROGRESS OF VERONICA 


by ERIC N. SIMONS 


AM satisfied with Veronica. More than satisfied. Ermyn- 
trude’s malicious hopes, her vindictive dreams, have been 
shattered. Veronica has proved herself a true daughter. 
Assiduous readers of Taz GRaMorHons will perhaps remember, 
and those possessing excellent taste wili perhaps have read, the 
account of Veronica’s arrival that appeared in these pages 
some time ago. They will recall that we left Veronica ‘‘ making 
fell swipes’ at my shining discs, displaying an unspiritual 
interest in the mere mechanism of my gramophone. They will 
recall that Ermyntrude began, as a consequence, to dream that 
one day I should return to find Veronica chewing lumps out 
of my favourite Caruso, and using my best soundboxes as 
bricks. They will, finally, recall the uneasiness, the undoubted 
uneasiness, that even I was beginning to feel in this respect. 

Well, Veronica has not turned out like that at all. 

With a perspicacity inherited without doubt from her father, 
Veronica, at the age of one and three-quarters, discovered that 
mechanism, even gramophone mechanism, was, after all, mech- 
anism and nothing else. The waning of her passionate delight 
in the glitter of a record, the spinning of a turntable, the 
revolution of a winding handle, came with a rapidity that 
dashed Ermyntrude. I think the shock of it upset her. I 
remember it was just about that time she began to hint that 
the strain of looking after my household was proving too 
much for her, and that every decent husband sent his wife 
away for a fortnight when she felt like that. I offered, as a 
good husband should, to send Ermyntrude away, but she knew 
there would be nobody left to curb my expenditure on records if 
she went, so she stayed at home and acted the martyr. Ermyn- 
trude is like that. 

But this is to digress from Veronica. Veronica, I have stated, 
lost interest in the superficialities of an unvarying mechanism. 
She returned to music. For some time she insisted on calling 
it ‘‘ Mick,’’ which led to argument between us, since I have 
a passionate attachment to the English language. She would 
toddle into my study as.I sat writing ill-paid articles to keep 
Ermyntrude in the lap. of luxury, and, with a roguish, antici- 
patory smile on her fat little face, demand ‘‘ Mick.’? I would 
refuse to acknowledge any acquaintance with Irishmen, and 
inquire if her true meaning were not ‘‘ music.’’ But Veronica 
would insist that it was ‘‘ Mick ’’ she wanted, and with that 
feminine insistence, impeirturbable and incorrigible—inherited, 
obviously, from her mother—that man knows better than to 
resist, she would go on asking for ‘‘ Mick ”’ until she got him. 

And having got him, she displayed what Ermyntrude invari- 
ably described as an ‘‘ unhealthy ’’ interest in him. According 
to Ermyntrude it was unnatural for any normal Child (the 
capital C is intentional) to sit as still as Veronica would sit 
before a mere machine. When I asked her how any child of 
hers could be normal she said I was insulting, and found it 
was time for Veronica to be bathed. With which discovery 
Veronica did not often agree. 

But by the time Veronica had come to demand *‘‘ Moo-ick ”’— 
a compromise forced upon her by my objections to ‘‘ Mick ”’— 
she had developed not merely an interest in music so great as to 
be called unhealthy by her materialistic mother, but a spirit of 
emulation that I did not altogether approve. Hitherto the 
endearing thing about Veronica had been her readiness to 
listen to anything I chose to play for her. She would wave her 
forefinger and puff out her cheeks as readily for Beethoven as 
for Balfe. But soon after she had passed her second year, she 
began to discover, I suppose, a certain incompleteness in her 
responses to the gramophone. And I must confess that here- 
abouts Ermyntrude began to look triumphant, while 


Veronica’s bathing times became perceptibly less frequent. 
V.ronica, you see, discovered, with the naive egotism ui her 
sex, that the music alone was not sufficient, and that to make it 
genuinely significant and satisfying, she must have a hand in 
it herself. So she began to sing, in the implicit belief that she 
could sing—a belief I have observed, as firm and immovable, in 
her mother. But the singing of Veronica... . 

She would wait until Beethoven’s majestic Ninth Symphony 
was well under way, and then open her mouth and make noises. 
You can imagine how a tuneless, toneless, iteration of ‘‘ Da- 
dada-da-da-dedee-daaa . . . .’’ would help the music. I would 
sit trying to follow those lovely passages for the strings, and 
across my mind would come this ‘‘ da-dada-dadee,’’ which I 
visualized as a succession of crotchets strung out like crows 
on a single telephone wire. Whien J could stand it no longer, 
I would ery: ‘‘ Oh, Veronica, for the Lord’s sake shut up!” 

Veronica would wave her little arms indifferontly, and go on. 
But Ermyntrude would shoot ferocious, hostile glances at me 
from under her black eyebrows, and murmur: “ Great brute! 
Can’t even let the poor little thing enjoy herself in her own 
way. Some men ought never to be fathers!’? At such times 
I began to fear that, after all, Ermyntrude was going to 
win, and that Veronica was born to be her ally. But I was 
wrong. 

Veronica, with a power of self-criticism that her mother, even 
in moments of repentance after a really good sermon by the 
Vicar, has never possessed, discovered at length that her sing- 
ing was not all it should be. She ceased promptly to 
inflict it upon herself and me. Instead, she discerned another 
source of enjoyment. Music, she must have said to herself, 
demands a physical response. So she proceeded to dance. I 
do not know who taught her the kind of dance she performed, 
unless she learned it through seeing the dustman going home 
drunk, but she certainly performed it very well. She would 
stand in the middle of the room, fling her arms about like her 
mother in a temper, and with a serious, rapt expression, begin 
slowly to rotate and stagger on chubby legs that bent at the 
knees and seemed to tangle themselves into inextricable knots. 
Oblivious of observers, she would sway and circle and stumble, 
keeping a rudimentary time, her face sweet as only the un- 
self-conscious face of a child is sweet. And it was always at 
such moments that out of the corner of my eye I would see the 
prosaic Ermyntrude approaching with a firecuard... . 

Nowadays Veronica, aged three, dances still, but increasing 
knowledge has taught her what her mother refuses to admit, 
that no dance is so good as a dance with a man. So I am in- 
variably invited to dance with her, and between us we perform 
a solemn shuffling and gyration to the tune of ‘‘ Dicky. Bird 
Hop.’’ This performance, her mother says, creates dust, but 
Veronica and I know that it creates between us a bond of 
everlasting amity and enthusiasm. 

Veronica’s attachment to the gramophone increases 
weekly. Always at night, before she goes to bed, she 
must have a record on, a ‘nice quiet one,’’ she insists. 
And she sits in her little blue dressing-gown, with her hair 
curling about her adorable neck, and solemnly munches 
strips of apple to the melody of ‘‘ The Clock is Playing,” until 
the music stops. Then, obediently, she goes to bed. But she 
has not finished altogether with her beloved instrument. Her 
bedroom door must be left wide, and as a nightcap, to soothe 
her to sleep, she must have, night after night, those extracts 
from ‘* When we were very young”’: “* They’re changing guard at 
Buckingham Palace ’’ first, and ‘‘ John had a great big water- 
proof mackintosh ’’ second. She used to weep for more when 
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the music finished, until the vengeful Ermyntrude threatened 
that if weeping followed music, there would be no music at 
all the next night. When the next night came, and the 
gramophone had stopped, a pathetic little voice piped up from 
the bedroom : 

“ce Mammy had 

** Yes, Veronica ?’’ 

‘* Put the music on another night, mammy, ’cos I want to 
ery!” 

When the weeping, now reduced to a stifled sob or two, is 
over, my fond ear catches, from the little cot in that tiny 
bedroom that is Veronica’s own, a frail voice that sings 
snatches of imperfectly rendered melody to an array of dolls 
cuddled in plump arms. I hear it declaring, in confidential 
tones, that ‘‘Alice is marrowing one of the Guard ”’ (Veronica 
insists it is ‘‘marrowing’’), and that ‘“‘ John had a great 
big waterproof hat,’’ and that ‘‘ They all come round to see.’’ 
And I assume that between Veronica and her dolls some strange 


+ 


+ 








secret communion goes on, for she changes her tunes to suit 
their wishes, wishes that I never hear, but that must some-~ 
how be audible to her. 

At such times I know that Veronica and I are allies, that. 
Ermyntrude is defeated and the cause of gramomania won. 

But a recent event has thrown me once more into that state 
of doubt and fear from which the progress of Veronica had 
freed me. Once again the baffied Ermyntrude is beginning to 
smwnile secretly and give herself airs and utter mysterious threats. 
And I fear she is going to win this time. For, realizing that. 
Veronica is for ever mine, that we are gramomaniacs both and 
incorrigible, she has taken drastic action. 

What has she done? 

She has produced Augustus. 

And no gramophone ever made by man will silence the yells 
of Augustus. I know, for I have tried. 


Eric N. Simons. 





* 





THE BALLADS OF CARL LOEWE 


by ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


ARL LOEWE (1796-1869) was born two months before 

Schubert, and outlived him by forty-one years. As a 
boy, Loewe’s soprano voice must have been phenomenal, 
for in his repertoire was the ‘‘ Queen of the Night ’’ music from 
Die Zauberfléte, which, in spite of its inordinate difficulties, 
he sang excellently. He wrote numerous works throughout 
his long career, and met with an ephemeral success with his 
oratorios. His forte, however, was the setting of epic ballads 
(of which he composed about four hundred), and by these his 
name will live. His predilection for the mysterious and the 
historical made the ballad his natural means of self-expression. 
How large a part folk-song played in his compositions may be 
seen in such ballads as Tom der Reimer, Heinrich der Vogler, 
Prinz Eugen and Archibald Douglas. His passion for mytho- 
logy and folk-lore led him to the fever-heat of creative com- 
position, and then to proclaim his message. Possessing a 
tenor voice with baritone range, and the ability to accompany 
himself skilfully, he sang and played his own ballads in public 
on the continent and here in England. His power of clear 
enunciation was marked, and his inborn enthusiasm enabled 
him to re-create vividly the dramatic situations. 

All records mentioned, except where otherwise noted, are 
electriea] recordings, sung in German to pianoforte accompani- 
ments. When other than Polydor records are commented on, 
the make of the disc is given. 

First in popularity comes the old Scottish ballad, Tom der 
Reimer, which is oustandingly melodious. It appeared in 
1867. An H.M.V. record (dated 1910) by the late Paul Kniipfer 
(bags) is excellent; it is vocally complete on one sido of a 
twelve-inch disc, and consequently the piano skips along with 
incredible speed. The voice is cultured, with thoughtful inter- 
pretation amd clear diction. The first utterance of Nun bist 
du mein is one of quiet rapture. Another acoustical record- 
ing, by Leo Schiitzendorf (bass), is fair, but he resorts to a 
stupid marcato effect when the piano imitates the tinkling 
bells. Theodor Scheid! (baritone) is good without being note- 
worthy, but Raucheisen’s fine playing adds to the record’s 
worth. Leo Slezak’s is tenderly sung: there is cccasional 
strain, but he compensates with his perfect control in the 
Pianissimo passages, which are as delicately spun as gossamer. 
The best of all Z’'om the Rhymer records is the Ivar Andresen 
(Columbia) disc. The rich quality of the voice, its light and 
shade, are superb: there is also a fine sense cf poetry, par- 
ticularly in the artless reference to the Rhymer’s happiness. 


The 
second best for all-round merit is that of Wilhelm Strienz (bari- 
tone), with but a slight cut; the introductory conversation 
between the rustic poet and the fairy queen is charming. 

In Archibald Douglas (1857), sixteen bars of verse—-un- 


Dr. Franz Hallasch’s accompaniment is exemplary. 


important repetition—are omitted by both Scheidl and 
Kniipfer at the same place. The devotional andante of the. 
old Earl imploring King James is strangely moving. The 
newer disc has all the advantages of modern recording, 
Scheidl being at his best, with Raucheisen at the piano: while 
as regards the older disc, some of us who admire the richness: 
of Knipfer’s organ, his authoritative delivery and artistic 
finish, put him into the company of such singers as PoP 
Plancgon and Jean de Reszke. The piano reproduction in 
this pro-war H.M.V. disc is surprisingly good. 

Kniipfer’s decisive style lends itself admirably to Pring 
Eugen, a song (1844) extolling the brilliant Austrian com- 
mander (Marlborough's coadjutor at Blenheim) and his popu- 
larity with his troops. This early H.M.V. recording has 
orchestral support. Scheidl’s rendering is also spirited, but. 
not always dead in tune, with a most energetic accompaniment. 
Michael Bohnen’s rendering (Odeon) is decidedly brusque. The- 
liberties he takes for dramatic effect are as daring as those 
which Chaliapine would employ, and before the song ends he 
has even converted the bugler into a drummer! An Odeon 
ten-inch eleetrical recording, also with orchestra, by Oscar 
K4lmén (baritone), is straightforward and full of vitality. A 
more meritorious rendering is that, with orchestra, by Rudolf 
Watzke (bass), who bids fair to be the best new singer of 
Loewe’s ballads. 

Friedericus Rez (1838) is in similar laudatory vein. King 
Frederick is a zealous patriot, a born leader and an uncon- 
querable optimist: Scheid] imparts precision to the torrent of 
words of the tuneful Volkslied melody. 

Heinrich der Vogler (1836) relates a lord’s love of fowling 
and his sudden call to the throne of Saxony. Sir George 
Henschel, who has done more than any singer to establish 
Loewe as the greatest ballad composer, portrays the fowler’s. 
serenity, surprise and trustful humility with an old-world 
grace and the natural simplicity of the highest art. As in his 
other Columbia records. he accompanies himself. Scheid] sings 
more slowly and with greater volume, but I detect a sharp- 
ness of tone occasionally. Watzke’s interpretation is less 
subtle than Sir George Henschel’s, but the record is magnificent 
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nevertheless: the reproduction of the. orchestral accompani- 
ment is of vernal freshness. 
Der Erlkénig, which Wagner and others. have placed above 


Schubert’s setting for veracity, is a masterpiece. In Sir 
George Henschel’s interpretation and playing of this ballad, 
the boy’s anguish, the forest spectre’s misty voice, and the 
manly accents of the father who vainly endeavours to allay 
the fears of his panic-stricken child, are unforgettable. Lis 
is an art which we shall always cherish. Michael Bohnen 
(Odeon) gives an equally original narration, but tends to hold 
up the rhythm. Again it might be Chaliapine, so personal 
is the conception. The Erlking is less sinister, having more 
body than spirit. The repetition of the child’s cry when the 
forest-goblin has claimed him for his own, is the merest 
whisper. This is in many ways a remarkable record. 


Die Uhr (1856) is a simple psalm in which life is compared 
with a timepiece. On a pre-electrical record, Schiitzendorf 
sings in restrained manner. There is little to commend the 
H.M.V. (No. 2 Catalogue) record by Leopold Demuth (bari- 
tone), in which there are two cuts in the vocal section apart 
from the missing piano prelude. Much better are the newer 
recordings of the baritones Manowarda and Strienz. Mano- 
‘warda’s voice and style are rugged, but Strienz’s rendering 
has greater differentiation of tone-colour. Fiissbander (bari- 
tone) on Parlophone, and Norman Allin (bass) on Columbia, 
omit ten bars of verse at the same point, and both records 
have orchestral accompaniments. FFiissbander’s is deserving 
of praise. I'or unforced tone and for perfection of recording, 
Alfin’s version in English’ (entitled The Clock) is the better, 
notwithstanding the fact that the orchestra’s allusion to the 
watch’s ticking is more faithful in the Fiassbander record. 

The Scottish ballad Edward (like his Erlkinig), composed in 
1818, was another of Wagner’s favourites. It calls for imagina- 
tion and subtle shades of tone-painting. Allin’s rendering (in 
English) is one of his most popular Columbia ivcords. Excel- 
Yent though it is in certain respects, the son’s curse hurled 
fortissimo in the hell of his remorse is not fully realized, and 
therefore the climax does not roach the white-hot withering 
fury that a Ludwig Wiillner might have imparted to it. This 
record, instead of being coupled with Loewe’s Night Parade 
(Die nachtliche Heerschau), has for its companion Glinka’s 
more popular setting of the same poem with the title The 
Midnight Review. 

Das Erkennen is a story of the return home, after a long 
‘absence, of a student, recognized by none save his 
mother, who, staggering up the church-path, hears his 
greeting. What singer could so well bring out the mother’s 
happy exclamation of Mein Sohn as Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink (contralto), an old Victor recording with orchestral 
‘support. 

Though the subject of Siisses Begrdbnis is the grave, this 
imaginative little poem by Riickert expresses comforting 
thoughts. Franz Steiner (baritone), however, treats it too 
‘tearfully. 

Der heilige Franziskus tells of a cricket’s chirping in the 
hush of twilight, and its philosophical effect on the devotions 
of St. Francis. The curious piano trill denotes the frictional 
‘sound of the cricket’s cry. In Scheidl’s record (one of his best) 
‘there is, in the closing phrases, something akin to the fervour 
‘and majesty of Schubert’s Die Allmacht. 

In Herr Olu} (published in 1824), from Herder’s poem of the 
Erlking’s daughter, there are five characters, Oluf, his 
mother, the Erlking’s daughter, the bride-to-be, and the 
narrator. Lula Mysz-Gmeiner’s interpretation has dramatic 
significance, and her sombre tones when the evil spell imper- 

‘ceptibly overcomes the knight’s resistance are uncanny. Wagner 
is reported to have thought very highly of this ballad, and 
also of Der Wirthin Téchterlein, a poem by Uhliand which, 
with Edward and Der Erlkénig, constitutes Loewe’s opus one. 


“Fhe poem contrasts the degrees of affection of three students 


fer a wayside innkeeper’s daughter who has died. The Odeon 





recerd by Oscar Kalman, with orchestra, coupled with Prins 
Eugen, is well sung. 

Odins Meeresritt was composed ‘in 1851. Voice and piano- 
forte represent the giant Odin, Oluf the smith, Odin’s swift 
war-horse, and the train of eagles who endeavour, always in 
vain, to overtake the god. Strienz’s characterization is 
masterly, and the accompanist’s magnificent playing of the 
difficult piano part proves Odin’s Ride over the Sea to be one 
of the most impressive of Loewe’s dramas in miniature. 

In Der selt’ne Beter, an old Dessauer general who is seldom 
known to pray offers up a vain supplication that his daughter, 
who is nigh unto death, may be spared to him. It is a lengthy 
ballad, well wrought, with an accompaniment which helps us 
to sense its dramatic import. Ivar Andresen’s voice ranges 
from an almost overwhelming sonority to a whisper, and he 
reveals a deep interpretative insight. 

It is a matter for regret that the following acoustical re- 
cordings of six Loewe ballads have not been re-recorded :— 
Der Néck and Der Mummelsee (both by Paul Bender, bass) ; 
Kleiner Haushalt and Niemand hat’s geseh’n (by Elisabeth 
van Endert, soprano); Heimlichkeit (by Richard Mayr, bass), 
and Spirito santo (Theodor Scheidl, baritone). A glance at 
the rippling arpeggios of the printed pages of Der Nick (The 
Water Sprite) will suffice to make even a Schubertian admit 
that Loewe also could write music indicative of the rushing 
water of country streams. 

I would draw the attention of the recording companies to 
the following: Der Mutter Geist (The Mother’s Ghost), a 
Scottish ballad (this was sung by Loewe to Liszt in 1841, and 
on the same day, at a concert at Stettin, the celebrated pianist 
improvised a fantasia on the theme of this ballad, meeting 
with a shower of applause), Der grosse Christoph, Elvershth 
and Das Hochzeitlied (The Wedding Song), which, in addition 
to those previously mentioned, were greatly admired by 
Wagner. Das Hochzeitlied shared with Der Pilgrim von St. 
Just (The Pilgrim of St. Just), Die Glocken eu Speier (The 
Bells of Spires), Prinz Eugen, Der Mohrenfiirst (The Moorish 
Prince), and greatest of all—Der Erlkinig—the enthusiasm of 
the Viennese when Loewe sang in several concerts there in 
1844. Albert B. Bach (a biographer of Loewe, and a practical 
exponent of his ballads, besides being an editor and trans- 
lator of them) gave Loewe concerts in the ’nineties in Edin- 
burgh, London and Berlin. His Edinburgh programmes in- 
cluded Der Fischer, Harald, Die Ndchtliche Teerschau, Der Ert- 
kénig, Herr Oluf, Heinrich der Vogler and Odins Meeresritt, 
and where Schubert had set the same poems, he contrasted 
them by singing both settings, mainly to show Loewe’s 
superiority in the dramatic treatment. Wagner drew the 
attention of one of his greatest baritones, Eugen Gura, to the 
ballads of Loewe, and we read that, years later (in 1890), 
Gura sang Der Erlkinig and Heinrich der Vogler at Bay- 
reuth. Peculiarly touching is the setting of Herodes’ Klage 
um Mariamne, one of the Hebrew melodies by Lord 
Byron, which was composed by Loewe on the early 
death of his first wife. The late Henry F. Finck places 
Der Edelfalk, Der Fischer, Der Mohrenfiirst and Horald—all 
of which are unrecorded—among his list of favourites. Julia 
Culp has shown a preference for Mddchen sind wie der Wind 
and Der Asra, Geraldine Farrar recommends the Walpurgis- 
nacht, whilst Alma Gluck thinks highly of the Goethe poem 
Canzonetta (which is a song, not a ballad). At a recent Max 
Mossel concert in Liverpool I was pleased to note that Madaine 
Jeanne Dusseau included on her programme Loewe’e version 
of Meine Ruh’ ist hin from Goethe’s Faust: it is interesting 
to compare this with Sehubert’s setting of the same poem 
under the title of Gretchen am Spinnrade. 

In view of Loewe’s recognized position as the greatest com- 
poser of dramatic ballads as apart from purely lyrical songs, 
I trust that some of the best known of those I have named will 
be made available to gramophone enthusiasts by the recording 
companies. 


R. W. F. P. 
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RANDOLPH SUTTON 


“Mausie” —“On a cold and frosty 
morning.” 

2590. Imperial 10” 1/3d. 

“Jolly Good Company” — “It always 
Starts to rain.” 


2377. Imperial 10” 1/3d 
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favourite 


records”’ 


JAY WILBUR 


(Recording Manager) 
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TEDDY BROWN 


“Blue Danube” Waltz — Light Cavalry 
Overture. 


2563. . Imperial 10” 1/3d. 
“Song of Happiness ” — “The Match 
Parade.’ 


2571, . Imperial 10” 1/3d. 





CLEMENS SCHMALSTICH 
and Members of the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 


“Madame Butterfly.’ Orchestral Sel- 
ection in two parts. 


Crystalate 12” 2/0d. 


“ Pagliacci.” Orchestral Selection in 
two parts. 


Crystalate 12” 2/0d. 


Christmas Evening Service 
recorded by Vicar, Choir 
and Organist of St. James’s 
Church, N.W.1. 


2583. Imperial 10” 1/3d. 


Robert Gwynn (Baritone) 


“Loves Old Sweet Song”— 
“The Lost Chord.” 


2560. Imperial 10” 1/3d. 


Jay Wilbur and his Band. 
Savoy Scottish Medley— 
Savoy American Medley. 


2564 . Imperial 10” 1/3d. 


Palace Opera Company 
“The Bohemian Girl” 
Vocal Gems 
Z.104. Crystalate 12” 2/0d. 


American Novelty 
“ Eleven More Months and 
Ten More Days”—* Will 
the Angels play their harps 
for me?” 
2602. Imperial 10° 1/3d. 


Jay Wilbur and his Band 
“Smile, Darn You, Smile.” 
“Jolly Good Company ”— 
2582. Imperial 10” 1/3d. 











RUTH ETTING 


“* Just one more chance ’—* Neverthe- 
less (1’m in love with you.’’) 


2579. . . . « Imperial 10” 1/3d. 


“Me! ”—“ Have you forpotten ?” 
2601. . . . . Imperial 10” 1/3d. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.) 





LIVING HISTORY 
TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF 


Parlophone, R1016-1027, 2s. 6d. 
each. Text book, ls. Album, 
5s. Complete, 36s. 

This claims to be ‘“‘a unique 
work,” and though the ear-and- 
eye history was invented by our 
friend P. A. 8., this clearly and 
artistically recorded set contains 
some samples of music never 
before made available to the 
public. It was planned by Dr. 
Curt Sachs, of Berlin, and, 
naturally, Germany’s pervading 
influence is not minimised. The 
English adaptation of the hand- 
book’s excellent, suggestive brief notes is by Mr. Mark 
Lubbock, a musician about whom some interesting matter will 
perhaps have been noted in the Radio Times of November 6th. 
| wish the book had given more music-type; and a few por- 
traits would have enhanced its solid attractions. Also, it should 
print the title of the extracts with which each paragraph deals, 
at the head of the note. There is a slip in the titleon page 4— 
‘Georgian Chant ”’ for “ Gregorian.” We begin with samples 
of Greek and Jewish music (1016). This is capital, for it goes 
back to the very beginning. How like a modern, sturdy, British 
tune is the last inch of the Greek music! Music meant more to 
the Greeks than it does to us—more in philosophy and morals. 
It is a marvel that we have so few samples of it, when so much 
of other Greek art has remained. It was much used in plays, 
sung in unison, to the lyre or flute (also to a reed instrument). 
The instruments sometimes added an obbligato. Its beauties 
lay in the flexibility and merging of rhythms, the signifi- 
cant diversity of the ‘“‘modes’”’ (well illustrated in these 
extracts), and the fine nuances in intonation, when the chorus 
declaimed its comments to musical inflections. Harmony and 
orchestration were not. The other qualities were, we take 
it, more subtly felt than we now feel them. All the dialogue 
in @ play was regarded as music in speech, not only the 
choruses. 

Gregorians, and early polyphonic music, come next (1017). 
The pilgrims’ song sounds crude: the simp!e mechanism sticks 
out, but it is strong. Troubadour songs should more often be 
heard. I have found them widely liked, when in lectures I have 
given them as illustrations. 1018 has three capital ditties, and 
three also by the ‘‘ minnesinger,” of whom Tannhauser was one. 
One can hear things growing, and the art was spreading outside 
the church—always freer without than within. Some minne- 
songs sound very modern—the last one, e.g., by Prince Witzlav. 
Others stick to the modes, and have their own delicate charm 
thereby. How many princes now write music? Was Albert 
the Good the last ? On 1019 comes early Netherlands music— 
Dufay and Josquin des Prés. We are getting on to 1500. 
Dufay’s Gloria (1019), with the naively carolling trumpets, 
touches the spirit of delight in worship. Whatever one’s sect, 
the loss of this among so many of us is to be deplored. It is a 
good thing to have something to stand up for. The Josquin 
extract drives home again the truth that to speak of ‘‘ improve- 
ment’’ in music, or ‘“‘the best” coming late,.is to show 
cumbering inexperience. In what way does the alteration of 
harmonic thought make any 20th century piece of worship 
music finer than this of the 15th-16th? The same truth 
applies to all music, but in the secular field there are, naturally, 
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All Good Wishes for a 
Record Christmas 


more scents to follow, and it is 
not so easy to make up the mind. 
But it would be well to write up, 
above all our instruments, the 
simple truth that music develops 
in complexity and length, and 
alters its aims, but does not 
necessarily become ‘“ greater.” 
Hear this Josquin music and 
rejoice in quality, independent 
of age! The choir of the Berlin 
State Academy of Church Music 
is especially impressive here, and 
in de Bruck’s chorale. We are 
magnificently rapt into an age 
of rare strength and piety. 

I must scamper over the rest— 
the German 16th century choral 
music on 1020 (extracts not pre- 
viously recorded, that fill a real gap for students); 1021, with the 
splendid Palestrina and di Lasso pieces ; then Italian and German 
madrigals (the latter often unmentioned in brief surveys). This 
record (1022) contains the first sample recorded here of Gesualdo, 
the musician murderer, about whom Cecil Gray wrote a capital 
book. Keyboard music is represented on 1023—Byrd, of 
course—and (again with an eye to Germany’s praise) some 
charming dances by Franck, from about 1600. What a gorgeous 
time that was! Did people quarrel about the new music, as 
they do now? ‘“ Early baroque ”’ Italian is on 1024—choral 
again: Gabrieli and Monteverdi. The words are unclear, and 
there is a wobble ; but the spirit triumphs. A lusty choir (Berlin 
State and Cathedral) with rather dry tone, on 1025 covers a 
century of German motets—Schiitz and Bach, born 1585 and 
1685. 1026 has movements from a Bach fiddle sonata and a 
Handel trio—the latter again a novelty to recording. After 
that the last record, 1027, shows clavichord art, in Rameau 
and Bach. The end of the scheme is rather disappointing, and 
there one turns to P. A.S.’s Vol. 2 for supplementing matter. 
The two schemes, though they travel side by side a good deal, 
are complementary, because each contains things that the 
other has not. One could suggest additions—more Italian 
madrigals, more early British sacred music, more Handel 
opera, organ pieces (especially), and more this and that, 
according to historical greed and joy. But this survey, like all 
such, has to be kept within bounds, and in twenty-four ten-inch 
sides you cannot have everything. Parlophone is to be warmly 
thanked for so many new things here. After a pretty long 
experience of historical “‘ samples,” there are at least two or 
three I have never even seen. I am happy to commend the set. 
It has far more than simply historica] value: the music, rightly 
heard, with sympathy and love for all man’s striving after 
beauty, will stir the mind and delight the ear. We have long 
needed such chronological surveys, and there is room for 
further work along these lines. It will not be undertaken, 
naturally, if it cannot be made to pay at least modestly. 
Support, then, all these inspiring efforts to show us how grand 
is our heritage, as lovers of moving music that lasts/ W.R.A_ 
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ORCHESTRAL 


POLYDOR. 
67028-31 (12in., 24s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, 
conducted by Albert Wolff: Symphony (Franck). 
First movement: two records; others, one each. 


There were some notes on the life of this symphony in the 
issue of January 1930, page 358, when Columbia recorded it 
(Conservatoire Orchestra, Paris). Play and hear it as often as 
one will, it wears, for me, without shrinking. It still seems, after 
a quarter of a century’s experience, grand, hearty, healthy stuff 
—worth reams of anti-anything music. As with so many other 
old favourites. I should like to know how others esteem it, 
after many years. A plebiscite might be worth while: ‘* Which 
works have worn best with you, and why ?’”’ The number of 
years, and approximate number of times heard, should be 
given. Perhaps the Editor might some time care to run this ? 
The opening is not deadly slow, as with some conductors. They 
make it too portentous, and so perhaps some listeners think the 
music pretentious. Much grows from it, as we know; and it 
is upstanding growth, magnificent drama-in-music. The phrase 
joining and laying-over-against is distinguished. I like the ease 
of the performance. The fullness of the orchestration does not 
always reach me in the terms to. which the concert-room has 
accustomed the ear. There is a shade of tone-muffling. The 
bass has ample significance, and that is a very good point. 
The approach to the fine tune on the middle of side two is not 
overdone in ral/.: a characteristic of the performance as a 
whole—its unity; though some may like rather more emphasis 
on detail and on the processional element. Is the horn less 
velvety than ours ? Ithinkso But the end of side two is very 
likeable. Franck’s orchestration, it is worth remembering, has 
a quality of its own, in the special relation of wind to strings. 
The “ standing-off’’ that may at times be felt, and even the 
thickness of the wind, are to be allowed for. The power and 
purpose of such writing come out finely on side three, when the 
stress gathers. I could like M. Wolff to take a little more time 
over certain salient phrases—the recurrence of the ‘‘ faith ”’ 
tune, e.g. ; but his aim seems to be not to pull anything out of 
the texture. 

I think we are always a little anxious about the thin tone of 
the harp in the slow movement, and the timing of the strings’ 
pizz. The cor anglais lacks something of its plaintive tone, and 
it is a little stiffly played. Rather a bread-and-butter interpreta- 
tion of this movement, I feel. The butter is nicely spread, 
however ; the continuity of the flow will be appreciated. The 
strings’ muted pp on side five, an inch from the end, is a real pp, 
end the tone gets out wellenough. A well-planned performance. 
The finale starts mildly. The volume is never immense, but the 
life swirls well, if soberly. There might perhaps be a sharper 
rhythmic life in the phrasing here. M. Wolff seems to seek 
smoothness, sometimes at the cost of vividness. One can let 
go a bit more in the last movement than in the others, I think. 
A little shaggy-lock-shaking is not out of place in the midst of 
all this chromaticism. The detail comes out well. The strings 
near the end of side seven are a bit weak. I felt earlier that 
there might have been more of them, or a stronger bow. I felt 
inclined to play the first two movements on my E.M.G., and 
the last on the Columbia, to get a bit more stingo into it. Iam 
not quite satisfied that Franck made the most of his plan of 


introducing former themes into the finale. Nor had any com- 
poser up to the end of last century, I think. The plan is too 
easy. The difficulty is to relate these reintroductions, psycho- 
logically as well as formally, to the life of the work as a whole. 
Form is easier to manipulate than feeling. Something is still 
wanting to make that last side of the recording stand up to the 
rest. It lacks significance somehow: one hesitates to put it 
down to conviction, for M. Wolff may feel very deeply about 
the work. I wonder if he was anxious not to let it drag? The 
working-up does not quite convince me; but everybody has 
his own ideas of how this fine work should live its life: that 
is one way in which we know a work has vitality—by its 
allowing differing interpretations, and still keeping its per- 
suasive power. The quality of this recording, as regards the 
actual putting-on-the-surface, appeals to me; and it stands 
up to fibre, which sometimes Polydors seem not to do very 
well. Try it for yourself. It has the merit of letting the actual 
writing come through well, not making it stagger under an 
‘interpretation ”’ that interferes. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E1171, 2 (12in., 4s. each).—State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dobrowen : Four Symphonic Dances (Grieg). 
These are a welcome change from Peer Gynt, which, as Op, 64, 
they followed. I have played them for years as piano duets, 
with constant enjoyment of their freshness and grace. Some 
of the most expressive music is in the middle part of No. 1. 
No. 2 is quiet, with a melody whose curve is a delight. Not 
the least of its boons is that it takes one back to days when 
music was less of a fuss and more of a frolic: more a matter 
for pleasure than polemics. Nos. 3 and 4 have special 
piquancies. The middle section of No. 3 has an air of 18th 
century elegance. No. 4, more cosmopolitan, touches a 
pastoral note. These are good naps, for the recording has 
colour, and the music is played with sufficiently, without 
extravagance. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C2292 (12in., 4s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Sargent : Prelude 
in C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff); and, conducted by 
Barbirolli : Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mas- 
cagni). 

C2293 (12in., 4s.).—L.§8.0., conducted by Barbirolli : 
Selection from Tannhiauser (Wagner, arr. Gibilaro). 

D2010 (12in., 6s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Coates: Night on 
the Bare Mountain (Moussorgsky). 

D1584 (12 in., 6s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski: Finlandia (Sibelius). 

This seems to me, as far as a memory overburdened with 
O.M.G.’s will carry, quite the best recording of the Rach- 
maninoff—firm and big, without blasting—on the part of the 
disc. It is odd that no performance ever seems to give, in 
that middle section, the main accent on the first note of the 
chromatic downward slide with which it begins. It always 
sounds to me as ta TA ta ta. But this performance is quite 
beautiful. Cav. is pretty, too. 

The Tannhiuser selection is on broad tonal lines, not quite 
so round and rich as the best, but a handsome reminder of the 
tunes. Some day it would be nice to examine this score, and 
point out the less familiar qualities of it. The dramatic bits, 
as at the end of side 1, are quite marvellous for their day, and 
for 1842-5 (how much had he to go upon, at that date ?), and 
for a man just rising thirty. This record makes a capital 
souvenir of the opera. 

Moussorgsky’s work is a first-class pocket tone-poem, The 
story is the usual Russian bogy-tale: Black Mass revels 
on @ mountai®near Kiev, dispelled by Sabbath bells as morn 
comes. Thefe isnot much development, except by repetition 
of themes, one or two of which have the familiar Eastern 
tinge which we see most clearly in such music as that of 
Scheherazade, Rimsky the ubiquitous orchestrated Mous- 
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sorgsky’s unfinished work, which the composer had started in 
1867 as a piece for piano and orchestra, later knocking out the 
piano ; then he thought of putting it into the community 
effort Mlada, with a choir in it, but on that scheme’s falling 
through, wondered later if it would do for The Fair at 
Sorotchinsk, In the end he did nothing in particular with it. 
Coates gets his required power here without seeming to work 
hard. The volume is sufficient, not satiating, and the end is a 
capital bit of shaping. Altogether, the best record of this 
that I know. This disc, by the way, is the first red one on 
which I have noticed the letter D alone. 

There is a fine flare in this Finlandia ; fire and weight too, 
and dignity, not surpassed in warmth by anything I know. 
Undoubtedly the big band is needed for this piece. The low 
wind, for instance, must be fat. Even in this early essay 
there are traces of that later high individuality of orchestral 
casting that distinguishes Sibelius, and is one of his two most 
striking qualities. I nap this recording, alike for tone and 
style. Mark, e.g., the introduction of the march, near the end 
of side 1. We need, I think, to seek a little more distinction in 
style ; among so many good records each month, very few 
can stand out, and these are to be chosen by reason of their 
refinement in many little points of treatment which come 
under the heading of “style ’’—articulation, poising and 
propelling of themes, curving of phrases, and all the rest of it. 
It would be well to exercise the microscopic ear, so to speak, 
upon all records. Time does not always allow every detail to 
be praised or even seized, but a stylish performance can be 
detected before ten bars have gone by. 


DECCA. 

K611 (12in., 2s. 6d.).— Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Clifford : Selection from La Boutique Fantasque (Rossini, 
arr. Respighi). 

I find few who ever tire of these sprightly tunes. This 
conductor treats them handsomely, and so does the band, 
which is obviously not large, but gets a good deal of detail 
out, and is kept in good balance. The alertness of the direction 
is noteworthy and praiseworthy. The line-edges are some- 
times a little unclear, but we remember that this is half-crown 
recording cannot quite be expected to be up to 4s. or 
6s. level, It is little inferior to the other, more expensive 
recordings I remember, and can be recommended to the 
economical tune-lover. 


COLUMBIA. 
DX311 (12in., 4s.).—British Symphony { Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weingartner : Toy Symphony (Haydn). 
LX154 (12in., 6s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg : Overture to Der Freischtitz (Weber). 
Haydn’s jest has a rich title: Sinfonia Berchtolsgadensis, 
using the name of the place where, in 1788, he bought the toy 
instruments—trumpet, drum, triangle, whistle (the nightin- 
gale ?), cuckoo and quail—which he took home, solemnly 
presenting them to his Esterhazy orchestra, who jovially 
employed them. Two fiddle parts and a bass part completed 
the fun. Here is a brisk, keenly-recorded performance of the 
three little movements. The minuet has a rustic gait, and the 
finale is run through three times, each faster than before. 
It is all very simple and amiable and “‘ just like Papa Haydn.” 
Mengelberg’s men draw a fine pp. His horns seem just a 
trifle short of bloom, and their tune drags a bit at the start. 
The rest is impressive. It grows well. The strings are suave. 
It is all a little muffled, however, as if we listened at the back 
of a large empty hall. I miss the blaze directly into the ear. 
The pull-up at the end of side 1 is, as not infrequently with 
the conductor, overdone, and he speeds up greatly on the 
other side. If you do not mind these little vagaries, and the 
“empty house” echo, you will like this recording for its 
tonal and disciplinary qualities ; but I wish Mengelberg would 
not pull things about, even a wee bit. 


W. R. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
COLUMBIA. 


LX150-3 (12in., 24s.).—Léner Quartet and Olga Loeser- 
Lebert : Piano Quintet (Dvorak) in A minor. 

Movements : two, three, one, and two sides. 

This recalls the joyously welcomed N.G.S. recording, now 
withdrawn from the catalogue. We are very short of Dvorak’s 
chamber music—over a score of works, ndt a quarter of which 
have. been recorded. This, the only piano quintet he wrote 
(Op. 81), belongs to 1887, before the American. adventure. 
He had been writing chamber music for twenty-six years, and 
had gone through a curious and delightful gamut of notions. 
Even now, his tunes remind you of Weber or the old German 
stock, or of Brahms; his devices, of Schubert—especially in a 
quintet, which both glorified ; his technique tangs of Brahms, 
often; and his “notions,” to use the word in its engaging 
American sense, are, nine times out of ten, his own. People 
do not allow sufficient for his learning from Brahms. Even 
some of the most Dvorakian tunes, as most would term them, 
are matchable in Brahms: a sample, the second tune of the 
last movement of Brahms’s second piano concerto. There, 
Brahms drew from sources not often touched by him, but 
more often tapped by Dvorak ; but very often Dvorak drew 
from Brahms, pretty directly—never copying, but transfusing 
some of the Brahms blood, to his great benefit. Dvorak, I 
fancy, would not have been quite strong enough to stand 
always in his own right. He needed something solid to mix 
with his inspirational dash-at-it. The mixture draws cool and 
clean. Scarcely anybody in his period made a happier blend. 
The way in which that second theme (starting 1} in. on side 1) 
works up in development, and right to the end, is an exhila- 
rating little joy. The first theme is not forgotten, and } in. 
on side 2 a figure from it combines with the piano’s springing 
motif from the end of theme 2. It is worth noting how the 
two main tunes are made to sound so different in mood, 
though both, given out at the same pace, or approximately so. 
The figuration of the slow-triplet piano accompaniment, 
right at the start, makes theme 1 sound leisurely ; and the 
second theme is pushed along more briskly by the piano’s 
tum-tum-rest quavers-motif. The piano’s opening triplet 
motif, by the way, makes a point of unity when we come to 
the quick-triplet diversion that separates tunes 1 and 2: the 
triplicity remains a tiny link. 

The second movement is a Dumka, and the third a 
Furiant, though it is not at all furious, nor is the former all 
dumps ; its curious scherzo-like middle section might seem 
out of place, in a lament, but it is cleverly fitted, technically. 
At the start of side 5 the strings are a shade out of tune, and 
the first plays his F double sharp (14th sounded note) much 
too sharp. These players occasionally put in a slip, I suppose, 
to show a pleasant humanity. They stroke this coaxing tune 
affectionately. The Furiant makes us at once say ‘‘ Good 
old Schubert !’’, but Dvorak needs no more than a reminis- 
cence, or @ tag, to set him off. He has plenty of tune-stuff 
of his own—several strands in this movement (as in that 
called Dumka). The key-slides in the Trio recall Schubert, too. 
This is a lovable movement, that is fully nap-able. Side}7 
has the two main tunes (second starts in violin 1 over a piano 
trill). There is a little padding on this side, and in the move- 
ment one feels the machinery working, which often in Dvorak 
one does not. The fugato on side 8 (start) is welcome. It 
tightens up the rivets. The strings are not quite at their 
best here, and the discrepancy between string and piano tone, 
which can never quite be hidden, sticks out a slightly bony 
elbow. The coda is a winsome maid. The pianist records 
well, if not superfinely. She is strong and sober, rather than 
exciting or subtle—a dependable chamber music player. A 
soundly-recorded work, that does justice to the music’s 
affability and resource, without any intrusion of tricks. I 
have heard them do better, but this is good enough for me. 


W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Those of my readers who have followed the argument, 
between “Seeker” and myself, that has been wasting some 
of the recent pages of THE GRAMOPHONE, will, I hope, forgive 
me if I make here a brief and, so far as I am concerned, final 
rejoinder. 

It seems to me that the whole difference between us is this. 
He prefers the Victorian attitude to music, asking that it shall 
be a convenient receptacle for the over-flow of his emotions, 
or that it shall give a message, or teach a lesson. I prefer the 
modern attitude, asking that it shall be above all a sensuous 
and intellectual pleasure, a delight of ordered sound, a joy 
that has little to do with anything but itself, being sufficient 
to itself and, indeed, damaged by the imposition upon itself 
of my own personal emotions. I believe that, as Mr. R. K. 
Silver recently wrote in The Radio Times, “by attempting 
to enlarge our enjoyment we are really limiting it : we hinder 
music’s power by trying to extend it beyond its proper limits.” 
In other words, if I want to be edified I can go to church, if I 
want to learn I can go to school, but if I want that enrich- 
ment of spiritual experience which comes of contact with 
perfection (however fleeting or fragmentary) I go to art. 
Heaven save me, say I, from the day when I go to art to 
indulge my personal emotions by gratuitously identifying 
them with the objectified emotions of Such giants as Bach, 
Beethoven and Botticelli: that, it seems to me, is at best only 
a@ very second-hand way of living my deeper life, and one as 
damaging to the indulger as it is insulting to the art. Having 
thus (crudely, I fear) expressed myself I withdraw, leaving 
it at that and asking my readers to judge between us. 


PIANOFORTE. 

If I may be permitted a “‘ bull”, the best pianoforte record 
this month is a harpsichord solo by Rudolph Dolmetsch 
(Purcell’s Suite in G Minor: Overture, Air, and Jig. Col. 
DB680, 10in., 2s. 6d.). Unlike some of the more admired 
modern players of the harpsichord, Mr. Dolmetsch does not 
imagine he is sitting at a piano: his excellence, in fact, lies 
in his ability to exploit the very limitations of his instrument. 
Purcell’s music is here made to yield its utmost: conceived 
for this plucking-bright instrument, it is here played so that 
the listener enjoys the full measure of its clarity of line, 
sparkling content, and quiet authority. I give Mr. Dolmetsch 
the palm every time and Columbia have served him admirably 
in the recording. 

Next comes Cortot with a Chopin record (Nocturne in E 
Flat Major, Op. 9, No. 2, and Waltz in C Sharp Minor, Op. 64, 
No. 2, H.M.V. DB1321, 12in., 6s.). Cortot is far from being 
my ideal interpreter of Chopin: he has not nearly enough 
finesse, his dynamics are far too obvious, and (I write this at 
the expense of a laugh from “‘ Seeker”) he has not enough of 
the lyrical poet in his make-up. The test of a really fine 
performance of this popular Nocturne would be the player’s 
ability to make us hear it as for the first time : Cortot achieves 


no such thing. Then, too, his performance of the Waltz 
(particularly in the recurring Pi}mosso—legatissimo section) 
is almost perfunctory. The recording is, for the piano, quite 
bright and full-blooded. 

Maurice Cole has also chosen Chopin for his solo Broadcast 
record (Htudes in G Flat and C Minor, Op. 10 and 25. 
5253, 10in., 2s.). Considering the price of the Broadcast 
records this is not a bad disc ; but one has to countenance a 
great dea] of muffling in the recording and the tone is far 
from clear. The Study on the black keys lacks ease and the 
** Revolution ” study lacks breadth. On the opposite side we 
are given a quite brilliant interpretation of Liszt’s Concert 
Etude in D Flat, No. 3. 

Gieseking, who recently showed us the full extent of his 
splendid genius in a recording of Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 2, wastes his powers this month in two niggling 
arrangements from Strauss songs: Stdndchen and Frewndliche 
Vision (Parlophone R1077, 10in., 2s. 6d.). It goes without 
saying, where this sensitive virtuoso is concerned, that the 
playing is good—indeed, excellent. But why song-arrange- 
ments: and why Strauss song-arrangements ? Neither is 
anything if not a fitting setting for the poem concerned. 

Mark Hambourg plays—accurately, for once, and even 
modestly—the Naila Waltz of Delibes and Chopin’s Chant 
Polonaise (H.M.V. C2247, 12in., 4s.). One puts on a Hambourg 
record with such trepidation, these days, that to find such 
straightforward playing as greets one here is almost a 
pleasure. 

VIOLIN. 

Of all Kreisler’s recent light records the most recent is by 
far the best: his own Polichinelle Serenade and Winternitz’s 
Dance of the Marionette (H.M.V. DA1215, 10in., 4s.). Light 
as air, both of them, but not the less enjoyable for that. 
Particularly I like his own Serenade—a winner if I know one: 
a miniature of no mean achievement, gay in a naive sort of 
way, and touched up with just the right hint of doll-like 
melancholy in the middle, contrasting section. The Marionette 
Dance is more obvious and consequently more easily tired of. 
Both are exquisitely played, every little nuance given its fullest 
value, every bit of confectionary dressed to the best advantage. 
I hope the: day will come when all restaurant music is as 
deliciously served up as this. As for Kreisler’s two accom- 
panists—Michael Raucheisen for the Serenade, and Carl 
Lamson for the Dance—both are all that this amazing master 
could have wished, and he has been recorded “ clear as a bell.” 

Winifred Small and Maurice Cole have made two excellent 
Broadcast discs: the Allegro from César Franck’s Violin 
Sonata in A (two sides—uncomfortably divided) and the 
Ballet Music from Schubert’s Rosamunde and Nachez’s 
Danses Tziganes. The records are, respectively, 5257 
and 5254 (10in., 2s. each). The recording is less muffled 
than in the Maurice Cole Chopin disc and the playing through- 
out is up to a standard. The Franck—a little on the too 
sturdy side, perhaps, and rather too “grandly” played 
suffers most from the distant quality of the recording (particu- 
larly in the pianoforte part) but I recommend both of these 
records for their good value. 

The same firm gives us Sandler playing the Kreisler arrange- 
ment of Beethoven’s Rondino and Drigo’s Serenade (5258, 
10in., 2s.). Lovers of Sandler’s lush tone and _ brilliant 
sentimentality will have nothing to complain of here, unless 
it be that some of the edge of his brilliance has been worn off 
by the recording. 

*CELLO. 

Gregor Piatigorsky makes a lovely thing of Mendelssohn’s 
Song Without Words, No. 25 in G Major (Parlophone, R1078, 
10in., 2s. 6d.). Here is no indulgence in that tushery which 
has ruined nine-tenths of Mendelssohn’s music for us: the 
Song is played boldly and cleanly. A special word of 
praise goes to Karl Szreter’s accompanying. On the other 
side is a showy, flashy Scherzo by Feltzer. 


C. Henry WARREN. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ROSA PONSELLE (soprano) with EZIO PINZA (bass).—May 
Angels guard thee from Act 2 La Forza del Destino 


(Verdi) and with GIOVANNI MARTINELLI (tenor) 
Miserere (Again the wail of sorrow) from Act 4 II Trovatore 
(Verdi). In Italian, with Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera House under Giulio Setti. H.M.V. 
DB1199, 12in., 6s. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Rondo of Farlaf (Patter 
Song) from Act 2 Russlan and Ludmila (Glinka) and 
Aria of the Miller from Act 1 Roussalka (Dargomijsky). 
In Russian. Orch. acc., under M. Steimann. H.M.V. 
DB1530, 12in., 6s. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Your tiny hand is frozen from 
Act 1 La Bohéme (Puccini) and All hail, thou dwelling 
pure and lowly from Act 3 Faust (Gounod). In Italian. 
Orch acc., under Eugene Goossens. H.M.V. DB1538, 
12in., 6s. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Sanctuary of the heart 
(Ketelbey) and Three horsemen came riding (arr. Dr. 
Romer). In German, with chorus, organ and orchestra 
under Dr. Romer. Parlo. RO20166, 10in., 4s. 

NANNY LARSEN TODSEN (soprano).—Senta’s Ballad from 
The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). In German, with 
Chorus and Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin 
under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. R1079, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

Before starting on my monthly ‘“‘ quota” (the word of the 
moment suggested by a recent Verdian headline, ‘‘ Music 
and Agriculture ’’) I would like to express my gratification 
at being able to base upon up-to-date conditions all notices 
of new records appearing now and hereafter in these columns. 

I will not say I have not been fortunate hitherto. Both my 

H.M.V. and my Columbia models have done me right good 

service this many a day ; nor should I have felt myself qualified, 

with less efficient means at my disposal, to discharge in adequate 
fashion the responsible duties entrusted to me. But these 
are days of constant progress where mechanical devices are 
concerned, and the suspicion had for some time been growing 
upon me that some at least of the faults I was in the habit 
of pointing out were of a kind that recent improvements could, 
and actually did, either modify or obliterate altogether. 

For example, I find that the new His Master’s Voice Electrical 

Reproducer, model 551D, not only yields a magnificently pure 

and truthful quality of tone, but enables me to regulate the 

use of every adjustment with the utmost speed, promptitude, 
and accuracy. In a word, I can rely upon every part of the 
machine to do its intended work properly and perform its 
allotted share towards producing the finest results. I can 
even reduce my béte noire, the over-amplified record, to reason 
by a turn of the knob which governs the ‘‘ Volume Control ”’ ; 
and that is a great gain indeed. I need not occupy further 
space with the description of improvements that have probably 
long ago received their due acknowledgment in the more 
technical pages of THE GRAMOPHONE. Let me only add that 

I am extremely grateful for the change and am hoping that 

“a readers will in turn receive their full share of benefit 

rom it. 


Rosa Ponselle—Hzio Pinza—Giov. Martinelli.—The first 
record gives the closing episode of the second act of La Forza 
del Destino, the second the Miserere scene from Il Trovatore. 
The former has been sung by the same artists at Covent 
Garden, but the second only, I fancy, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. There is no need, at this hour, to 
enlarge upon the American soprano’s interpretations of 
Verdi. Her voice, like his music, is steeped in emotion, and 
directly the two elements meet they set up an equivalent 
current of feeling in those who listen. The connection and 
the response are equally instantaneous; the contrasts are 
no less striking. The stately and dignified phrases of the 
Padre Guardiano provide the effective background as well as 
do the suave, mellifluous tones of the imprisoned Manrico 
(happily unable here to emerge through a thick wall to bow his 
applause); and I take the same serene pleasure in listening 
to the sonorous Pinza as to the evergreen Martinelli. It is 
satisfactory moreover to know that you can buy the record 
holding these three fine voices, together with good choral and 
orchestral accessories, for the sum of 6s. . 

Theodore Chaliapine.—I am glad that the unique Chaliapine 
has lost no time in recording two of his cleverest efforts in the 
Russian operas that were heard here for the first time at the 
Lyceum Theatre last summer. It was hard enough to do 
them justice in print then ; to make a second attempt now is 
scarcely worth while. Only let me warn you that these are 
more normal renderings—though no less interesting on that 
account—than the extraordinary reading of Rubinstein’s 
Persian Love Song to which I drew attention last month. No 
one knows better than Chaliapine where to draw the line. 
His rapid patter in the Glinka air is of an amazing fluency. In 
the song of the old miller from the first act of Roussalka he 
imparts inimitable character to a thoroughly Russian theme, 
and sustains the lively, tuneful spirit of the piece with a youth- 
ful freshness that is simply marvellous. 

Beniamino Gigli—For what they lack in novelty these 
latest samples of the periodical Gigli output certainly make 
up in perfection of quality. The Che gelida is indisputably 
faultless. It provides an object-lesson in refinement of vowel- 
tone and ease of production. Both in this and the Salve 
dimora there is a high C that might make even Welsh tenors 
turn green with envy. The sole fault in the Faust air is an 
excess of portamento which is foreign to the school. Otherwise 
it is a wholly artistic and impressive. rendering. 

Lotte Lehmann.—It all depends, of course; but for my own 
part I should have preferred to hear a tenor soloist in these 
pieces to a soprano. This is especially so with regard to the 
Three Horsemen came riding, a traditional German ballad 
with a hunting theme for horns of the kind that Weber made 
use of in Der Freischiitz. The male chorus sings this with 
approved Teutonic gusto, but the delicate voice of Lotte 
Lehmann scarcely copes with it so effectively. She is better 
suited, assuredly, by the Ketelbey piece, a simple diatonic 
melody nicely arranged by Dr. Rémer for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra. You may observe in this a ‘second subject” 
which consists of the opening phrase of the famous Kol Nidret 
tune that Max Bruch arranged for ’cello solo. On the whole, 
however, the record is well put together and welcome for its 
seasonable attributes. 

Nanny Larsen Todsen.—The telling voice of this admirable 
Wagnerian soprano lends all the requisite effect to Senta’s 
Ballad, in conjunction with the efficient support of Dr. Weiss- 
mann, his splendid Berlin orchestra, and a well-trained group 
of Norwegian spinster—no, spinning choristers. One recog- 
nizes the earnestness and conviction that the Senta throws 
into her narrative of the curse hanging over the poor Dutchman 
whose fate has so aroused her sympathy that she can think 
of naught else. Wagner never wrote music more charac- 
teristic than this; and I note with approval that the singer 
refuses to consider it complete without the outburst at the end, 
which we always hear in the opera but not invariably in a 
concert rendering. 
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RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—O Sanctissima (O du frohliche) 
and Silent Night, Holy Night. In German, with Church 
Organ and Bells. Parlo. Odeon RO20164, 10in. 4s. 

BELLE BAKER.—Eili, Eili, and (with Choir) David Hamelech 
(Jewish Folk Songs). With The Brunswick Concert 
Orchestra. Brunswick 104, 12in. 4s. 

MARCEL WITTRISCH (tenor).—La Paloma (Yradier) and 
O sole mio (De Capua). In German. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
B3767, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

VALERIA BARSOWA (soprano).—Along my pathway from 
Les Noces de Jeannette (Massé) and Charmant Oiseau 
from The Pearl of Brazil (David). In Russian, with 
Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin under Dr. 
Weissmann. Parlo. E11176, 12in. 4s. 

BJORN TALEN (tenor).—The Prize Song from The Master- 
singers (Wagner) and Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonne- 
mond, from Die Walkiire (Wagner). In German, with 
Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin under Dr, 
Weissmann. Parlo. E11177, 12in., 4s. 

FLORICA CHRISTOFOREANU (mezzo-soprano).—O Aprile 
foriero from Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns) and 
Farewell to the little table from Manon (Massenet). In 
Italian. Orch ace. Parlo. E11178, 12in. 4s. 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano).—Ay, Ay, Ay (Freire) 
and Carceleras (Chapi). In Spanish. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
RO20165, 10in. 4s. 

MIRIAM LICETTE (soprano) and HEDDLE NASH (tenor) 
with male chorus.—Miserere Scene from I] Trovatore 
(Verdi), and with MURIEL BRUNSKILL (contralto) and 
DENNIS NOBLE (baritone).—Fairest daughter of the 
Graces (Bella figlia dell’ amore) from Rigoletto (Verdi). 
In English. Orch. ace, Col. DX302, 12in., 4s. 


STILES ALLEN (soprano).—0 rejoice that the Lord has arisen 
from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni), and with HARDY 
WILLIAMSON (tenor).—Miserere Scene from II Trovatore 


(Verdi). In English, with London Concert Orchestra 
under Orazio Fagotti and chorus. Winner L5397, 10in., 
2s. 


PIERRE FOUCHY (tenor).—Aubade de Mylio from Le Roi 
@’Ys (Lalo); and ANDRE GAUDIN (Baritone).—Air 
from Werther (Massenet). In French, with the Orchestra 
of L’Opéra-Comique, Paris under Louis Masson. Decca 
F2601, 10in., 1s. 6d, 

Richard Tauber.—Here is another seasonable contribution 
in the shape of a couple of familiar carols, with organ and 
bells (plenty of bells) al: complete. But their chief recom- 
mendation lies in the fact that they are well and worthily 
rendered by that prince of amorous ballad-singers, Herr 
Richard Tauber. Herewith he proves himself a versatile no 
less than a fascinating artist, and, like the oratorio vocalists 
of another day, as much at home in the church as in the concert- 
room—as successful with a merry hymn-tune as with the en- 
gaging melody of a sly Viennese waltz. Both carols are sung 
in the same quiet, devotional style, and with an absolute 
freedom from affectation or ‘‘ tricks ’’ of the theatrical sort. 
One imagines that they have only to become known to achieve 
a wide popularity, especially when Christmas bells are wanted 
to assemble the family circle. These are loud enough to be 
heard up in the top attics. 

Belle Baker.—Apparently this singer is a lady; but she 
might easily be mistaken for a tenor of Semitic origin recording 
these quaint Jewish folk-songs under the Wailing Wall at 
Jerusalem, so abundantly tearful are they, so redolent of that 
abject misery which the daughters of Israel, sitting by the 
waters of Babylon, must have felt in the very act of weeping. 
It seems almost a pity that their modern imitator should have 
been quite so nasal, for we know how beautiful these weird 
old traditional melodies can sound when intoned by a properly- 
trained Cantor. But in this instance the soloist has sacrificed 
beauty for mere realism, and very disagreeable realism at 
that. Her method lacks even the redeeming quality of 


quaintness; indeed, I cannot think of the Hebrew congre- 
gation that would endure it, at any rate in this country. The 
**Shemang ”’ at the end of the Hili, Hili is an “ inspiration ”’ 
(in the physical sense) rather than an outpouring; and in 
the David Hamelech one regrets that the brief lilting refrain 
of the female chorus did not silence the solo altogether. 

Marcel Wittrisch—German versions of our old acquaintances, 
La Paloma and O sole mio, should prove not unacceptable to 
the student who is fond of comparing linguistic influences on 
voice and style. Besides, half-a-crown is not dear for such 
a good baritone specimen as this. 

Valeria Barsowa.—Much the same argument applies to these 
Russian renderings of a couple of florid French airs, one of 
which is the somewhat hackneyed but always effective Char- 
mant Oiseau. The other is from a charming little one-act 
opera, Les Noces de Jeannette, that deserves to be better 
known over here than it is. Victor Massé wrote it for the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris, where it was produced in 1853, with 
the celebrated original Marguerite of Gounod’s Faust, Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho, in the part of the heroine. So popular did 
it become that it was performed there for the 1000th time 
so long ago as 1895. Jeannette’s vocal display is supposed to 
imitate a nightingale, here represented by the flute; and a 
very pleasing duet they make of it. The voice is essentially 
a girlish light soprano of unforced natural timbre, and controlled 
with abundant technical resource. 

Bjérn Talén.—Norwegians have never struck me as being a 
people inclined to hurry ; but this tenor is an exception to the 
rule, judging by the careless rapture with which he dashes off 
the Preislied. A trifle less carelessness and a little more 
rapture might have been advisable; for the voice is a fine 
one, and I am surprised that so experienced an “old hand ” 
as Dr. Weissmann should have allowed himself to be run away 
with in this fashion. Both singer and conductor had them- 
selves better in hand in the Walkiire air, and it has fared better 
accordingly—a more “‘ sober ”’ rendering, with some tenderness 
and sense of nuance in it. 

Florica Christoforeanu.—Yet another new singer and a 
different nationality—Roumanian, I presume. Anyhow, a 
powerful, sympathetic organ, an assured dramatic style, and 
unquestionably a real mezzo-soprano—not soprano—character. 
In the last respect the label is wrong, whatever the authority 
may have been. None but a mezzo-soprano could have 
infused such a rich and resonant quality into the middle and 
lower notes of the Printemps qui commence. Maybe a little 
less grief in the tone and more suggestion of the seheming 
Philistine woman would have made it even more meritorious. 
The air from Manon needs a rather lighter voice and not quite 
so much of the tragic mood. Manon Lescaut was a senti- 
mental young person, but ready and on the look-out for 
adventure; nor were her eyes brimming over with tears or her 
voice gasping with sobs when she bade farewell to Des Grieux 
and the petite table. 

Conchita Supervia.—In this consummate artist we have 
living proof that a genuine contralto, or even an acknowledged 
mezzo-soprano, need not lose her identity as such because her 
voice is capable of soaring to heights more generally associated 
with the high soprano or even the soprano sfogato. Malibran, 
one of the greatest Rosinas that ever lived, was a singer of 
that stamp; so was Trebelli. I am merely mentioning the 
fact to point a moral. In the present instance the talented 
Conchita Supervia does not ‘pull out her top notes,” but 
confines herself to the part of her expressive voice that is 
requisite for a couple of her most attractive national numbers. 
As a matter of course, she sings them adorably—in a word, 
as she alone can. 

M. Licette, M. Brunskill, Heddle Nash, and Dennis Noble.— 
These are names that speak for themselves. The realm of 
English opera could not provide a stronger team for the per- 
formance of things like the Miserere from T'rovatore and the 
quartet from Rigoletto; nor do I intend embarking upon the 
invidious task of picking holes or making comparisons. One 
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criticism only will I allow myself, and that concerns the chorus 
in the Miserere. It is too small, too loud, too self-assertive ; 
and it upsets the balance every time. 

Stiles Allen and Hardy Williamson.—There is a run on the 
Miserere this month—exactly why or wherefore I should be 
much interested to learn. Perhaps it is in demand; or can 
it be the name of a ‘“‘runner” in another Irish sweepstake ? 
If so, the inevitable bell which begins it must be the signal 
for the start. No; this is happily the “finish”; and, as it 
only costs 2s., inclusive of the Prayer from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
maybe the touch of excitement in the tones of the Leonora- 
Santuzza will be thought worth so modest a figure. Seriously, 
though, it is a capital record, and equal to many that cost 
more, 

Pierre Fouchy and André Gaudin.—It is a good thing there 
is no nationality in art, otherwise I fear the cry of “‘ Buy 
British !”’ might deter many from interesting themselves in a 
record which is French from alpha to omega. But that is not 
the real trouble. I doubt whether the record would really 
interest them, cheap as it sounds at eighteenpence! Surely 
this kind of thing is intended only for the French market. 
Music and singers are good enough in their way, but utterly 
unfamiliar here; and, as it so happens, the pieces selected 
by M. Louis Masson from Le Roi d’Ys and Werther are among 
the dullest in those dull operas. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


CHORAL 


The London Catholic Choir has made four records (Columbia 
DB669-672, 10in,, 2s. 6d. each) which should be enthusiastically 
received by all who are interested in them. They are note- 
worthy for two qualities ; real, strong vitality, and diction 
which, if not perfect throughout, is exceptionally clear. The 
items are mostly popular hymns, but DB669, which has the 
Lourdes Hymn (English version), has also Gounod’s Ave 
Verum; and DB672 has, with Sweet Sacrament Divine, 
Elgar’s Op. 2, No. 1, his Ave Verum. The tune to God of 
mercy (DB671) is said to be an ‘“‘ English Melody ” ; surely 
this is a Welsh tune ? The recording (with organ), in St. 
Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, is powerful, but successful (anyhow, 
as choral records go). 

Of all hymn records, I do not remember one that has ever 
impressed me so much as, in its way, one of St. Bartholomew’s 
Choir, New York (H.M.V. B3945, 10 in., 2s. 6d.). What is 
so fine is Sun of my soul (the well-known tune, Hursley). The 
other hymn Hark! hark ! my soul (also its best-known tune, 
by Smart). Therecording is in St. Bartholomew’s, New York; 
the tone is tremendous, but the recording has taken it. Diction 
will strike English hearers as very pure, I think. 

The Llewellyn Sacred Singers (male quartet, with small 
organ, Panachord 25088, 10in. 1s. 6d.) provide a record of the 
American four-square gospel type— Jesus, Saviour, pilot me and 
I am wandering down. Performance and recording are im- 
peccable. , 

The Minster Choristers have made three more popular 
hymn records, Sterno SR004-6 (10in., 1s. 3d. each), perhaps 
better recorded than those I reviewed last month. They will 
be enjoyed by many, though in the accompaniments a reed 
organ predominates. 

C. M. C. 








SONGS 


There are four or five Handel records this month. First, 
Decca follow up last month’s with another of the first rank, 
K613 (12in., 2s. 6d.), this by Titterton (tenor), who reminds 
me more and more of John Coates. For once, a less familiar 
Handel aria, How vain is man, from Judas. This aria is 
something of a problem. Read the title, How vain is man, 
form an idea what kind of music to expect—then play the 
first phrases—and at once you have Handel’s chief weakness, 
plain as a pikestaff. In the oratorio, Judas Maccabaeus is 
telling his people to praise not him, but God, for his victory ; 
Handel finds so.uething about man’s boasting, can’t resist it, 
so forgets all about the vanity! It is difficult to say just how 
Titterton could have done better. Perhaps the problem is 
mainly psychological ; at any rate, a little more weight and 
solemnity might have counteracted Handel’s gay rhythms and 
perky melody. Where’er you walk (from Semele) is excellent. 
It is not quite perfectly sostenuto ; in this bel canto one should 
sing right through the consonants. In How vain the greater 
part of the first section is cut in the reprise. 


Sterno have made a laudable attempt to give us cheap 
but sound Handel records, They may be fully recommended 
to all who do not expect the very highest standard. Indeed, 
Eric Chandler (barytone) comes very near the best in J rage, 
I melt, I burn and Oh, ruddier than the cherry (from Acis and 
Galatea) and Honour and arms (from Samson, with a very 
fair bottom D, and most of the first section cut in the reprise), 
821 (10in., ls. 3d.). Elliott Conway (tenor) is, I think, new to 
me. He gives a slightly hurried, otherwise good, Where’er 
you walk. He sounds not quite up to Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Eleanore, but I have reviewed more boring records of it by 
more famous singers (SR007, 10in., 1s. 3d.). Thelma Tuson 
(soprano) sings Angels ever bright and fair (from Theodora) 
on 8022 (12in., 2s. 6d.); this is slightly marred by traces of 
modern Italian opera style. These Sternos would be little 
short of the best if they would improve their accompaniments, 
especially purging them of a reed organ. On 8022 is also 
Gounod’s Ave Maria on Bach’s prelude, as also on Columbia 
DX301 (12in., 4s.), by Isobel Baillie (soprano), Personally 
I vote for the Sterno; if we must have this Gounod, let’s 
have it laid on thick; but Miss Baillie’s accustomed purity 
of style is here as ever, as also in Mendelssohn’s O for the wings 
of a dove, which however we know too well not to miss the 
chorus. Miss Baillie’s diction still needs serious attention. 


Derek Oldham (tenor) gives us Ombra mai fi (Handel’s 
‘*Celebrated Largo,’ from Serse), in an English translation 
(H.M.V. C2299, 12in., 4s.), and The Lost Chord (Sullivan), 
both with effective orchestra and organ. It is one of the 
best records he has made, 


Stuart Robertson’s associates are now labelled Male Quartet : 
the whole ensemble, including the piano, is as brilliant as 
ever on H.M.V. B3971 (10in., 2s. 6d.). The Lincolnshire 
Poacher is as piquant and exhilarating as anything they’ve 
done, and all who are inclined to think that ‘“‘ folk-song”’ 
is only a highbrow cult please note that we are proud to own 
this as an English folk-song (though the label doesn’t so much 
as hint at it). The Vicar of Bray is as well done in its way. 

Arrangements by Gerald Moore of Home, sweet home and 
Loch Lomond should be interesting, but I am doubtful whether 
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certain effects have “come off.” They are sung by Roy 
Henderson and his Male-voice Quintet on Decca F2657 
(10in., 1s. 6d.), and it is the Quintet whose success on this 
record I doubt. They are also a little too strong. Laurence 
Vincent (barytone) sings two hymns straightforwardly, 
Faith of our fathers (traditional) and Happy we who thus 
united (Herbert) on Decca F2460. His diction is a little 
indistinct, though not enough to spoil this record for those who 
care for it. 

Harry Dearth (barytone) is a superb Sergeant of the Line 
(Weatherly and W. H. Squire), and almost as swaggering a 
Drum-Major (Weatherly and Newton). He has a full-blooded 
orchestral accompaniment (Columbia DX300, 12in., 4s.). 

Sandy MacFarlane (Scottish comedian) sounds authentic 
(Columbia DB666, 10in., 2s. 6d.). But for me he is not 
rhythmical enough, nor generally spirited enough, in Blue 
bonnets over the border and Jock o’ Hazeldean. 

Essie Ackland (contralto) sings as finely as ever on H.M.V. 
C2282 (12in., 4s.) in two songs into which, however, not even 
she can breathe life, The flight of ages (Bevan) and The 
Children’s Home (Cowen). 

C. M. C. 





CHRISTMAS RECORDS 


Christmas is undoubtedly coming. Here are two or three 
real Christmas records, childlike, gently happy, quietly gay, 
with the spirit of The Eternal Child. Need I add that there 
is also a plentiful supply of the favourite Christmas hymns ? 

I suppose the chief claim is made by two Christmas Service 
Records. The first is A Christmas Service recorded by The 
Rector, Choir, and Organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside 
(Broadcast Twelve, 3120, Is. 6d.). On one side is a verse of 
O come, all ye faithful (Adeste), responses, The Lord’s Prayer, 
and an effective arrangement (Walford Davies) of A Babe 
lies in the Cradle in which the words are here very obscure 
indeed ; on the other side Good Christian men, rejoice (In 
dulci jubilo), part of the First Lesson for Christmas morning, 
the Collect, the Grace, and Hark, the herald angels sing. 
(On the label the Collect is wrongly put before the Lesson.) 
On the whole, this is a very good, strong, and effective record. 
In the louder parts, the effect is as usual, that the recording 
has been too close. At the beginning and end, a “ fading in 
and out’ is not completely successful—as if borne on a gusty 
wind, though not nearly so violent as this perhaps suggests. 
A Christmas Evening Service by The Vicar, Choir, and 
Organist of St. James’s Church, London, N.W. (Imperial 
2583, 10in., Is. 3d.) starts with O come, all ye faithful (Adeste), 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer, a few verses of the Second 
Lesson for Christmas morning, and the Nunc Dimittis (Lord, 
now lettest Thou); on Side 2 are Versicles, the Collect for 
Christmas Eve in the Revised Prayer Book, While shepherds 
watched, the prayer O Lord, support us all the day long, and 
the Grace. I hope Imperial will reward me fittingly for 
supplying details that should be on the labels. This record, 
too, is very good; it might be described as in nineteenth- 





century style, but strong and free from sentimentality. There 
are evidently women in the Choir. 

Quite the most attractive, genuine, Christmas record that 
has yet reached me comes from the Choir of the Temple 
Church, London (H.M.V. B3976, 10in., 2s. 6d.). Sir Richard 
Terry’s setting of Lullay, my liking is delightful, and Thalben 
Ball’s of There is no rose of such virtue is almost as good, true 
to the English type with perhaps a touch of Holst. (The 
tenor soloist should be named: he is very good indeed, thus 
far reminding us of Steuart Wilson. The treble soloist is 
good, except in diction.) Goss’s See amid the winter's snow 
verges on anthem, but its simple tunefulness and light rhythm 
keep it right. The arrangement (Ball) of the Christmas 
Lullaby (A Babe lies in the Cradle) brings out its full beauty. 
The use of piano (very poor, though) emphasises the true 
character of the music. 

From §t. George’s Chapel, Windsor, comes one of those 
quietly, simply beautiful, musical examples of harmonised 
hymn-singing which we now look for from Sir Walford Davies 
and his Choir (Columbia DB656, 10in., 2s. 6d.). As far as 
we can judge, it would be perfect if the recording were. As 
with gladness men of old is sung to its familiar tune, Diz. 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning is sung to a lovely 
Bach tune (as in the English Hymnal); splendid is the 
Tierce de Picardie (the major ending), without an Amen. 

The Choir of St. Mary-le-Bow has made four records 
(Broadcast Twelve, 3104-7 each ls. 6d.), of some of the most 
popular Christmas hymns (few if any of them real carols, 
but on the border). They may all be recommended. The 
recording is too full (and, thanks to that, perhaps a little 
rough), but no more than in practically every choral record 
yet issued. 

The Royal Choral Society, under Dr. Sargent, have recorded 
The First Nowell and Tchaikovsky’s Legend (Christ in his 
garden) on H.M.V.B3977 (10in., 2s. 6d.); Good King 
Wenceslas and a straightforward setting by Fletcher of 
Tennyson’s Ring out, wild bells, on C2302 (12 in., 4s.). The 
first, third, and fourth have organ, the fourth a peal of bells 
also. All is fairly up to the high standard of the R.C.S. and 
H.M.V. The Legend has little finesse, but that may be largely 
the fault of the very powerful recording. Played in the 
Albert Hall, and heard from the gallery, I can imagine these 
records very impressive. Dr. Sargent and the R.C.S. recorded 
the Legend last Christmas; I should be surprised to find 
this recording any real improvement. 

John McCormack (tenor, H.M.V. DA117, 10in., 4s.) gives us 
a lesser known Ave Maria, and this, starting as it does with 
the Angelic Salutation, we may perhaps include among the 
Christmas records. Peter Cornelius was a nineteenth-century 
Rhenish composer, some of whose work ought to be generally 
known. This Ave Maria is not outstanding, but is pleasingly 
simple, even verging on austerity, and might improve still 
further on acquaintance. McCormack sings it with a con- 
viction which, applied on the other side to The Prayer Perfect, 
a song by the American barytone Oley Speaks, almost carries 
us with him in that, too. 

Just before going to press five records have arrived, of 
which all I need say is, that every single reader ought to have 
all five for Christmas. They are Decca F 2639-2643 (10in., 1s. 6d. 
each), by St. Martin’s Choral Society, recorded at the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. No talk about what is Christ- 
mas music is necessary if you soak yourself in these, then remem- 
ber that nothing not in the same spirit is real Christmas music. 
Even O come, all ye faithful and the like are different, and right, 
here. Nearly all the others are in the English Carol Book (A. R. 
Mowbray, London), and as the singers have not quite succeeded 
in getting the words over, you should get that collection (both 
books, words only 6d. altogether). Herbert Howells’s 
“ carol-anthem’’ A Spotless Rose is very lovely indeed. 
Moreover, in this is also the real spirit of plainsong. 

C. M. CRABTREE, 
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More Christmas Records 


The Christmas fare this year seems to be well up to standard 
—honest-to-goodness sentiment served up with brandy butter. 
The best records are Christmas Memories by the Westminster 
Choir (H.M.V. C2300, 12in., 4s.), Christmas Phantasy (arr. 
Virgo) by the Cedric Sharpe Sextet (H.M.V. C2304, 12in., 4s.) 
and A Dream of Christmas (Ketelbey) by John Johnson and his 
International Orchestra with narrator and singer (Decca 
F2620, 10in., 1s. 6d.). These three are safe recommendations 
because they have a musicianly quality as well as the other 
usual ingredients. 

From Edison Bell one expects hymns sung by a chorus with 
a band accompaniment, remembering the records made at 
Whitefields’ Tabernacle: and here are Good King Wenceslas 
and While Shepherds watched, Christians awake and The 
First Nowell (Winner 5409-11, ls. 6d. each) played by the 
Black Dyke Mills Band with a certain clean resoluteness that 
makes them suitable for public use. Similar in scope but 
rather rougher is @ ‘‘ vocal selection” of Christmas Hymns 
by the Salvation Army Southall I Songsters with their band 
(Regal MR432, Is. 6d.). 

A very sentimental ditty on the exile theme called Christmas 
Bells are ringing will be found in almost every list. The best 
effort that I have heard is by Robert Gwynn, who prefaces the 
song with appropriate dialogue from the prairie (Imp. 2596, 
Is. 3d.); this is coupled with Albert Whelan’s well known 
Darby and Joan’s Xmas. It is also very well done by the 
Zonophone Concert Quartette and Old Jim’s Christmas 
Hymn (Zono, 5991, 1s. 6d.). Christmas Melodies by the 
Fireside are also to be heard on several makes: perhaps the 
Mayfair Orchestra does the best on H.M.V. B3987 (2s. 6d.). 

The comic records specially made for this Christmas have 
nothing outstanding about them. Sandy Powell (Broadcast 
761, 9in., 1s.), Monty Bailee (Sterno 825, ls. 6d.) and Charles 
Penrose with Kay Connor and F. Hearn (Col. DB667, 2s. 6d.), 
supply fairly amusing sketches of Santa Claus, Christmas 
dinners and policemen, and Billy Bennett and his Kerbstone 
Kwartette (Col. DB658, 2s. 6d.) have fun with Please let me 
sleep on your doorstep tonight ; Bennett is himself in Christmas 
Day in the Cook House. It is a good thing that the Vocalion 
people have revived the best of previous issues, notably the 
Buggins records (Broadcast 471, X6, and 637, 1s. each) in 
which Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan shine. They 
have certainly not been superseded. 


Nursery Songs 

The day has passed when we used to inveigh against nursery 
rhyme records and their cockney accents. Nothing could be 
better than what we have had in the last year or two, and a new 
one by Uncle George’s Party (H.M.V. B3983, 2s. 6d.) introduces 
some rhymes which must be unfamiliar to most nurseries. 
More please ! 

Uncle Stanley has gone out of his way to elaborate Milne’s 
The King’s Breakfast and Fraser-Simson’s setting of it into a 
double sided affair (Panachord 20596, 1s. 6d.). He works hard 
enough, but coming after the Dale Smith and George Baker 
records of it he seems to have cheapened and coarsened it 
somehow. 

Harry Hopewell (“‘ Uncle Harry ’’), familiar broadcasting 
voice for northern listeners, has four Decca records to himself. 
He has chosen Market Square and Buckingham Palace (F2635), 
In the Dark and Disobedience (F2636) from ‘‘ When we were 


very young’’, and Charles Augustus Fortescue and Matilda, - 


Liza Lehmann’s settings from Belloc’s ‘“‘ Cautionary Tales ” 
(F2638) and two oddments, The Four Cross Roads and Little 
holes in Heaven (F2637). All of these, except possibly the last, 
should give delight to thousands of homes. They are sung in a 
friendly, amateurish way, not unduly affected ; and the accom- 
paniments, as always on Decca records, are most sympathetic. 
} se aeamaainel the surface noise is aggressive in these silent 
ays. 


PEPPERING. 








BAND RECORDS 


I have recently acquired a French H.M.V. record (K6317) 
which illustrates typical French Military Band work at its 


best. The band is evidently not a regular organisation, except 
for recording purposes for the label merely calls it Musique 
Militaire conducted by M. Courtade, but the precision of attack 
and release and the unanimity of the Sforzandos are magnificent 
and the finish and elan with which Le drapeau de la liberté and 
Le banninére de la victoire are played gives new life to these two 
old favourites. They are both first-class marches of course, 
and as played here it is quite impossible to keep one’s feetstill. 

Another new French H.M.V. record (K6217) contains three 
short airs—Austerlitz (1815), Marche du le Consul and La 
Marche des Bonnets a4 Poil (1805). These are similar to and 
may be taken to correspond to the Regimental Marches of the 
various English Regiments. This record is interesting for the 
fine drum and fife recording which is the best I have ever heard. 
Only Austerlitz is played by the drums and fifes, the other two 
being played by the full band and as the band is that of the 
Royal Belgian Guards conducted by M. A. Prévost a good 
performance is assured. The reverse side contains a Cherubini 
melody called La Favorite played by the same band. The 
tone is very full and heavy and the recording of the timpani is 
remarkable. 

Among the new English records the best is Columbia DX298 
—Suppé’s The Jolly Robbers—Overture played by the B.B.C. 
Wireless Military Band. Suppé’s Overtures are good material 
for the military band medium and this one is arranged very well. 
Even so, a comparison with the Polydor record made by 
Melichar and a Symphony Orchestra reveals several weak 
spots. It also reveals the somewhat heavy-handed and stodgy 
interpretation of Mr. Walton O’Donnell. The recording is 
first rate, but for a little too much resonance. 

A tuneful re-recording by the Coldstream Guards Band is the 
Selection of Wilfred Sanderson's Songs (H.M.V. C2296). Here 
we have such popular favourites as Until, The Company 
Sergeant-Major, Drake goes West and Up from Somerset 
splendidly played and recorded. The other new H.M.V. 
record (B3951) is adisappointment. A modern recording of the 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers is due, but this record by the 
Coldstream Guards Band is a mere travesty, so that the old 
Vocalion record made years ago when the Life Guards Band 
was conducted by my old and lamented friend Lieut. Eldridge, 
must still rank as the best performance. Would that it could 
have had all the advantages of present-day recording. Coates’s 
Wood Nymphs on the reverse is much better. 

Broadcast ‘“‘ Twelve” 3115 contains a sound and well- 
balanced performance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 
by the Welsh Guards Band. This is the best record made by 
this band for some time. 

A good cheap record is Imperial 2586 so far as one side at 
any rate is concerned. Cuwpid’s Army is an attractive morsel, 
and is well played by the Royal Horse Guards Band. The 
Changing of the Guard on the reverse, which is, I notice, by 
Flotsam and Jetsam, is a very milk-and-watery affair. 

The only brass band record illustrates the fine Black Dyke 
Band wasting its talent on a rubbishy thing called A merry 
hunting day by one W. Partridge. On the reverse is a 


brilliant cornet solo Fire-star—as “‘ fireworky”’ as its name 
suggests—played by Owen Bottomley, the band’s cornet soloist 
We, dae Ge 


(Winner 5386). 
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Grock 

There must be a limited number of people who will care to 
possess a set of records in an album containing the famous 
music hall act of Grock the French clown, however faithfully 
recorded: more limited probably than the number who 
rushed to buy Betove’s Folies Musicales record last month. 
But this Grock album (Parlophone RA222. 017-20, 10in., 16s.) is 
the more important. Grock has now retired, and written his 
autobiography ; we shall not again cheer his entrance with the 
huge suit-case containing the tiny violin, nor watch his bland 
silences, his sudden gestures, his shuffling gait, his incredible 
dexterity. But at least with these records we can recall them 
vividly, and can still hear his infantile patter, his “Pourquoi?” 
and his “Sans blague”; his beautiful playing of various 
instruments, and his hollow imitation of the lowest notes of the 
bassoon. 


The Flower of Hawaii 


Richard Tauber introduces four numbers from Paul Abraham’s 
new play “ The Flower of Hawaii’’ which are as attractive as 
those of “‘ Viktoria and her Hussar.”” They are White Flower 
of the Islands and A Paradise beside the Sea (Parlo. RO20167, 
4s.), Had I the words and Save your kisses till you love me 
(RO20168}. As I played them over each seemed more 
desirable than the last, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
they seem to me the best value for money among the records 
I have reviewed this month. 


There is also a desirable selection from the play in which the 
Comedy Harm are supported by Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C2329, 12in., 4s.) and the slow fox-trot, 
Flower of Hawaii, in which they are supported by the Lewis 
Ruth Band, which plays A Paradise beside the Sea without 
them (H.M.V. B6104, 2s. 6d.). Two more dance records by 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra contain My little boy and My 
golden baby (H.M.V. 6102), Save your kisses and Any port 
is home to a sailor (B 6103), all delightful to listen to. A 
luxuriant bloomer, this flower of Hawaii, and likely to shed 
fragrance for many weeks. : 


Welcome 


Lucienne Boyer’s record of Parlez-moi d’amour (Col. DB673, 
2s. 6d.) needs no praise from me. It won the Grand Prix du 
Disque for its class in Paris, and thoroughly deserved it. 

The Comedy Harmonists are also heard singing in English 
the haunting Over the blue from the film ‘“‘ Monte Carlo Madness ”’ 
(H.M.V. B3972, 2s. 6d.). Another gem ! 

Roger Quilter’s delicious music for that equally delicious 
fairy tale Where the Rainbow ends is played charmingly by a 
Salon Orchestra under the direction of the composer on Parlo. 
E11175 (12in., 4s.). 








Begging for Love 

The troubadours are still a little mournful but there are signs 
of a revival of hope. Rudy Vallee, the American radio wrecker 
of hearts, apparently is too particular, else why should he be 
Begging for love so appealingly on H.M.V. B3982 (2s. 6d.) while 
his countryman Bing Crosby having put his foot in it says 
I apologize most gallantly on Brunswick 1219 (2s. 6d.) ; 
evidently the lady forgives for on the reverse we find him singing 
Sweet and lovely. Russ Colombo, a baritone with a useful bag 
of tricks, feels the same way (H.M.V. B3984, 2s. 6d.); I like 
to think that he only sings You call it madness on the reverse, 
because he is one-quarter author of the song. Geoffrey 
Gwyther also sings this song with a rather untopical invocation 
to the Sweet Summer Breeze as a backing (Decca F2626, Is. 6d.). 
Ord Hamilton and our old friend Jack Smith, still whispering, 
sing Pardon me, pretty baby and Little girl (Decca F2645, 1s. 6d. 
and Imperial 2600, 1s. 3d.). Maurice Elwin and Sam Browne 
give widely differing renderings of Kiss me good-night on 
Zono. 5975 and Winner 5495 (1s. 6d. each). Richard Crooks’ 
fine voice has better material than usual in J’ll always be true, 
an attractive tune by Benatzky, and Vienna, city of my 
dreams (H.M.V. DA1239, 4s. 6d.), while Norman Blair makes 
the most of another good waltz I offer you these roses (Zono. 
5978, ls. 6d.). Carl Brisson begins the downward trend of the 
despondent group ; he is only mildly cynical in I’m thrw with 
love and Love is like that (Decca F2591, 1s. 6d.). Leslie Hutchin- 
son is also Thru’ with love on one side of Parlo. R1083 (2s. 6d.), 
but sings For you on the other charmingly. 

Layton and Johnstone fans will be glad to have their record of 
Mausie (Col. DB655, 2s. 6d.), the laughing song from ‘“‘ Viktoria 
and Her Hussar ”’ which is suffering sadly from the treatment 
it is receiving at the hands of such people as Randolph Sutton 
(Imperial 2590, 1s. 3d.) who is much more in his element On a 
cold and frosty morning. Norman Long has some amusing 
things to say about National Economy, but is not so interesting 
when singing of sweethearts (Col. DB676, 2s. 6d.). Those 
Four Chaps, of Radio fame, in Taking the Air did not amuse us 
(Decca F2597, 1s. 6d.); but neither did Cecily Courtneidge’s 
effort to make Ali Baba’s Camel trot right across both sides of 
H.M.V. B3985 (2s. 6d.). This is one of the great disappoint- 
ments of the month. However, anyone who saw her in the 
sketch Laughing Gas will be glad to recall its absurdities on 
B3993 and When it’s milking time in Switzerland is a faithful 
reproduction of this artist’s art (B4002, 2s. 6d.). 

Tf you like risqué songs better than straightforward comedy, 
try Betty Bolton’s J want a man (Imperial 2598, 1s. 3d.). 

Greta Keller has left us to follow her husband Joe Sargent 
in his travels ; perhaps that accounts for the feeling she puts 
into Blues in my heart (Decca F2592, 1s. 6d.). 

Jenny Howard continues in the Fields style and this month 
offers You were fooling me and A little love from you (Winner 
5406, Is. 6d.) complete with burlesque. 

Ruth Etting makes her second appearance in the Imperial List 
singing Me, joyously, and Have you forgotten less joyously 
(2601, Is. 3d.). Phyllis Robins is a newcomer to the Columbia 
list ; maybe you will like her That's what I like about you or 
maybe you’ll wonder What are you thinkin’ about, baby, to sing 
such songs (Col. DB653, 2s. 6d.). 


Comedians 

The best of a long list of should-be-amusing records is Liza 
and Bill at the Pictures (Winner 5403, Is. 6d.). This at least 
has the merit of simplicity and vitality ; the rest are all too 
bright and machine-made. Even Charles Penrose and Kaye 
Connor under their various aliases are beginning to flag, 
though the Laughing Speed Cop (Broadcast 765, 1s.) has a 
flicker of the old infectious bonhomie. There is something 
attractive about Harold Walden (Imp. 2589, ls. 3d.) in his 
rather broad songs; and Billy Merson may be thanked for 
reviving The Spaniard that blighted my life and On the good 
ship Yacki Hicki Doo La (Decca F2653, 1s. 6d.). 
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Party Novelties 


A good deal of ingenuity has been expended in devising 
records to amuse visitors or provide an excuse for some mild 
betting. Besides the dreadfully amusing indiscretion of Leslie 
Sarony in Rhymes, i.e., limericks with the last line left out, 
which is recorded with equal spirit on H.M.V. B6090 (2s. 6d.), 
Regal MR 449 (1s. 6d.) and Decca F2679 (1s. 6d.), by the New 
Mayfair Orchestra, by Cotton and his Band and by Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra, there is a much 
more ingenious if less excit- 
ing Limerick Puzzle Record 
(H.M.V. B3986, 2s. 6d.) on 
which Claude Hulbert sings six 
different unfinished limericks 
on each side, while the inner 
grooves contain six last lines 
on each side. The effect is 
that by placing the needle in 
the various possible grooves, 
no less than 64 different 
limericks can be obtained ! 





Grave and Gay 


Notable, chiefly because of the price, is a Cossack Choir in 
The Twelve Robbers and The Cossack Prisoners (Sterno 811, 
ls. 3d.); notable, chiefly because of the opera, is a Vocal 
Selection from Faust by a Grand Opera Company (H.M.V. 
C2290. 12in., 4s.) which is not so distinguished as last month's 
Carmen ; and notable, because such records are not common 
and this one is splendidly done, is an organ medley of Hymns 
played by Berkeley Mason 
(Col. DX312, 12in., 4s.). 

Sir Harry Lauder continues 
his series with I’d love to be 
a sailor, plus throat-clearing 
and rather heavy patter, and 
She’s the lass for me (H.M.V. 
D1968, 12in., 4s. red label). 
Even when he’s not at his 
best, he’s better than the 
rest. 

For Christmas and other 
parties there are Paul Jones 











This six-grooves-in-parallel 
arrangement enables H.M.V. 
also to provide a Tell your 
fortune record (B3979, 2s. 6d.) 
with six alternatives for men 
or for women, according to 





A TENTATIVE LIST 


records on H.M.V. C2291 
(12in., 4s.) and Zono. 5985 
(1s. 6d.) and a Musical Chairs 
record, H.M.V. C2301 (12in., 
4s.); and two jolly Lancers 
records of Gilbert and Sulli- 


the groove in which the needle 
is placed. This is good fun 
which might soon pall. 

Then there is the game of 
spotting tunes. Ian Mac- 
pherson conducts T'antalising 
Tunes (Parlo. R1082, 2s. 6d.) 
which are rather too simple 
for anything but children’s 
parties. Puzzle Record No. 3 
(H.M.V. B3981, 2s. 6d.) is on 
similar lines, but the best of 
all is the New Mayfair Orches- 
tra in Guess the Tunes (H.M.V. 
C2298, 12in., 4s.). The tunes 
are excellently chosen and 


Dvorak’s Quintet in A, 
Col. LX152 
Grieg’s Symphonic Dances, 
Parlo. E11171-2 
Finlandia, H.M.V. DB1584 
Kreisler, H.M.V. DA1I215 
Rudolph Dolmetsch, Col. DB680 
Chaliapine, H.M.V. DB1530 
Gigli, H.M.V. DB1538 
Supervia, Parlo. RO20165 
Tauber, Parlo. RO20164, 
RO20167-8 
Titterton, Decca K613 
Stuart Robertson, 
H.M.V. B3971 
St. Martin’s Choral Society, 
Decca F2639-43 


Lawrence Tibbett, 
H.M.V. DAgo9 
Lucienne Boyer, Col. DB673 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. B4000 
Adelaide Hall, Brunswick 1217 
Lone Star Ranger, 
Imperiai 2602 
Smoking Concert, 
H.M.V. C2306 
Old Time Music Hall, 
Regal MR428-9 
Rhymes, Decca F2679 
Cavalcade, Col. DX305 
The Casey Court Concert, 
Regal MR448 
LONDON EDITOR. 


van tunes with Sir Roger de 
Coverley as a fill-up on 
Decca F2628—9 (1s. 6d. each). 
These are as good as one 
could wish. 

Yodellers continue to be 
in demand and you can take 
your choice from a Dutch 
Wedding yodelled by Russell 
and Zillah (Sterno 824, is. 
3d.), Yodelling Lovers yodel- 
led by Harry Wulson (Im- 
perial 2597, 1s. 3d.),.and 
George Van Dusen yodelling 
By the side of the Zuyder Zee 
on Broadcast 768 (Is.), and 
with the doubtful addition of 





very well played, and will 





puzzle nearly everyone for a 
while: the solutions are given on the inner grooves. 


Musical Comedies 


It was obvious that every company would rush out a 
Cavalcade selection in time for Christmas. The Columbia 
version is the least stereotyped and succeeds admirably in 
conjuring up the pageantry of the play (Debroy Somers Band, 
Col. DX305, 4s.): Decca have entrusted it to Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra (K619) who use the same arrangement as the H.M.V. 
record with prologue and epilogue spoken by George Baker. 
The Commodore Grand Orchestra, sometimes overwhelmed by 
the organ from the same theatre, are on Winner 5399 (1s. 6d.), 
and at the bottom of the class is The Regency Orchestra on 
Sterno 8023 (2s. 6d.). 


The Gilbert and Sullivan opera to be ‘selected ’’ on Decca 
this month is The Gondoliers with the same cast as last month 
in another charming performance (Decca K609, 2s. 6d.). 
Equally good are the London Light Opera Company in Vocal 
Gems from the Mikado (Panachord 25084, 1s. 6d.). 


The delicate music of Messager’s Véronique wears well and 
the Columbia Light Opera Company is really good at this sort 
of thing (Col. DX303, 4s.), while the H.M.V. Light Opera Com- 
pany are as competent if not as artistic in more robust songs 
from Chu Chin Chow (H.M.V. C2260, 4s.). 


Fay Stedman and John 
Curtis two ditties called The Blind Girl and the Yodeller and 
The Yodelling Swiss (Parlo. R1080, 2s. 6d.). 


What Edgar missed 


Jolly dance records for your Christmas parties, none of 
which costs more than ls. 6d. are plentiful. Here are the best 
of them :—Jolly good company and Smile, darn ya, smile 
(Imperial 2582, Is. 3d.); The Queen was in the Parlour and 
Song of Happiness (Broadcast 744, 1s.) ; Ali Baba’s Camel 
(Regal MR443, 1s. 6d.); On a cold and frosty morning and 
The Toy Town Guards (Sterno 819, 1s. 3d.); To-day I feel 
80 happy (Sterno 814, ls. 3d.) and The Changing of the Guard 
(Sterno 818, ls. 3d.). 


Waltzes and tangos are a welcome change from jollity and 
for restfulness try Morphia waltz played by the Orchestra 
Mascotte (Parlo. R1076, 2s. 6d.); for a tango that is better 
to listen to than to dance to, T'here beneath the lilac tree played 
by Barnabas von Géczy and his Orchestra (Parlo. R1061, 
2s. 6d.) and for tangos that are better to dance to than to 
listen to, André Astén’s Orchestra in Te Fwista, ja, ja, and 
Adios, Argentina (Sterno 815, 1s. 3d.), Siempre and Donde 
estas Corazon by the Orquesta Tipica Bianco Bachicha (Parlo. 
R1075, 2s. 6d.) and the English Jay Wilbur’s Band playing the 
tuneful There’s something in your eyes (Imperial 2580, 


Is. 3d.). - 
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Buy British 

The revival of old songs, preferably old music hall songs of 
twenty or thirty years ago, has reached the pinnacle this month. 
In every list there is every conceivable kind of medley of these 
old songs, and voices in every home in England this Christmas 
will ring with the Christmas cheer so generously provided by 
the gramophone companies. These records can be roughly 
divided into three groups: The Old-Time Music Hall Songs, 
Old Songs and Ballads of varying antiquity, and the numerous 
medleys of comparatively recent tunes. 

In the first group pride of place must go to the two Regal 
records of An Old-time Music Hall, Second House (MR428-9 
ls. 6d. each) in which the atmosphere of the old music-hall is 
excellently recaptured, various singers such as Albert Chevalier, 
Gertie Gitana and Harry Champion are impersonated in their 
most famous songs and the whole is presided over by Jack 
Morrison as Chairman. A different attempt, and not so 
successful to recapture the same atmosphere is Song Memories 
of the Past (H.M.V. C2297, 4s.) in which Sydney Gustard plays 
Daisy Bell, Lily of Laguna, etc., at the organ of the Gaumont 
Palace Cinema, Chester, and the audience sings the refrains. 


Jack Hylton’s Orchestra are, of course, first-rate in Further - 


Old Songs (H.M.V. C2307, 4s.) with appropriate vocalists and 
The English Minstrels with Alexander and Mose have made a 
jolly vignette of old songs interspersed with jokes between 
Alexander and Mose which are already well known to wireless 
listeners. There is plenty of conviviality and lively thrumming 
of banjos (H.M.V. C2305, 4s. 6d.); but the finest example 
of infectious conviviality is another Smoking Concert record 
for which we have to thank Tom Leamore, George Jackley, 
Leslie Sarony and Hylton’s Orchestra (H.M.V. C2306, 4s.). 
This isthe record for sending to your friends at home and abroad. 
Less ambitious but well-done are Music Hall Favourites, Parts 
3 and 4 on Panachord 25083 (1s. 6d.) and Old Time Music 
Hall Songs on Winner L5398 (2s.). Columbia supply The Big 
Four singing in their usual big way Old Timers (DX288, 4s.), 
but I daresay just as much pleasure will be had by joining in 
with Harry Fay, that grand veteran of recording history, sing- 
ing The man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo and Two lovely 
black, eyes (H.M.V. B3973, 2s. 6d.). Add to these Reg Grant, 
so well-known to most of you in the Parlophone Old Time 
Variety Series, singing I’m twenty-one to-day and It’s a great big 
shame (Parlo R1085, 2s. 6d.), The Old Time Singers in Daisy 
Bell, After the Ball and Two little girls in blue (H.M.V. B3966, 
2s. 6d.) and Thomas Jackson and The Jolly Old Fellows in 
Sweet Adeline (Regal MR435, 1s. 6d.) and you have an 
abundance of good cheer for the middle-aged. 

In the second group the prize is Hylton’s Old Time Sea 
Songs which is played and sung with the skill for which he 
and his band are renowned (H.M.V. C2303, 4s.). Then there 
are two excellent recordings of jolly switches called What 
Next ? arranged by Herman Finck whose orchestra plays it 
on Col. DX304 (4s.). Arthur Lally and the Million-airs 
play it on Decca F2634 (1s. 6d.). They also play Community- 
land (F 2570), which is the same sort of thing. Other Days 
gives you such melodies as The Longshoreman, Sincerity, 
Two Eyes of Grey, and I fear no foe blended and played with 
much expression, and violin solos by De Groot and the New 
Victoria Orchestra (H.M.V. C2281, 4s.), and more robustly by 
The Westminster Orchestra and Vocal Quartet on Decca 
K610 (2s. 6d.). Britelodia is a medley of British melodies 
which appeared a month or two ago ; now it is played rather 
shoddily by the New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. C2275 (4s.). 
The same orchestra is in much better form in Bonnie Scotland, 
this time on a ten inch disc costing 2s. 6d. (H.M.V. B3911). 
This and a Savoy Hunting Medley performed by the N.M. 
Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. B6089, 2s. 6d.), the resurrected 
Savoy Scottish and American Medleys, excellently played by 
Jay Wilbur’s Band (Imperial 2564, 1s. 3d.) are all really jolly 
and worth anybody’s money. 

Into the third class come numerous medleys by modern 
dance bands of the newest tunes. Jack Payne’s B.B.C. 


Dance Orchestra introduces us to eight tunes from the Victoria 
Music Publishing Company with their famous broadcasting 
slogan Say it with music (Col. CB371, 2s. 6d.), with Arthur 
Lally and the Million-airs as rivals on Decca F2633 (ls. 6d.). 
Francis, Day and Hunter are represented by Happy Interludes 
played by Nat Star and his Orchestra (Sterno 806, 1s. 3d.) and 
Dance Hits of 1931 played by Buddy Lewis and his Orchestra 
(Panachord 25097, ls. 6d.). The London Orchestra (Miracle 
Melodies, Zono. 5972, 1s. 6d.) sponsor the house of Campbell 
Connelly, whilst Laddie Ray divides his allegiance between 
them and the Lawrence Wright Music Co. in Ten of to-day’s 
best tunes; his piano is aided by a trumpet, saxophone and 
vocal effects (Broadcast Twelve 3113, ls. 6d.). Rhapsody in 
Black is the name of a current New York revue, the tunes 
from which are played by The London Orchestra on Zono. 5973 
(1s. 6d.): Peter Maurice Music Co., this time backed by the 
latest popular songs from the house of Cecil Lennox Ltd. 
You should by now know the names of nearly every publisher 
of popular music. 

The international quality of Hits of all Nations played. by 
Debroy Somers Band (Col. CB372, 2s. 6d.) is not very clearly 
marked, but the tunes are lively. Two twelve inch discs of 
Time alone will tell, Just one more chance (Decca K618, 2s. 6d.), 
Goodnight Sweetheart and My Sunshine is you (K622, 2s. 6d.) 
are of more interest as samples of the arranger’s art than as 
tuneful or musical propositions. Played by Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra. 

Three records which defy classification are Columbia on 
Parade (Col. DX299, 4s.) which is a new idea but strangely 
unsatisfying ; all the most famous Columbia artists compéred 
by Norman Long say, sing or play their little piece and march 
on. Further Selections of Famous Waltzes suffers from all 
the best material having been used in the first record but is 
enjoyable enough as played by The Viennese Light Orchestra 
(Broadcast Twelve 5259, 2s.), whilst Hveryone’s favourite from 
Grand Opera is likely to be a revelation to many and an 
annoyance to the opera lover (Broadcast Twelve 3108, ls. 6d.). 


American Goods 

This is a little group of negro songs and American “hill- 
billies”’. By the Swanee River (Commodore Grand Orchestra 
and Organ, Winner 5405, 1s. 6d.), Darkey’s Dreamland (Carolina 
Novelty Orchestra, Imperial 2594, Is. 3d.) and Bob and Alf 
Pearson singing a Plantation song medley (Broadcast 3109, 
ls. 6d.) will get you into the right mood to enjoy Lawrence 
Tibbett’s beautiful rendering of those most famous of all 
negro songs Old Black Joe and Uncle Ned (H.M.V. DA909, 
4s.). Jules Bledsoe singing The Old Folks at Home and 
My Old Kentucky Home (Decca F2559, 1s. 6d.) is described 
as ‘‘ Paul Robeson the Second.’’ Ido not agree. He has none 
of the supremely artistic simplicity of Robeson, although his 
voice is richly emotional and well modulated. 

Eleven more months and ten more days is one of the most 
popular of these strange American ballads about prisons and 
general misdoings. You will like it on Imperial 2602 (1s. 3d.). 
There’s gold in them thar hills is another attractive one as 
sung and played by the composer Frank Marvin on Panachord 
(25109, 1s. 6d.), I’m gettin’ ready to go and Swinging on the 
golden gate (Regal MR433, Is. 6d.); the latter also on Parlo. 
R1069 (2s. 6d.) deal more with celestial matters, while Jimmie 
Rodgers is himself—yodelling and all in Mississippi River 
Blues and Tuck away my lonesome blues (Zono. 5983, 1s. 6d.). 

Strange ballads that can only be described as novelties are 
Dust Pan Blues, which is a servant’s farewell to his profession, 
sung by George White (Parlo. R1081, 2s. 6d.) and on the 
reverse, Captain Appleblossom’s ideas of Etiquette. Ross and 
Sargent seem to have been likewise infected with the nonsense 
germ, and this month sing three of the ‘‘ Soft Boiled Ballads” 
(published by Chappell) entitled I’ll be back, The bootlegger’s 
child and Before you ask me to believe in you (Parlo. R1086, 
2s, 6d.). These are good fun. 
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Crystalates 


The sensation of this last month for the impecunious has 
been the issue of Crystalate 12in. records at 2s. apiece. 
They are well made, with a careful attention to appearance, and 
the strong recording as well as the titles chosen as suited to 
the publicfor which this big brother of the Imperial records 
is intended. The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, or at least 
members of it conducted by Clemens Schmalstich, lead off 
with selections from Madame Butterfly (Z100) and Pagliacci 
(Z101); Franz Hoffmann’s Viennese Opera Company give 
a good vocal selection from Waltzes from Vienna (Z102) with 
its charming Johann Strauss melodies ; Montovani’s Concert 
Orchestra, from the Monseigneur Restaurant, strike sparks out 
of Aubrey Winter’s Nautical Moments (Z103); and, best of 
all in my humble judgment, the Palace Opera Company, with 
iis well-chosen soloists, give a vocal selection from Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl (Z104) that might well be added to any recorded 
library even if it duplicated previous records of the opera. 


Orchestral 


Yet another Pagliacci Selection, this time played by the 
Orchestra of the Staédtischen Opera, Berlin (Sterno 8021, 12in., 
2s. 6d.),in sturdy style ; yet another Waldteufel Memories (arr. 
Kling) beautifully played by a Grand Symphony Orchestra 
(Parlo. F11174, 12in., 4s.), and yet another Artist’s Life and 
Danube Waves, again beautifully played by Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra (H.M.V. C2267, 12in., 4s.), who are less delicate 
but more likely to strike the fancy of the moment with Village 
Swallows from Austria, a Johann Strauss waltz with lots of 
twitterings, and a Fantasia on the song ‘‘ Long, long ago” 
(Dittrich) with lots of xylophone solo (H.M.V. C2254, 12in., 
4s.). They are in a more serious mood in Still Night, Holy 
Night and O du fréhliche, O du selige (H.M.V. B3933, 2s. 6d.) 
with some good singing added. This last melody by Platen 
is coupled with Ihr Kinderlein Kommet in an organ record by 
Alexander Gurth (H.M.V. B3934, 2s. 6d.), but this, like Arthur 
Meale’s superflous organ solo of Suppé’s Poet and Peasant 
Overture (B3980) and a rather stodgy performance of Elgar’s 
Salut @amour and Pierné’s Serenade (B3926), seems to at least 
one reviewer an unnecessary addition to the groaning H.M.V. 
pile. The Commodore Grand Orchestra and organ made an 
attractive record of Haydn Wood Songs (Winner 5400, 
Is. 6d.). 

Tom Jones and his Orchestra from the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne, have chosen what seems to be rivalling the 
Heykens Serenade in Sunday evening popularity for their 
Decca record this month. This is Love Everlasting or Friml’s 
L’amour, toujours Vamour which so many of our English 
tenors seem to find difficulty in pronouncing. The reverse is 
the ever popular Little grey home in the West (F2600, 1s. 6d.). 
I liked the clear precision and neatness of Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra in the Grasshoppers’ Dance and Wedding of the 
Rose (H.M.V. B3970, 2s. 6d.), and of course Liebestraum played 
as a waltz by Debroy Somers Band (Col. DB660, 2s. 6d.) 
will be even more popular than Caprice Viennois on the 
reverse. 


Street Notses 


. The Regal record of the Mammoth Fair Organ was evidently 
so well received by the public who buys these noisy novelties, 
that Parts 3 and 4 are now issued on MR434 (ls. 6d.) and 
Sterno are issuing T'he Clock Maker's dream and The Parade 
of the Tin Soldiers on an Electric Automatic Organ (810, 1s. 3d.) 
which lets off steam with much gusto. There is also another 
Street Barrel Organ record on Imperial 2584 (1s. 3d.) which 
plays Blue Danube, The Old Rustic Bridge, Annie Laurie and 
Bells of Normandy “with effects.’ And a Hurdy-Gurdy 
appears in the Panachord list playing a Medley of Old Timers 
and Sidewalks of New York (25090, 1s. 6d.). If you like 
these street noises in your homes you have plenty of choice. 








Instrumental 

The organists do not seem much inspired this month and 
have resorted to well-established favourites such as the 
irrepressible Serenade by Heykens, played by Quentin M. 
Maclean (Col. DB663, 2s. 6d.), You are my heart’s delight, 
with which Reginald New introduces us to the new Beaufort 
Cinema organ at Birmingham (Broadcast 3112, Is. 6d.), 
the everlasting Liebestrawm No. 3 and Dvorak’s Humoresque 
played by F. Rowland-Tims on the organ of the New Victoria 
Cinema with an un-named viola player (H.M.V. B3906, 
2s. 6d.). 

Even more trivial but, one supposes, in the public taste 
are Goodnight, Sweetheart (Decca F2613, 1s. 6d.) and Just 
one more chance (F2650, 1s. 6d.) played by Alex Taylor at 
the Granada, Tooting, the latter title coupled with Time 
alone will tell being Terance Casey’s contribution (Col. DB659, 
2s 6d.). I liked Reginald Foort’s playing of I believe in you, 
the best of a distinctly mediocre bunch (Col. DB679, 2s. 6d.). 

Although somewhat reminiscent of closing time, I passed 
by your window and The Rosary played on his cornet by 
Sergeant Heath will undoubtedly appeal to the popular taste 
(Imperial 2595, 1s. 3d.), even as two saxophone solos by 
Chester Hazlett are likely to appeal strongly to the few 
(Col. DB664, 2s. 6d.). 

The robust accordeons still deafen us with their invigorating 
harmonies every month, and not the least deafening is The 
London Piano-Accordeon Band in For You and Many happy 
returns of the day (Regal MR441, ls. 6d.); Middleton and 
Dawson, blind accordeon players, play with skill Moret’s 
Poppies and Lehar’s Gold and Silver Waltz on Broadcast 
769 (1s.). 


Singers 

Last month I cited Peter Dawson as the model for clarity 
of diction, and of course this month he is justa trifle slipshod in 
his Sanderson ballad (H.M.V. B3839, 2s. 6d.). None the less, 
these and his Rolling down to Rio and Old Jim’s Christmas 
Hymn (B3860) have all the makings of best sellers. 

Other models this month are Frank Titterton in J passed 
by your window and A perfect day (Decca F2588, Is. 6d.), and 
Cliff Connolly in Danny Boy and Mother Machree (Decca 
F2495, 1s. 6d.) and Colleen Glen and Pat Erin in some really 
charmingly sung duets of undistinguished songs, such as 
My Old Irish Mother and To you it’s only Ireland (Parlo. 
R1068, 2s. 6d.) and even When its night-time in Nevada and 
She was a girl called Angel Eyes (R1067) ! 

Robert Naylor in Landon Ronald’s A Southern Song (Parlo. 
R1060, 2s. 6d.) scores heavily, but in Love Everlasting betrays 
the fact that his fine voice is going to be wasted unless he has 
it more rigorously trained. A worse case still is that of 
Darroll Richards, whose Love Everlasting and Song of Songs 
(Sterno 820, ls. 3d.) are disquieting in their unevenness. 

Much more graceful is the singing of Derek Oldham in The 
Lavender Seller (H.M.V. B3963, 2s. 6d.), in which a real live 
lavender seller’s cry is heard. On the other side of this record, 
which is well worth getting, is Vienna, City of my dreams. 

George Baker puts plenty of old-fashioned vigour into 
The Old Brigade and Cellier’s Queen of my heart to-night from 
** Dorothy ” (Decca F2587, 1s. 6d.), but I like him better in a 
new song If I had a girl and a new duet Sleeping Beauty sung 
with Olive Groves (Decca F2651, 1s. 6d.) from the film ‘‘ The 
Children of Dreams.” 

Aroldo Lindi shouting Where my caravan has rested and 
Little grey home in the West (Col. DB662, 2s. 6d.) would have 
frightened Mr. Crabtree out of the room. Luckily the record 
is in my pile and I can enjoy it with gentle derision. <A best 
seller, of course. Any of our English singers could have done 
it better. 

Two contraltos take high honours—Esther Coleman in 
Time’s Garden by Goring Thomas (Zono. 5974, 1s. 6d.) and 
Eva Liebenberg in Handel’s Largo (Broadcast Twelve 5256, 2s.). 
These are thoroughly well presented. PEPPERING, 
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FRENCH H.M.V. RECORLS 


Of the records issued by the Cie Frangaise du Gramophone 
during the last few months, perhaps the most exciting for 
English ears will be Ravel’s Trio in A minor (DB4803-5). 
This has always seemed to me to be a much finer work than 
the Quartet; in fact it should, in my view, be ranked as 
Ravel’s most important contribution to Chamber Music. 
The first movement has a broad, sweeping melody running 
through it: the second movement, labelled Pantoum, is a 
breathless scurry interrupted in the middle to introduce a 
glorious tune ; the third movement is a dignified Passacaglia, 
and the finale has a rough-hewn and rugged grandeur. 

The inter-relationship of the four movements is extremely 
interesting, the opening melody of each having a common 
root. The calm and dignity of the first and third movements 
predominate, and the mood of the work as a whole is one of 
calmness (though by no means serenity) interrupted by 
moments of excitement. 

The performance of M. Merckel, Mme. Marcelli-Herson 
and Mile. Elaine Zurfluh-Tenroc is good throughout, but atits 
best in the first and third movements; the rapid quavers 
in Pantoum are not articulated as clearly as they should be 
for the perfect performance. The recording is excellent, 
particularly the recording of the bass piano notes (e.g. opening 
of the Passacaglia). The violin tone is a trifle sharp-edged at 
times, but this I do not consider a fault as it seems to be in 
keeping with the logical inevitability of the music. 

New records of Mozart are always welcome and none more 
so than those of his Concerto for Flute and Harp—K.299 
(L876-8). I wonder how many times this work has been 
played in England since the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
in May 1877. I have certainly never heard it before and I 
imagine that most people will be in like circumstance. Grove 
describes it as “‘ written apparently with some reluctance on 
the commission of the Duc de Guisnes, it is a brilliant virtuoso 
piece with a graceful and tender andante.’’ Grove also says, 
** Here, for once, Mozart does not seem to have taken his 
usual pains to understand the possibilities of an unfamiliar 
instrument.”” This savours of the faint praise which damns, 
and is, I think, a little unjust ; for whatever its weaknesses— 
and that they exist is undoubted and undisputed—it is 
nevertheless a graceful and fragrant little work. M. Marcel 
Moyse and Mile. Lily Laskine come out of a trying ordeal with 
flying colours and are finely supported by the Orchestra 
under the direction of Piero Coppola. Chief honours must be 
awarded to Mile. Laskine for her magnificent performance of 
a well-nigh impossible part. The recording is excellent, the 
deep notes of the harp being much truer to life than usual. 

We know little of Lalo’s music in England, and as he is one 
of the leading French composers further examples of his art 
are always acceptable. Le Roi d’ Ys Overture is one of the few 
works we do know fairly well, but as I do not know of an 
adequate English record of it the new one of Piero Coppola 
and the London Symphony Orchestra (L863—4) will be 
welcomed. The odd side contains the Andantino from a 
Divertissement which was recorded some years ago by 
Columbia under the title of Aubade. I fancy, but am not 
sure, that originally this was part of the Ballet Music from the 
Opera Fiesgue. Much less known and even more acceptable 
therefore is the suite Namouna (W1172-3). Namouna was 
originally written as a Ballet but was not successful. It only 
achieved real success when arranged as an Orchestral Suite 
of five numbers, four of which we now have. The first move- 
ment is a Theme and Variations, the second a tender Serenade, 
the third a Parade de Foire (to save misconception due to an 
appeal to a French dictionary I had better say that “‘ Foire ”’ 
is ‘‘ Fair’ !), and the fourth is labelled Féte foraine. Here are 
some first class and attractive melodies, but what appeals to 
me even more is the clever orchestration. Some of the wood- 
wind effects, particularly in the last movement, are very 


piquant. 


Ballet Music of a very different kind is Thamar by 
Balakirev. This symphonic poem was inspired by a poem 
of Lermontow, but is better known as the musical accom- 
paniment to the famous Bakst-Fokine Ballet produced by 
the Russian Ballet Company. The highly coloured and 
descriptive music fits Bakst’s drama and Fokine’s scenes and 
dances so perfectly that Thamar was judged by many 
knowledgeable people to be the finest of all the Russian 
Ballet productions. Even those who never saw the Ballet 
will find these two records (DB4801-2) fascinating, but those 
who remember the Ballet (and few of those who saw it will 
fail to remember it) will be positively thrilled again. The 
playing of the Orchestra of the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire under the ubiquitous Piero Coppola and the 
recording are just about everything that can be desired by 
the most fastidious. 

W. A. C. 


HONOUR AND GLORY 


Last month I had to content myself with a hastily 
conceived and even more hastily written paragraph on the 
recording by Wingates Temperance Band (Regal MR411) 
of the Test Piece for the Crystal Palace Band Contest of 
1931— Honour and Glory by Hubert Bath. Since then 
Messrs. R. Smith and Co, Ltd. have kindly supplied me with 
a copy of the full score and I have had time in which to 
assimilate both score and record. 


The music itself is of no great originality, but is good, honest 
stuff very well suited to its declared purpose of testing a 
band’s ability and musicianship and at the same time 
grateful and interesting to alistener’s ear. In fact, I prophesy 
for it much greater success as a concert item than many of its 
predecessors. 


The opening phrases, in 3-4 time, are given to the full band 
and are marked Maestoso; a nicely graded bridge passage for 
the E flat soprano cornet and solo cornet, lightly supported 
by the horns, euphonium and E flat bass, leads to a smoothly 
flowing theme in common time in which solo cornet, solo 
horn and euphonium all have short solos. The first side of 
the record ends at the change back to 3-4 time on page 12 
of the score. The next few bars are “‘cut’’ for some 
mysterious reason. If a smaller label had been used (as is 
done sometimes) these few bars (only 14 in number) need not 
have been cut. 

Side two commences with a cadenza starting with the 
euphonium and working right through the band to the solo 
cornet and back again, this time to the B flat bass. This 
leads to the finale in 2-4 time which is marked Vigoroso 
ma moderato molto. Here the three trombones have the 
lion’s share of the fun to start with. Towards the end we 
get a change to Largamente, after 16 bars of which we return 
to Maestoso in the original 3-4 time commencing f and 
finishing on the last note sff. 


The first point for congratulation is the faithful way in 
which Mr. Harold Moss, the conductor, has followed the 
composer’s directions. Every little nuance indicated is 
given its correct value. Other points which please me 
particularly are the beautifully delicate touch of the cornets 
and horns in the last bar on page 7 and the first bar on page 
8 and the nicely graded tone of the trombones to match the 
delicacy of the cornets and horns ; the smooth legato playing 
of the solo cornet on page 9; the superb playing of the 
soprano in bar 6 on page 7; the clever ‘taking over”’ of 


- instrument from instrument in the cadenza on pages 14 and 


15; and the effective broadening given to the bars marked 
Slargando on page 18. Many other instances of fine playing 
and good thinking could be given. In fact, I have little but 
praise either for playing or recording. 


W. A. C. 
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Jack Hylton’s First Decca Records 
One that everyone will buy 


AST month I was able to make the exclusive announcement that Jack 

Hylton and His Orchestra had left H.M.V. for Decca. One daily 

newspaper had a couple of lines to the same effect on the day THE 
GRAMOPHONE was published ; otherwise we were ahead of the rest of 
the press by anything from hours to days. 

The change over has resulted in this famous British Band achieving 
what I think is a unique distinction. It appears this month under its 
own name on three different makes of records. 

Firstly, its first recordings for Decca have just been issued ; then there 
are the H.M.V.’s, and the third label to carry the august name of Hylton 
is the Zonophone. How Hylton comes to be on Zonophone seems to be 
easily explained. This ls, 6d, record is controlled by H.M.V., who 
presumably, not seeing how they could sell Hylton’s records at 2s. 6d. 
against the Decca at 1s. 6d., decided to put all their unissued Hylton 
masters on to Zonophone. 

To say that Hylton has gone all out to make his Decca début a successful 
one is to put it mildly. There is at least one record—a comedy song called 
Rhymes (Decca F2679)—that is likely to create a sensation, and I predict 
it will be the biggest seller for some months. 

But before going further I had better answer the question I think you 
will all be asking: what is the recording like? Let me say right away 
that if it does not come quite up to the H.M.V. standard it is very near 
it. The reproduction of the ensemble may not always be quite as clean 
as it was on H.M.V., but the solo tone is usually excellent. The string 
passages in some of the 12in. discs and xylophone, for instance, have 
struck me as being particularly good. And of course things are likely to 
improve. These are the band’s first records in the Decca studios and 
Hylton is still experimenting. He has already turned the place inside out. 
One day to the consternation of everyone he had all the heavy, carefully 
laid carpet pulled up at a minute’s notice. You may be sure that Hylton 
will not rest until he is satisfied with the recording. 


There was a young lady of .... 

To return to Rhymes. This bright bit of work, for which Jack Hylton 
and that dynamic little spark of wit, Leslie Sarony, are alone to blame, is 
about the raciest thing I have ever heard. There is of course nothing 
out of place in the record, but it calls to mind limericks which are none the 
less questionable because, although of course I did not know them, it seems 
that everybody else did. 

The performance starts off with Jack Hylton explaining that he is going 
to hold a rhyming competition. He says he’s going to sing the first lines 
of various rhymes and leave you to add the last, and being a man of his 
word he proceeds to do so. 

“There was a young lady of Ealing’ chants Hylton with cherubic 
innocence. Now as I say, and you can please yourself whether you 
believe me or not, I didn’t know this one, nor any of the dozen or so others 
that are in the record, but some of my more enlightened friends have 
hastened to put, not only me, but most of my household wise, with the 
result that I am daily expecting to be ejected for brawling, creating a 
riot, or whatever crime one commits by allowing to emanate from 
his domain the information contained in the last lines; which Mr. H ylton, 
presumably thinking discretion the better part of valour, tactfully leaves 
his audience to supply. Both sides of the record are used for these epics, 
and it only remains for me to say that it is all carried out with that 
slickness that has made Hylton’s stage show the finest of its kind in the 
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world. This song is published by the Lawrence Wright Music Co., and 
you can get it from your dealer for 6d. 

Another Hylton novelty that should sell well is Jom T'humb’s Drum (v) 
(Decca F2672). If you have seen Hylton’s show lately, you will of course 
remember the part where Neville Bishop, Hylton’s new drummer, comes 
out with his set of traps and schoolboy cap and plays stunt rhythms on 
everything, from a chair to Jack’s trousers. T'om Thumb’s Drum is the 
name of the tune to which he works—a bright catchy affair. The record 
includes a number of drum breaks which will delight the general public 
at any rate, and finishes up with Harry Robbins on his ever popular 
xylophone. The backing is a straightforward performance (except for 
some scat singing by Billy Munn, the pianist) of a bright tune, Oh what a 
night (v). 


Colourful Concert Arrangements 

Rather different from his usual performances is Hylton’s When it’s 
sleepy time down South (v) (Decca F2681). The song is what I suppose 
one might call a plantation melody, and, while not hot, is treated in 
both the orchestral and vocal parts more after the style of the coloured 
bands. The backing is a pleasing commercial tango version of T'hree 
little times (v). 

The remaining Decca dance records by Hylton— Nevertheless (v) and 
Yow’re my decline and fall (F2664) and, on F2665, Heartaches (v) and 
Close your eyes (v)—are all straightforward melody fox-trots of the 
usual Hylton type, the list being completed by 12in. discs of symphonic 
arrangements of Just one more chance (v) and J'ime alone will tell (v) on 
Decca K618, and, on K622, My sunshine is you (v) and Good-night 
Sweetheart (v). Nobody could call these show arrangements highbrow, 
but there is undoubted cleverness in them, and if the colour is laid on 
rather lavishly, both it and the wealth of volatile effects introduced will 
certainly find favour with a large public. I need hardly add that the 
performance leaves nothing to be desired. 


Amongst the H.M.V.’s and Zonophones by Hylton there is no outstand- 
ing novelty like Rhymes or Tom Thumb’s Drum ; they are all straight- 
forward performances, again of the usual Hylton type and nothing very 
special happens. ‘The titles are Cherie C’est Vous (v) and the waltz, 
When it’s night time in Nevada (v) (H.M.V. B6083) ; What's gonna happen 
to me (v) and Guilty * (v) (Zono 5992); a medley from The love of Mike, 
backed with I’ve got a date with an angel from the same show (Zono 5993) ; 
On a cold and frosty morning (v) and Life's Desire (waltz) (v) (Zono. 
5994); This is the Missus* (v) and Life is just a bowl of cherries * (v) 
(Zono. 5995); Neath the spell of Monte Carlo (Tango) (v) and Over the 
Blue (v) both from the film ‘‘ Monte Carlo Madness” (Zono. 5996); and 
The birthday of a kiss (v) and the waltz, Dreaming of you * (v) (Zono. 5998). 
Those marked * are, I think, the best of the tunes. 


Hylton had originally made Rhymes for H.M.V. Later the trade were 
advised that it would be issued on Zonophone, but now I understand 
that it has been withdrawn, and is to be issued on H.M.V. by Ray Noble 
and the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. Unfortunately, the record is not 
to hand at time of going to press, but it should certainly be heard as it is 
likely to be good. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 

There are numerous other Ist Dec. H.M.V.’s not to hand, including 
Ambrose and His Orchestra’s That’s why the Darkies were born (v) and It 
always starts to rain (v) (H.M.V. B6096) and Sweet and Lovely (v) and 
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How’s your Uncle? (v) (H.M.V. B6092). The boys tell me that T'hat’s 
why Darkies were born is one of the best things they have done. 

Of the Ambrose’s I have, I like particularly Yes, yes, my baby says 
yes, yes (v) and You call it madness. The former, a bright number is 
played with all Ambrose’s polish and inspiring rhythm. The latter, 
taken in slow “sweet” style, is, however, the more interesting. It 
opens with muted trumpets taking the lead, against subdued “ organ ” 
background by the saxes, a la Ellington, and so well is it carried out that 
I thought at first it was Ellingtons’ band. Later, after the vocal, there 
is more of this Ellington sweet business by trumpet against figures by the 
saxophones. This followed by the saxophone section taking the lead 
with beautiful tone and style. The orchestration is original and effective. 
Another good one is the delightful melody You forgot your gloves (v) 
(H.M.V. B6080), backed with the waltz, Kiss me good-night (v). 

If you were the only girl in the world (v) and They didn’t believe me (v) 
(H.M.V. B6077) have the Ambrose touch, and if not quite up to his 
usual standard are not so far behind. Neither is improved by the 
inclusion of the female vocal trio, which, with an appalling lack of chivalry, 
not even excusable on the grounds of wit, a friend of mine has dubbed the 
“* Buzzwell”’ Sisters, though as a matter of fact 
they happen to be the Carlyle Cousins. 


Spooks 

Of the large number I see in the supplement, 
the only records to hand by the N-w Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra are those on H.M.V. B6088. 
Casey Jones, alias Steamboat Bill, appears in a 
new guise under the title of Speedboat Bill (v). 
Taken in very quick tempo, and with a good 
deal of singing it opens with patter, the idea 
for which is culled from the B.B.C.’s running commentaries with which 
we are all familiar. The manner in which this patter is put over is 
better than the actual material, which I thought a little laboured. 
Otherwise a bright, well carried out record. The backing is another 
novelty, the Haunted House (v). Here the introductory patter is even 
weaker, and although musically the record is good, the comedy effects are 
rather uninspired. A pity, for there was scope for a deal of broad fun 
n this number. Nevertheless, a record worth getting. 


Rudy Vallee and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) I’m keeping company (v) 
(H.M.V. B6082) is not only worse, as far as dance idiom is concerned, 
than most of their efforts, but hasn’t even that seductive, lazy, tuneful 
sex appeal with which Rudy usually manages to cover a multitude of 
sins. A pity, because this is one of the best tunes of the moment. The 
backing, Makin’ faces at the man in the moon (v), is the better side. 
Everything flows more evenly, which at least gives an effect of easy 
tunefulness and allows the seductive lazy business a chance to make its 
impression on such as re-act to it. 


Savoy Orpheans on Columbia 

When the Savoy Hotel’s New Orpheans, under the direction of Howard 
Jacobs and Carroll 
Gibbons, who has just 
returned from a long 
stay in America, broad- 
cast for the first. time on 
November 6th last, 
everyone, musicians and 
public alike, was de- 
lighted with the glorious 
tone of the band and its 
unusual finish, As ore 
competent judge put it, 
this is the most delight- 
ful noise that has ever 
come over the Radio as 
dance music, and if the 
orchestrations and style 
of some of the plaving 
were more suited to the 
public than the con- 
noisseurs, the latter will 
surely forgive this as the 
other features so far 
outweigh it. I agree. 
To compare this band 
to the majority which 
record and broadcast is 
to compare the L.8.0O. 
to the Salvation Army. 
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I like a little Girl like that by Jack Payne’s 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col. CB370). 

Linda and Who amI? by The Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans (Col. CB373). 

Parkin’ in the moonlight by Jimmy 
Dorsey's Travellers (Bruns. 1224). 

Witness by Spike Hughes’ Dance Orchestra 
(Decca F2649). 

Yes, Yes (My baby says “‘ Yes ’’) and You 
Call it madness by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra {H.M.V. B6079). 

You forgot your gloves by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6080). 


NOVELTY AND COMEDY DANCE 
BANDS. 

Rhymes by Jack Hylton’s 
(Decca F2679). 

Speedboat Bill by The New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. B6088). 

Tom Thumb’s Drum by Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra (Decca F2672). 


Orchestra 


Dance Records 


re 


Ideal Xmas Gifts 


The first records by the band are now available on Columbia. The 
titles are There's a time and place for everything (v) and Sweet and Lovely 
(v) on Col. CB376, and on Col. CB377, Linda(v)and Whoam I?. I think 
the latter disc was made at the band’s second session. Anyway, it is 
easily the better and shows to advantage all the qualities which made the 
band such an immediate success over the Radio. 


With the exception of Twentieth Century Blues (v) (Col. CB369) from 
“ Cavalcade,” which would have been old-fashioned as a tune five years 
ago anyway, most of Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra’s 
records are better this month and J like a little girl like that (v) is really 
excellent. It is full of good ideas well carried out, and the rhythmic 
style is greatly improved. The trumpet solo by Jack Jackson at the end, 
to guitar accompaniment, puts an apt finishing touch. It only shows 
what they can do if they want to. The backing is Heartaches (v). 
With one mighty sweep Billy Cotton and His Band seem to have jumped 
right back into something of their old form. I/t’s the girl (v) and Give me 
your affection, honey (Col. CB374) and, on Col. CB365, My baby said yes, 
yes (v) and You call it love (v), though necessarily on commercial lines, 
get out of the rut of orthodoxy and are well 
performed. 


In spite of the presence ot the Dorsey Brothers, 
Ben Selvin’s Orchestra’s (Amer.) record of This ts 
the Missu: (v) (Col. CB375) is nothing to shout 
about. It is neither good ‘jazz’ nor a good 
commercial attempt to get the tune over, and 
falis between these two stools, on neither of 
which Selvin seems any longer to know how to 
sit, even if he confined his attention to only one 
of them. I’m afraid he is losing his knack. I 
never “see”. any of the tunes as he presents them nowadays. The 
backing is a tair Just a bowl of cherries (v) by Ted Wallace and His Campus 
Boys (Amer.). 


Dorsey Brothers’ New Orchestra 


Jimmy Dorsey’s Travellers (Amer.) appear on Brunswick 1224 in 
Parkin’ in the moonlight (v) and Beggin’ for love (v). Hearing the former 
title first, I wondered whether this disc should be among the hot records, 
but the other side put that out of my mind. In keeping with the rather 
tristful melody the orchestration is quite straight, and the record’s 
effectiveness lies in the concinnity of the performance. Parkin’ in the 
moonlight is just the reverse. Rather “ commercial” at the start, after 
the vocal it gets very lively and is real good modern dance music from 
then on. Jim Dorsey on his clarinet and the trumpet are featured in hot 
solos. 


Brilliant Deccas by “ Spike” Hughes 

On Decca F2611 Spike Hughes and His Dance Orchestra give us The 
Darktown Strutters Ball and Blues in my heart (v). The combination for 
the former consisted of Jim Macaffer, Billy Higgs and Chick Smith 
(trumpets) ; Bill Mulraney (trombone) ; Billy Amstell, Harry Hines and 
Buddy Featherstonhaugh (saxophones); Billy Mason (piano); Alan 
Ferguson (guitar); Ronnie Gubbertini (drums); and Pat ‘‘ Spike ” 
Hughes himself string-bass. Joey Shields is the vocalist. For Blues 
in my heart Billy Higgs was absent and the brass re-arranged by the 
introduction of Lew Davis, on trombone, and Leslie Thompson, the 
coloured musician from 
West Africa, doubling third John Hammond’s Letter 
trumpet and trombone. 

If you know anything of See p. 291. 
the who’s who of our 
British dance musicians you will see that in the combination there is not a 
man who cannot claim to be one of our star artists, and if the results are 
not only better than even this might lead you to expect, but quite 
remarkable for the good style of their neat and inspiring rhythm ; it is 
due, in addition, partially to Spike Hughes’ good orchestrations and 
partially to the fact that at last the band seems to have had opportunity 
for sufticient rehearsal to produce a precise ensemble. 

Darktown Strutters Ball has, in addition to its good ensemble passages, 
some first-rate solo work on tenor saxophone by Buddy Featherstonhaugh 
and a last chorus that is remarkably well scored. It is the hotter of the 
two sides. Blues in my heart, played in much slower tempo, is sweet all 
through, and might advantageously be studied by our best bands as an 
example of how a.slow melody may be treated without indulging in 
fancy tricks or attempts to be clever. : 

Also by Spike Hughes and His Orchestra are the dance versions of two 
Spirituals, Witness (v) and Js there a place up there for me (v) (Decca 
F 2649). The former is by the same combination as Spike used for Dark- 
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town Strutters Ball, the latter by that responsible for Blues in my heart. 
The singing of Joey Shields is an attractive feature of both, and all round 
I like these even better than the first two. 


Unfortunately space shortage precludes a detailed review, but accept 
my word for it that Makin’ faces at the man in the moon (v) and Hang out 
the stars in Indiana (v) (Decca F2608) and (on Decca F2607) Just a 
Blue-eyed blonde and the waltz, Many happy returns of the day (v), by 
The Blue Lyres, are really good. Isn’t it funny, this band sounds as good 


as Ambrose’s. 


Some more really good ones are My baby said yes, yes (v)'and I’d 
rather be a beggar with you (v) (Decca F2609), I found a million dollar 
baby (Vv) (Decca F2610), and This is the Missus (v) (Decca F2682) by 
Roy Fox and His Band, who are among the very few who know how to 
phrase in the modern rhythmic way. It is a pity I haven’t space to go 
into details as there are dozens of points to which I ought to draw atten- 
tion, but just as one instance listen to Bill Harty’s cymbal beat at the end 
of Life is just a bowl of cherries (v) on the reverse of This is the Missus. 
Instead of sounding just a crash, this note, although the cymbal is only 
struck once, has an actual rhythm. Pow-oo-wow it seems to say, almost 
as though it had been struck three times. How isitdone? By the way 
in which it is struck. Only a small point perhaps, but these subtleties 
ave the drops which make the mighty ocean. Yet most bands (and, 
luckily for them, many listeners) seem quite oblivious to their meaning, 
or even existence. In spite of which they expect me to speak well of 
their work. 

That some of these Deccas are not in the ‘“‘ Best of the month ” list, 
is because the recording just fails at times to reach the necessary standard. 


All the dozen titles by Arthur Lally and His Million-airs are good in 
their various ways. The King’s Navee(v) and Mausie (v) from “ Viktoria 
and her Hussar” (Decca F2595) are conspicuous for their comedy 
treatments, and good dance style is found in Down Sunnyside Lane (v) 
(Decca F2647) which is backed with a new and very good tune, I idolize 
my baby’s eyes. 


a 


Hot and Rhythmic Vocal 
Brunswick introduces clever new coloured hot quartet 


The Mills Brothers Quartet (Amer.), four young Negroes from Cincinatti 
(see John Hammond’s letter page 291), in those two classics of Jazz, 
Tiger Rag and Nobody’s Sweetheart (Bruns. 1229), are likely to create an 
even greater sensation than have the Boswell sisters. About as hot as 
anything ever heard, these young coloured people are up to, if not actually 
in advance of, the times as regards style, and work with precision, agility 
and neatness that are very commendable. 

To hear their records one would think there were many more than 
four of them, for by one or more imitating, vocally, instruments of the 
orchestra, while the other(s) sing(s), they succeed in the amazing feat of 
producing the effect of both a vocal trio and small orchestra at one and 
the same time. As a matter of fact, however, actually only one musical 
instrument is used—a guitar—but so perfect are the imitations of bass 
(tuba) and trumpet, as regards both tone colour and the construction 
and interpretation of the parts, that at least 99 per cent. of the time the 
illusion is incredibly perfect. This record should not be missed by 
anyone. 

The Boswell Sisters (Amer.) cannot be bad, but their Heebie Jeebies 
and Shine on harvest moon (Bruns. 1218) are rather disappointing after 
their marvellous performances of /t’s You and It’s the Girl (Bruns. 1181, 
reviewed in October), etc. 

Heebie Jeebies is identical with the version made by the sisters for 
Okeh, and issued on Parlophone (R821) as long ago as last January, 
excepting that in place of piano the Brunswick has small hot orchestral 
accompaniment, which may or may not be an improvement. Shine on 
harvest moon, in which the orchestra is featured in passages by itself, is 
presented in slow seductive manner. Its fault is that for once some, at 
any rate, of the brilliant imagination of Connie Boswell, who arranges all 
the stuff for the girls, seems to have deserted her. 

A few weeks ago Adelaide Hall, an American coloured comedienne, 
appeared over here at the London Palladium with her two negro pianists 
and they weren’t a huge success. Not that that says anything against 
them. English audiences, even of the sophisticated kind that one 
finds at the Palladium, are notorious for their lack of undeistanding of 
many rhythmic artists, particularly coloured ones. 

Unfortunately I missed Miss Hall at the Palladium, but her records of 
Minnie the Moucher and Rhapsody in Love (Bruns. 1217) make me feel 
she ought to have been a hit. The pedants may say that her style is 
inclined to be corny, but she has, in addition to a number of tricks, mainly 
based on what I can only explain as rhythmie yodelling, a good voice and 
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there is personality and 
a strong sense of show- 
manship in all she does. 


Minnie the Moucher, 
by Irving Mills, is an HOT MUSIC. 
entertaining nonsense BANDS. 


song. Miss Hall tells you 
at the beginning of the 
record that a moucher is 
a young lady whose 
chiet hobby (if not busi- 
ness) is that of purloin- 
ing other girls sweet- 
hearts, and the song is 
all about what happens 
to Minnie in the pursuit 
of her chosen calling, 
and what the boys 
thought of her for it. 
No one seems to have 
escaped her activities. 


After You’ve gone by Miff Mole’s Little 
Molers (*Parlo. R1063). 

Clarinet Marmalade and Sugar Foot Stomp 
by Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra 
(Col. CB367). 

Fan It and How Long Blues by Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies (Bruns. 1213). 

Knockin’ a Jug by Louis Armstrong’s 
Orchestra (*Parlo. R1064). 

Minnie the Moucher by Mills’ Blue 
Rhythm Band and 

Talk to Me by Mc Kinney’s Cotton Pickers 
(H.M.V. B6087). 

Royal Garden Blues by The OV. K. Rhythm 
Kings (*Parlo. R1072). 


Even the King of Tem * - 
, po di Barrel (*Parlo. R1063) and The 
Sweden gets hauled in. Wolf Wobble (*Parlo. R1071) by 
Rhapsody in Love, Joe Venuti’s Blue Four. 


written especially for 
Miss Hall by the col- 
oured composer-pianist, 
Clarence Williams, is 
a real good song in 
straighter vein, and 
Adelaide shows us in 
this, as in Minnie, that 
she knows how to con- 
struct a routine. 


Sugar Foot Stomp by Connie’s Inn 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1212). 


VOCAL 
Nobody’s Sweetheart and Tiger Rag by 
The Mills’ Brothers Quartet (Brune. 


1229). 
PIANO SOLOS. 
Riffs by Jimmy Johnson (*Parlo. R1072). 





* From the Parlophone New “ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series. 


Al Bowlly, whom you 
all know by now as the 
best of all the singers 
with our dance bands, 
appears on Decca F2560 singing Nigger Blues to his own guitar 
accompaniment. This record is likely to appeal more to the con- 
noisseurs, for it relies almost entirely on the negro rhythmic style 
of the singer, and I would suggest to Al that, if he wants to capture 
the general public, he would be well advised to devise a few stunts and 
tricks to relieve what the average person may call the sameness of it all. 


On the reverse Ella Logan, who for no reason at all made a couple of 
ejaculations in Nigger Blues, sings as a Blues to guitar accompaniment by 
Al Bowlly, She walked right wp and took my man away. Ella’s diction is so 
shocking that you can only recognise about one word in six. So I decided 
to look upon her voice as an instrument that couldn’t speak words and in 
this way managed really to enjoy the performance. 


With his lovely voice and original mode of interpretation Bing Crosby 
(Amer.) grips the listener with every note in his ballad versions of Sweet 
and Lovely and I Apologise (Bruns. 1219). As these are featured as 
ballads you may be wondering why they are reviewed here. The answer 
is that Bing singing ballad style conveys more sense of rhythm than many 
other good artists attempting to sing actually in rhythm. 


Hot Dance Bands 
Fletcher Henderson on Columbia 


The latest to recognise and surrender to the increasing demand for 
hot music are Columbia, and, if they have been rather slow about it, 
they have to some extent made up for lost time by succeeding in choosing 
from the American Columbia catalogue two really great performances. 

The titles are Clarinet Marmalade and Sugar Foot Stomp (Col. CB367) 
both by Fletcher Henderson and his famous Coloured Orchestra (Amer.), 
who were until quite recently, playing at Connies Inn in Harlem, New 
York. 

Both are new recordings, having been released only a few weeks ago in 
America, but neither composition is new, and hot versions of them were 
issued here some years ago. That, however, implies nothing against 
these records, as in this class of music the interpretation is at least of 
equal interest to the tune and anyhow they dress the original melodies 
up to such an extent, and in such ingenious ways, that in the end it is 
almost equivalent to having a new tune. Take for instance Tiger Rag. 
I believe that at least fifteen records of it have been issued in this country 
alone over the past decade, and yet hardly anyone can tell you what the 
origina] melody is. 

Both these Henderson records, brilliant examples of modern rhythmic 
interpretation, of course illustrate this trend of advanced hot music, and, 
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in taking full advantage of this permitted, perhaps I should say demanded 
licence, Henderson has gone the whole hog. And yet Clarinet Marmalade 
unexpectedly clean and musicianly as the ensemble is, and fine as it is for 
the manner in which the individual musicians do their stuff, is not as 
completely original in conception as some may believe. The routine and 
many of the effects have been gleaned from Frankie Trumbauer’s 
Orchestra’s great performance of the same tune issued by Parlophone 
(R332) about four years ago, and as regards these features the originality 
of the Henderson disc lies less in the ideas and more in the different man- 
ner in which they are carried out. I do not know if these remarks apply 
equally to Sugar Foot Stomp, but I cannot recall a version anything like, 
or half as good as this one by Henderson. 


Brunswick dead-heat with Columbia 

To return to Clarinet Marmalade, a hot version of it by Connie’s Inn 
Orchestra (Amer.) appears also in this month’s Brunswick list (1212), and, 
although those with a quick ear will quickly detect a wealth of minor 
differences, superficially it is so similar to the Columbia that those readers 
who have written me saying they disagree with my suggestion that Connies 
Inn Orchestra and Hendersons are one and the same must, I think, now 
be convinced. That the Columbia disc has a piano solo, while the Bruns- 
wick has not, is further proof. Henderson himself is a fine hot pianist, 
and, being an exclusive Columbia artist, probably the band has to 
record for Brunswick without him. 

There is little to choose between the Columbia and the Brunswick 
versions, although the reproduction is cleaner on the former. Their 
general idea is the same. Colman Hawkins on his tenor saxophone is 
equally good in both. The introduction, first chorus and trumpet solo 
with its clever stunt breaks are better on the Columbia, but the trombone 
solos are better on the Brunswick. Therefore the choice would appear 
to be governed by the backing, but it isn’t because Just Blues, also by 
Connie’s Inn Orchestra, on the Brunswick is a good example of negro 
playing and quite as desirable as Sugar Foot Stomp. So you had better 
get them both. 


H.M.V. Hot Rhythm Series 

The second disc to be issued in the H.M.V. Hot Rhythm Series consists 
of Talk to me (v) by MacKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Amer.) and Minnie the 
Moucher (v) by Mills Blue Rhythm Band (H.M.V. B6087)—both coloured 
orchestras. 

I have always thought MacKinney’s Cotton Pickers one of the best 
coloured bands, and Talk to me gives me no reason to alter my opinion. 
A delightful melody, composed by Don Redman, the combination’s late 
leader, first saxophonist and feature vocalist, it is brilliantly arranged 
and performed. As far as the band is concerned, the record is of the 
exuberant kind and has an irresistibly forceful swinging rhythm, but a 
contrast is found in the fascinating vocal refrain by Don Redman, who 
exudes such an abundance of pent up sex appeal that he will probably 
have all the younger members of the fair sex swooning at his feet. It is 
a pity that the orchestra is rather too loud behind him. 

Minnie the Moucher is, asI explained in the review of Adelaide Halls’ 
record earlier herein, more a comedy number and is to some extent treated 
as such here. Featured in Blues idiom, a good deal of it is vocal with 
scat echoes and suchlike things in the choruses, but this less serious 
aspect has not prevented the orchestra from remembering those all 
important little matters of style and rhythm. 


Venuti & Co. in ingenious novelties 

As usual, there are all sorts of good things among the Parlophone 
“ Rhythm-Styles ” and much interesting information is contained in the 
pamphlet-chats (as they call them) which are available with each record 
and not only point out the more interesting features, but seem very fair 
in their claims. 

Under the name of Joe Venuti’s Blue Four (Amer.), Joe Venuti (violin), 
Jimmy Dorsey (saxes and clarinet), Ed. Lang (guitar) and Frank Signorelli 
(piano) have produced a most interesting novelty in Tempo di Barrel 
(Parlo. R1063, N. “ R.-S.” Series, 99). 

Parlophone claim that it is the nearest approach to a new modern dance 
rhythm since the advent of hot music and I think they are right, even 
though it is obtained by a subtlety of interpretation of the now well- 
known 8-in-a-bar rhythm with accents on the “ after-quavers.” Rather 
more outstanding as attractions, however, are the crazy stuff of which 
Tempo di Barrel consists and the wonderful way in which these lads play 
it. Dorsey has some new phrases which he carries out with his usual 
technique. Venuti plays amazing chord passages by tackling all four 
strings of his squeak-box at once with an easy nonchalance with which 
many good fiddlers would like to be able to perform on one string at a 
time. 

There is a nice little puzzle in this four-string business which I would 






like Mr. Venuti to solve for me. To produce the effect the hair of the 
bow is detached from the nut end of the stick and the bow turned over 
so that the stick is underneath and the hair on top. The fiddle is then 
inserted between the hair and the stick, which are next gripped together 
in the right hand, the bow then being manipulated in the ordinary manner, 
It will be realised that, as the stick is straight, the hair must take the 
form of an arc, thereby being forced to touch at least three of the four 
strings at once. But just over half way through the record you will hear 
Venuti change from four strings to one, then back to four and then back 
to one again, each change taking place in less than a bar. How on earth 
does he manage it? There is nothing like enough time for him to change 
bows. 

The Wolf Wobble (Parlo. R1017, N. “ R.-8.” Series, No. 103)—also by 
Joe Venuti’s Blue Four, who this time consist of Joe Venuti, Jimmy Dorsey, 
Ed. Lang, Lennie Hayton (piano) and Paul Graselli (drums)—though 
perhaps not such a crazy composition, is the same sort of thing as Tempo 
di Barrel, and very nearly as ingenious. I particularly like the passage 
near the end where Lang plays the melody with Venuti moving with hin 
in harmony above. The employment of violin and guitar (single-string 
style) in harmony is a new venture in instrumental colour and very pleasing 
when the two work as well together as they do here. 


Miff Mole again on Parlophone 

The backing of Z'empo di Barrel is Miff Mole and His Little Molers 
(Amer.), in yet another version of After you’ve gone. For the number of 
hot records of it, this must now be running a close second to T'iger Rag. 
I like this performance of it next best to the Brunswick by Red Nichols’ 
Five Pennies. Although the Parlophone pamphlet does not give the 
personnel I seem to recognise many well-known friends including Mift, 
Jim Dorsey, Babe Rusin (tenor sax.), Arthur Schutt (piano) and Stanley 
King (drums). The first half of the record is in slow tempo, but doubles 
up after a clever drum break by Stanley King, and then follow good 
choruses by Dorsey, Rusin and Schutt, before they get busy (very) with 
the last chorus in which Miff is featured in eight bars. The whole thing 
goes with a swing and may be considered a decidedly good performance. 

On the reverse of The Wolf Wobble, Red Mackenzie and the Celestial 
Beings (Amer.) give a very slow seductive interpretation of Hoagy 
Carmichaels delightful melody, Georgia on my mind (v). The personnel 
of the band, an all-star recording unit, was given in the Parlophone 
pamphlet issued last October with its first record, J can’t believe that 
you're in love with me. The features of this excellent performance are 
Colman Hawkins’ tenor saxophone solo and the original manner in which 
Al Morgan uses his string-bass. As the pamphlet points out it consists 
mainly of slurring a good deal, but I do not advise young bass players to 
indulge in it too freely, because, like everything else in dance music, the 
success of the venture lies quite as much in how it is done as what is done, 
and this stunt requires much skill in addition to a sense of when it may 
be appropriately employed. 


Louis Armstrong in his early days ” 

I am delighted to see that Parlophone have issued Louis Armstrong and 
His Orchestra’s (Amer.) Knockin’ a Jug (Parlophone R1064 N. “ R.-S.” 
Series 102). This Blues is one of Louis’ less recent recordings, when he 
had a small band and their work was never orchestrated, but consisted 
mainly of extemporised solos. I like this sort of thing when the artists 
are good (as they are here). It gives them a chance to indulge freely in 
their own ideas, instead of having their style to some extent hampered by 
having to conform more closely to someone else’s, The record, which 
seems to be a particularly clean and easy to appreciate piece of work, 
contains solos by trombone, tenor saxophone, piano, and, of course, by 
Louis himself on his trumpet which are excellent examples of genuine 
negro Blues music. I wish Louis would make more records like this in 
place of his more recent big band affairs, where everything has to be scored 
out, and often sounds as though the boys weren’t absolutely sure of each 
other and in consequence were trying to force their own pace. 

By the way, there is some drummer in Knockin’ a Jug. Not a stunt 
merchant although much of his work is on the rim or with wire brushes ; 
but what technique at putting over a sound rhythmic backing, You 
will enjoy him the more because he stands out so well, not only by reason 
of the combination being so small, but because only few of such instru- 
ments as there are usually speaking at the same time. 

The backing is High Tension by Luis Russell’s (coloured) Orchestra 
(Amer.), a rather old-fashioned kind of stomp, and, in spite of some very 
fair solo work ort various instruments, perhaps one of the least meritorious 
performances Parlophone have given us. 


Parlophone’s 0.K. Rhythm Kings (Amer.), also known as the Casa 
Loma Orchestra, have made some fine records, but I do not think I have 
(Continued at foot of col. 2, p. 291.) 
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AMERICAN NEWS 





Louis Armstrong Sues His Former 
Manager 


Alleges Gangsters were hired to coerce him 


John Hammond's Letter to Edgar Fackson 


New York, 
November 10th, 1931. 


Louis Armstrong has been playing in Chicago’s largest vaudeville 
house, where he has made a sensation. 

The other day I had a talk with Tommy Rockwell, who, as well as 
being recording manager to Okeh, was Armstrong’s manager. Tom tells 
ne that he is now being sued by Louis, who alleges that Tom and the 
proprietor of Connie’s Inn(*the famous Harlem night club, where Louis 
and his band appeared in 1929) have hired gangsters to force him (Louis) 
back to New York. The suit comes up for trial on the 15th. 

[ hear that Louis has just made a new batch of records for Okeh. 


Again this month the Negroes take pride of place among our American 
lance bands. In this city there is not a single white band worthy of 
extended comment, with the possible exception of the new one headed by 
the Dorsey Brothers, with Rube Bloom at the piano, Stanley King, 
drums, Charlie Margulies and ‘* Micky ’’ Bloom (*Rube Bloom’s brother 
who came to the Café de Paris, London, last year as a member of Hal 
Kemp’s fine band) with their trumpets, and Foster Morehouse as one of 
the excellent reed section, which is, of course, headed by Jimmy Dorsey. 
Inasmuch as they are to be heard in a new show, the music of which is 
mediocre at the best, they are not displayed to best advantage; yet 
they are good to listen to. 


But there is a new coloured band in town which bids fair to surpass 
even Chick Webb’s which I mentioned last month (*see p. 231 of last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE), and it is Elmer Snowden’s aggregation at Small’s 
Paradise, one of Harlem’s less attractive resorts. With two fine cornetists, 
a tenor saxophonist who easily rivals Colman Hawkins, and a flautist 
by the name of Wayman Carver, who is absolutely a marvel on both 
alto and clarinet, the ensemble is perfection, and Carver’s arrangements 
are really the last word. It is the kind of band that ought only to make 
12in. records because it builds up subtly and slowly to the most incredible 
climaxes. 


The orchestra, which was formed a couple of months ago, is due to 
record for Okeh any day now. (*Since his letter arrived, I have received 
a cable from Mr. Hammond in which he says that the recordings have 
now actually taken place. It is more than likely that they will be 
issued here by Parlophone in their “ Rhythm-Style ” Series). 


Within the past few days Columbia has released some comparatively 
fine records. Perhaps the most astonishing is a baritone solo of T'ime on 
my hands, sung by none other than ** Red ’? Mackenzie. One should get 
the record if only to see how he outdistances Mr. Crosby at his own game. 
The orchestral background is in the hands of Lennie Hayton, Dorsey 
Brothers, and a large band. 


For some curious reason the same company has issued another version 
of I’m left with the blues in my heart, this time by Fletcher Henderson. 
King Carter’s disc, released only three months before, was far superior 
to Fletcher’s, which has only a good Hawkins chorus to recommend it. 


As a matter of fact I cannot understand all this wild enthusiasm over 
Henderson’s work. The statement (which I note in the current (Nov.) 
issue of your British contemporary, which I should say is usually the next 
best to Tae GRAMOPHONE as far as reviews of dance records are con- 
cerned) that the coloured gentleman has never made a bad record strikes 
me as being almost absurd, for the records he makes by the carload for 
the smaller companies here are often terrible. 


With his keyboard juggling and patter, Fats Waller just about saves 
the day for Jack Teagarden’s new interpretation of Sam Theard’s You 
Rascal, You. The rest of the record is just a bit disappointing after the 
Armstrong and Mackenzie versions for Okeh (*former issued here on 
Parlophone R992) despite the presence of The Dorseys and other virtuosi. 

Don Redman (*wonderful saxophonist and vocalist: late leader of 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers on H.M.V., who also record for Okeh 
(Parlophone) under the name of The Chocolate Dandies) and his new 








band have made some new hot numbers for the Brunswick company 
which are distinctly good. (*I have heard them: they are excellent, 
and will be issued here shortly). 


The colour line at last seems to have been broken in our broadcasting 
stations with the sudden and phenomenal success of the Mills Brothers, 
four young Negroes from Ohio who wandered into the offices of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System one morning desiring an audition. They 
made a distinct impression on the executives and were immediately 
signed up. As yet the boys have not any great range or variety, but 
their manager, Tom Rockwell, will probably see to it that they are 
not merely a fly-by-night sensation. Their first records will probably 
be released in England by the time this appears. (*They are issued this 
month on Brunswick 1229—Titles: Tiger Rag and Nobody’s Sweetheart. 
For reviews see p. 289). 


An amusing thing has happened at the Park Central Hotel. ‘ Red?’ 
Nichols’ Band failed to attract any business and was replaced by Noble 
Sissle’s new coloured orchestra, the first coloured outfit to play in a New 
York Hotel; whereupon Nichols goes down to Philadelphia and plays 
a week at its leading Negro theatre. 


Sissle’s group is far superior to his last year’s bunch, and actually has 
a certain amount of finish. It seems to be attracting considerably more 
business than did its predecessor. 


Earl Hines has a new outfit which broadcasts twice a week from 
Chicago. It is in every way superior to his old recording band, in fact 
not so far from the Ellington standard. 


Hines, thoughgdoes not sound as original as he did in those unequalled 
Armstrong records of West End Blues, No one else but you (* Parlophone 
R448 and R540), etc., and in his grand solos on Q.R.S. (*now unobtainable 
even in America, so please don’t waste your time writing to ask me where 
you can get them) and Okeh. But Hines at his far-from-best is still 
superior to almost anyone else in piano Jazz. 


I regret I cannot tell you anything about Chick Webb’s new records 
as, with reprehensible tardiness, Victor have as yet failed to release them. 


Joun HamMonp. 
(* Norre.—These remarks are added by me for readers’ con- 
venience.—E..J.) 


(Continued from page 290.) 


heard from them, or anyone else, such polished and stylish team work as 
they give in their modernised version of a very old, but very good, tune 
called Royal Garden Blues (Parlo. R1072, N. “ R.-S.” Series 105). 
Phrasing and accentuation, which are two of the essential factors for 
producing rhythm, are as nearly perfect as anyone could wish. The 
tempo is rock steady everywhere. Tone and balance leave nothing to be 
desired. Everything that is done is done in a masterly manner. Just 
for one of many instances, take the flairs. When this band does a flair 
it is a flair: not just an attacked chord: it really drops or rises in pitch 
as it should ; everyone playing it interprets it in the same way, there is 
not the slightest trace of raggedness, The last chorus is gorgeous. 


Fan It (v), played in lively fox-trot tempo, and How Long, Blues (v) 
(Bruns. 1213), taken quite slowly at about 28 bars to the minute, are both 
examples of the kind of thing Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer.) 
have been giving us lately. The band.is apparently still working without 
arrangements and relying on fixing things up in the studio, and if this 
results in the lack of anything in the way of big time stuff you have the 
individual cleverness of star artists by way of compensation. Asa matter 
of fact I’d rather hear Red’s bunch in these easy do-what-you-like-but- 
don’t-over-do-it-and-see-that-it-fits affairs, than nine out of ten bands 
playing rehearsed arrangements. There is sometimes more in them 
than at first meets the ear. 


Corky Stomp (Bruns. 1211) is better than any other record I have 
heard by Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of Joy (Amer.), and if it does 
not contain anything startling to write about it is at least a good all 
round sample of typical negro dance playing. They take things with 
an easy neatness for which they have not always been conspicuous, and 
the result is not only mach more musical, but much more rhythmical. 


The best part of the backing, Froggy Bottom, is the piano solo at the 
start. Its pleasing restraint will not conceal its merit from those who 
understand negro Blues idiom. The remainder of the record consists of 
a good saxophone solo, quite original in style, a trumpet solo that is not 
so good, and some single-string banjo work which is as good as this sort 
of thing ever is. The last chorus by the ensemble is only little better 
than you could hear from any good English Palais band three years or 
more ago, but the record is worth getting for most of the rest of it. 


Enaar JACKSON, 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NOTES 


HE Agricola Gramophone Society, which publishes an 

excellent Bulletin about its doings, had the good idea of 
devoting half of its October meeting to hearing records com- 
mended in Mr. McLachlan’s ‘‘ Buried Treasure ’’ articles. 
Messrs. Alfred Imhof supplied a capital programme for the 
eleventh “ Popular Concert ”’ on November 10th. 


Mr. E. F. Foster, the Reporting Secretary of the 
Manchester Gramophone Society, sends this note: ‘‘ What 
the Editor described as a ‘happy custom’ took place 
on November Ist, when representatives of the Liverpool 
Society presented the programme at the Manchester head- 
quarters. Rarely is such excellent musical taste, experience, 
and the enthusiasm of youth, allied as in the persons of Mr. 
J. D. Taylor and Mr. P. Conway Joyce, whose joint programme 
was a musical feast. ‘Famous Contemporary Pianists’ was 
illustrated by Mr. Taylor with some splendid records, one 
really magnificent disc being La Cathédrale engloutie (Debussy), 
a perfect tone picture, exquisitely played by Rubinstein. 
Another was the Rosamunde Ballet Music, in which the wonder- 
ful touch of Myra Hess, combined with sylph-like delicacy and 
a lovely tempo, gave a new meaning to Schubert’s air. Mr. 
Taylor’s analytical notes were uniformly brief and helpful. 
Burmese needles were used throughout. 


** * Sergei Rachmaninoff ’ was Mr. Joyce’s subject, embracing 
every field of so versatile a master. After a personal sketch of 
the man and his music, Mr. Joyce gave many fine examples of 
the varied art of Rachmaninoff. Very remarkable was the 
Philadelphia Orchestral excerpt from The Isle of the Dead, of 
sombre majesty and rich orchestration. A splendid 2s. 6d. 
record was The Lilacs, sung by Oda Slobodskaya with good 
tone and finely accompanied. Don Cossacks Choir have never 
sung finer than in We sing for you nor so beautifully illustrated 
the perfect pianissimo and vocal phrasing. The closing item, 
Rachmaninoff and the Philadelphia Orchestra, was brilliant, 
both in conception and execution; his Pianoforte Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor vividly formed a fitting finale.” 


On the 9th the Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 
had a programme of Russian Music ‘in lighter vein,” and on 
December 14th Mr. William Scott is to give them a lecture on 
wae with illustrations on the piano by Miss E. Roberts, 


Here is the report of the Leeds Gramophone Society: ‘‘ The 
November meeting was the occasion of a visit from Mr. Silson, 
who demonstrated the ‘Embros’ moving coil speaker in a 
pedestal radio-gramophone assembled by himself. This is a 
new production by Messrs. Middleton Bros., of Pudsey, Leeds, 
and, being of local origin, it proved of very special interest. 
Two models are to be had, one of the permanent magnet type, 
and the other requiring the usual energizing from mains 
current. It appeared to the members to be a very worthy 
addition to the speaker field, and giving full measure of value 
for outlay. 


“It so happened that Mr. Howell and other representatives of 
the ‘ Filmophone’ Record Co. were staying at our head- 
quarters for the night, and, finding us in session, paid an 
opportune call. Mr. Howell breezily advocated the advantages 
of the unbreakable records, which gave a creditable per- 
formance, and he quite appreciated the good-natured chaff 
which was directed at the preponderance in the lists of low- 
brow music.” 


Here is the report of the South East London Recorded Music 
Society: ‘‘ On November 9th the Society was honoured by the 
presence of Mr. Kerridge, the Head of the H.M.V. Education 
Department, who left an important engagement in Town that 
he might keep his promise tous. His subject, which he treated 
in its widest sense, was ‘Character and Temperament in 


Music,’ not as might be expected that of the composer shown 
in the terms of his theme, but from the listener’s point of view, 
as determining his preference for any particular class of music ; 
he illustrated his point by alluding to the diversity of taste 
prevalent among various heads of the musical profession in this 
country. Then, turning to national likes and dislikes, he 
instanced the differences in one particular branch of music, 
the choral, by pointing out England’s pre-eminence in the mixed 
choir, together with Germany’s preference for men’s choirs, 
and France’s for ‘Choeurs Des Jeunes Femmes.’ 


“Mr. Kerridge next discussed the Continent’s mistaken idea 
of England as ‘das Land ohne Musik’ which has grown up 
owing to our national indifference to Opera, and to a lesser 
extent to instrumental work, but he reminded us that in the 
days of polyphony England was acknowledged supreme. After 
touching on the architectonic growth of music through the 
contrapuntal to the harmonic or later classical period, he traced 
the rise of the romantic style and the present day reaction and 
deliberate aversion to emotion in music as evinced by the 
modernist’s concentration on craftsmanship as less subjective 
than objective, and their preference for toccatism rather than 
legato treatment in piano composition. 


‘He then played the following programme which was 
deliberately without connection between the various items: 
Byrd’s Motet Ave Verum, the first movement of the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto, then three contrasted examples of the 
love theme in music, Mozart’s Voi che sapete, Wagner’s love 
duet from Tristan und Isolde, and Charpentier’s Depuis le 
jour from Louise; Max Reger’s Marienwiegenlied sung by 
Elena Gerhardt (the artiste proposed for the first album of 
Hugo Wolf’s songs to which the Society is subscribing) ; 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus; an excerpt from Brahms’s Double 
Concerto for Violin and ’Cello; Holst’s setting of the 148th 
Psalm ; then finally as a complete contrast to any of the foregoing 
an unaccompanied song from the H.M.V. Persian Catalogue and 
a Chinese orchestral item in the pentatonic scale. 


‘“‘ Replying to our vote of thanks for his stimulating address, 
Mr. Kerridge emphasised once more that the recording of good 
music depends wholly upon the support it obtains from people 
such as ourselves. 


‘««The annual general meeting will be held at 8 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 14th at 199, High Street, Lewisham. The Society has also 
arranged a dinner which will take place on December 3rd at 
Comminetti’s Restaurant, High Street, Lewisham. Any 
further information will be gladly furnished to those interested 
by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. V. N. Webling, 22, Eltham Road, 
8.E.12.” 


Mr. R. A. Nethercot, the exemplary and enthusiastic hon. 
sec. of the Swindon and District Gramophone Society, writes 
from 8, Clifton Street, Swindon, enclosing a bundle of pro- 
grammes and reporting that the society is flourishing and has 
an average attendance of two-thirds of its members at the 
weekly meetings. This is fine. 


Here, finally, is the report of The South London Gramophone 
Society: ‘‘The meeting on the 31st ult. was devoted to a 
general programme consisting chiefly of H.M.V. and Columbia 
records. The majority of the orchestral items were con- 
tained in the latter, and, as it happened, carried off the honours, 
the O.M. being awarded to Brahms’s Academic Overture played 
by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra and the Cappriccio 
Espagnole of Rimsky-Korsakoff played by the Hallé Orchestra. 
The other ‘ star ’ numbers were the Prize Song from the Master- 
singers by Sigismund Pilinsky (Parlophone) and Senta’s Ballad 
sung by Emmy Bettendorf. The whole programme was 
heard through the medium of an 8.0.8, sound-box which gave 
very good results,” 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


National Gramophonic Society 

The meeting on November 13th in the upper room at Mur- 
doch’s in Oxford Street was made possible by the courtesy 
of Mr. A. T. Evans, the manager of the gramophone department, 
and @ hearty vote of thanks was given to him at the end of 
the proceedings. 

‘There was an average attendance of members—and it is a 
low average; which was the 
greater pity because those pre- 


November 12th and marked an occasion of congratulation 
and happy augury. Visitors were shown all, or nearly all, 
the marvels that research and money have provided for the 
more perfect recording of H.M.V. artists, and in the great 
concert hall Sir Edward Elgar was conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra in his ‘‘ Symphonic Study,” Falstaff, while 
Mr. Louis Sterling, Mr. Alfred Clark, Sir Landon Ronald and 
Mr. G. B. Shaw sat together 
listening. If Paderewski had 








sent had agreattreat. To begin 


been able to carry out his 





with Mr. Bernard Van Dieren, 
the composer, closest friend 
and literary executor of Peter 
Warlock (Philip  Heseltine), 
came to tell us something about 
the history of The Curlew—how 


intention of being present, Sir 
Edward was ready to conduct 
the orchestra in his Polonia. 
However, there were plenty of 
notabilities there to do honour 
to The Gramophone Company 








in its first form it was one of 
the earliest works of Warlock, 
und how he had steeped himself 
in Yeats’s poetry and had re- 
written his setting of the poem 
in later years and inserted the 
cor anglais part. The new records 





for so convincing a gesture of 
world-leadership at this critical 
moment, and everyone seemed 
to agree that we may con- 
fidently expect a steady flow of 
sensationally good H.M.V. re- 
cordings. 

Here are some extracts from 





el Aer 





were then played on an Isovox 
gramophone, which Mr. Evans 
had installed specially for the 
purpose. Mr. Bernard, the de- 
signer of it, was present with =. 
Mrs. Bernard, and Mr. Wybrow 
tookeharge of the demonstra- 
tion. 


Then Mr. H. W. Legge ad- 





* the official report :— 

‘* The brick walls of the three 
9, recording studios have a mini- 
! mum thickness of 13} inches 
and are so constructed that 
there can be no possible inter- 
ference from outside noises, 
nor will the sound from one 





dressed us on the subject of the 
Hugo Wolf Society, of which 
he is secretary, and played some 
test records of Wolf songsmade 
by Madame Gerhardt, with a 
brief but highly entertaining 
introductory comment on each 








A studio interfere with the others. 

‘*The three studios have been 
placed so that corridors and 
rooms separate them ; it is there- 
fore possible to hold recording 
sessions in each studio at any 
one time. A separate recording 

















song. We were much privileged 
in being the first people to 
hear these first-fruits of the great scheme. 

Mr. Peter Latham was the next to address the company, 
and after touching upon The Curlew and telling a good story 
about Mendelssohn’s economy with his brass, he added some 
remarks about Hugo Wolf, which were admirably comple- 
mentary to what Mr. Legge had told us. The gist of them was 
that none or hardly any one of Wolf’s songs was suitable for 
transcription for solo instruments (in contrast, e.g., to Schu- 
bert’s songs) and that secondly Wolf’s songs always roused 
discussion—they were essentially provocative—and the 
recording of them was therefore likely to be of immense value 
to all song-lovers. 

The Isovox radio-gramophone was then demonstrated with 
a few chosen records, and the meeting came to an end shortly 
after 8 p.m. 

The three records (N.G.S.163-5) are ready for distribution 
to members. There is an unfortunate mistake in the labels. 
Mr. John Armstrong, who is properly a tenor, is there called 
a baritone. The mistake arose from the fact that the voice 
part in The Curlew is written for a baritone. 


New Recording Studios 

The inauguration of the magnificent new H.M.V. studios, 
which have been growing up with meticulous expert super- 
vision behind the unassuming facade of a typical St. John’s 
Wood house during the last six months, took place on 


SCHERZO IN G BY R. T. COOPER 


room is built adjacent to each 
studio and each one _ houses 
two complete recording outfits, so that it is possible for the 
performance of each artist to be immediately reproducea 
without using the commercial wax. 


‘* A control.room is situated centrally for the three studios, 
so that at any moment they can all be linked together for 
any recording, such as novelty records, sketches, dramatic 
work, etc., and the performances in each studio can all be 
merged together and recorded on a single record. A special 
room is also provided for the transferring of records; that 
is for the preparation of composite records of the Aldershot 
Tattoo type. Playing desks with multiple turntables are used, 
and extracts from a number of existing records can be recorded 
on a single disc. 


‘“* Just over four and a half miles of electric cable connect 
the three studios with the central control room. 


‘Up to six microphones can be used at one time in each 
studio and each microphone has a separate control; this ensures 
that all records will be recorded with correct balance of 
instruments and vocalists. 

‘““The walls of each studio have been designed to eliminate 
any echo effect, and as the three studios vary in size from 
32,000 cubic ft. to 200,000 cubic ft. (considerably larger 
than the Kingsway Hall), a single instrumentalist or a large 
symphony orchestra and chorus can be recorded in natural 
conditions.” 
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Vocalion 

The old Vocalion recording studios in Duncan Avenue, 
off Gray’s Inn Road, have been abandoned and Mr. A. W. 
Hanson has moved to a large corner house in Holland Park 
Avenue. Here in future Broadcast records will be recorded, 
and this will be the London headquarters of the company. 
The large studio is of impressive proportions and there is a 
-delightful atmosphere of light and airiness through the whole 
building, which should conduce to great cheerfulness and 
‘zest in artists and staff alike. 


The Pampelmouse 

Just before Noel Coward went off on his trip to South 
America I was lucky enough to catch him for a few minutes’ 
conversation at the Little Queen’s Hall H.M.V. studio where 
he wasjmaking his Cavalcade Suite record with Ray Noble 
and the New Mayfair Orchestra; and among other things 
I had the curiosity to ask him about the use of gramophone 
records for his play at Drury Lane. He proceeded to give 
&@ most witty description and imitation of the scene at the 
back of the stage when Queen Victoria’s funeral cortége is 
supposed to be passing along under the balcony from which 
the players watch it. First go four men crawling along with 
coco-nut shells in their hands, imitating the horses’ hooves ; 
then follows the Pampaimouse on a trolley, playing a record 
‘of the Funeral March, while at the side is another man with a 
long heavy chain in his hands which he drops at regular 
intervals on to the boards to imitate the tramp of feet. 

‘We all call it the Pampelmouse,” said Noel Coward ; 
‘* that is its name at Drury Lane.” 

Its real name is the Pamphonic Reproducer and it is already 
installed at Drury Lane, the Dominion Theatre and the 
Strand Theatre, and is likely to be in two other theatres before 
these lines appear. There is nothing surprising about this. 
Although the senior model, with two turntables which 
can be played separately or simultaneously, costs £250, it is 
so completely satisfying in performance in a theatre or hall 
or large music room that the outlay would be well justified. 
What struck me particularly—and I have heard it in Drury 
Lane, in the laboratory where it was designed and in Messrs. 
Keith Prowse’s showrooms in Bond Street—was the quite 
unusual purity of tone in orchestral records controlled from 
# whisper up to Queen’s Hall volume. It is like a Rolls-Royce 
in its gentle and inflexible mastery of its job, and I was in- 
terested to notice the efforts that have been made in its design 
to cope with the problem of amplifying transients. 

The running costs are negligible—jd. an hour with power 
at Id. a unit. As for the inside of the Pamplemouse and 
how it works, that must be left to our technical staff to deal 
with. All I know is that even at the second time of seeing 
Cavalcade, when I knew that records were being used here 
and there throughout the play, I was unable to detect them 
by ear alone, whereas I doubt whether I have ever been deceived 
by an electrical reproducer in any other theatre. 


Flexible Records 

Filmophone records, with their gay colours and constantly 
improving quality, have outlived their competitors and are to be 
seen in many shop windows this Christmas. In oneshop window 
in London a press has been erected and Filmophone records 
can be watched in the making, a great attraction for the public. 
The factory is said to be the only one in this country where 
electricity is used throughout for the manufacture of records. 

Now comes another flexible record, the Trusound Pictonial, 
which has long been expected. In this case both sides are 
not merely coloured, but are covered with a picture or pictures. 
The effect is most striking, for the designs are bold and so are 
the colours. The first that was seen in this country was used 
for advertising purposes by the United Dairies Company, and 
had a great success : it is to be found in most nurseries where 
there is a gramophone. Now we are to have the Trusound 
Pictorials issued in the ordinary way with an appropriate 
picture jor each title. 


Imhof’s 

Years ago, it seems, we published a letter from a correspon- 
dent describing in glowing terms the ideal music shop. . He was 
referring to the showrooms of a well-known North Country 
firm. We offered a prize to the first reader who identified the 
shop from the description ; and the extraordinary thing was 
that nine out of every ten competitors plumped for Alfred 
Imhof’s in New Oxford Street: extraordinary only because 
Imhof’s has no piano department and no sheet music depart- 
ment such as were described by our correspondent. 

But the tribute remains unchallenged to-day. Imhof 
House still has no rival as a house devoted solely to radio and 
the gramophone: it has no rival in its turn-over nor in the 
practical efficiency of its service to its clientéle. The number 
of audition rooms and the facilities, by means of the most 
elaborate system of wiring, for comparing various radio sets 
and radio-gramophones side by side in identical conditions, set 
a standard which should be the pride and the envy of the 
world, 

At the end of another year we still take off our hats on 
approaehing Imhof House. It is the centre of the gramophone 
world in this country. 


Hold Hard ! 

Lest green eyes glint, let us hasten to add that no honour 
paid to Messrs. Alfred Imhof can for one moment or in any 
particular detract from the honour due to other gramophone 
shops where, in less palatial surroundings, prodigies of intelli- 
gent salesmanship and a service of the very highest standard are 
constantly witnessed. The vastly important chain of Keith 
Prowse branches, those paradises of connoisseurs the Gramo- 
phone Exchange in Shaftesbury Avenue, E.M.G. Gramophones 
in Grape Street, Rimington, Van Wyck in Cranbourn Street, 
and Mr. E. M. Ginn’s retreat in Rathbone Place—in each and 
all of these the gramophone lover and record collector meets 
kindred spirits and gets loyal service. What we say here 
about our friends, whose clients are largely composed of our 
readers, will be taken in the right spirit as a word of gratitude 
and good-fellowship ; and especially at this time of year we 
can unite in our pride in our standards of efficiency and 
integrity, and can wish each other a full share of next year’s 
prosperity. 


Short Commons 

Mr. Leslie Woodgate writes to point out a mistake in the 
review of the B.B.C. National Chorus record (Col. DB632) last 
month. It was he who arranged Here’s a health unto His 
Majesty and Gerrard Williams who arranged The Bay of 
Biscay, not vice versa. 

Other mistakes to be moted were: (a) Gaspar Cassado’s 
record on p. 180 (October) costs 6s., not 4s.; (6) Friedl 
Lusser’s record on p. 230 (November) is Col. DB636, not 366 ; 
(c) the portraits of Stracciari and Lindi on pp. 214-5 (November) 
were transposed. 

Among the new Book Lists issued by the National Book 
Council (3, Henrietta Street, W.C.2) is a fifth edition of ‘‘ Books 
for Young People ” (3d.), valuable suggestions at Christmas 
time for those who have children’s presents to think about, 
It is surprising that the new edition (Basil Blackwell) of 
Compton Mackenzie’s Santa Claus in Summer is omitted. 

If any reader has the records of Bach’s Suite for flute and 
strings in B minor played by the Hallé Orchestra (Columbia 
L1557-8) and would care to dispose of them, we know of 
another reader who would like to acquire them—“ like ’’ being 
an example of meiosis. 

The Music Department of the Oxford University Press 
announce the re-issue, with additions, of ‘‘ Euterpe,’ a col- 
lection of madrigals and other vocal music of the 16th and 
17th centuries, edited by Charles Kennedy Scott and originally 
compiled for the Oriana Musical Society and published abroaa. 
Copies of any number will be sent on approval to conducters 
of choral societies and secretaries of musica] festivals. 
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The attention of technically minded readers is drawn to a 
lecture on ‘‘ The theory and design of gramophone pick-ups ” 
which will be given by Mr. W. D. Oliphant at the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers (Students’ Section) on December 18th, 
at 6 p.m. 


The Linguaphone Institute has sent us an interesting record 
of an English sentence spoken in turn by a French girl, a French 
Canadian, two Germans, a Dane, two Hungarians, a Russian 
girl brought up in Paris, and a Swiss-Italian, all of whom have 
recently come to London University as pupils of Professor 
Daniel Jones. Next June these pupils will make another 
record in order to mark their progress. 


Tickets for the annual dinner and dance of the Variety 
Artistes Ladies’ Guild and Orphanage, which will be held at 
the Savoy Hotel on Sunday, December 6th, may be obtained, 
price 30s. each, from the Secretary, 18, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2. Needless to say, support is more urgently needed this 
year than usual for the Guild’s work and for the opening of 
the house and grounds at Peacehaven, Sussex, recently pre- 
sented to the Guild by Miss Gracie Fields and Mr. Archie Pitt. 


Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, the Columbia records of 
which were reviewed last month, was performed for the first 
time in England at the Courtauld-Sargent concerts of 
November 16th and 17th in the Queen’s Hall. An exposition 
of this important work has been written by Mr. Sydney Grew 
for the November issue of The British Musician. 


The slight advance in price of fibre needles announced by 
Messrs. Daws Clarke is a symptom of what we must expect 
from imported goods so long as the pound is at its present 
value. In most things gramophonic, however, we are happily 
able to supply our own needs from our own resources. 

From farthest South—in fact from a reader at Invercargill, 
New Zealand—comes The Radio Record and Home Journal, 
a weekly publication from Wellington, with full programmes 
of the broadcasting stations at Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, Dunedin and New Plymouth. It appears that gramo- 
phone records are largely used and that the “dinner hour 
session” from 6 to 7 p.m. is always devoted to a complete 
programme of one make of record, Columbia, H,M.V., Parlo- 
phone or Polydor. The ‘short-wave game” is evidently a 
favourite pastime in New Zealand. 


Is there a record containing a complete version of the bugle 
call used on H.M. ships when lowering the flag at sunset? 


Mr. Rex Wailes, one of our earliest and faithfulest readers, 
has given us no less than eighty Columbia, H.M.V. and N.G.S. 
records—all pre-electric—which we have distributed in time 
for the recipients to have them for Christmas. 

Will readers please understand that whilst we do our best to 
ensure the good faith of all our advertisers while their adver- 
tisements are appearing in THE GRAMOPHONE, we cannot do 
so if their advertisements have ceased to appear? 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
* « « 


Books Received 


Brahms’s Orchestral Works. By E. Markham Lee. ‘ The 
Musical Pilgrim ’’ series (Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. net). 
Notes with musical illustrations on the Serenade in D, 
Serenade in A, Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Academic 
Festival Overture, Tragic Overture, and the Violin Coneerto. 
The four Symphonies and other orchestral works are reserved 
for a later volume. 
Talking Pictures. By 
(Pitman, 12s. 6d. net.) 
A practical and popular account of the principles of con- 


struction and operation of the apparatus used in making 
and showing sound films. 


Bernard Brown, B.Sc. (Eng.). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TRUE ROAD TO RADIO. By Albert Hall. 
(Ferranti Ltd., 5s.) 


As soon as I opened this book I was prejudiced in its favour. 
For of all'the friendships I have formed since I began to be 
seriously interested in broadcasting, I value most that with 
Mr. Albert Hall, the chief radio'’engineer of Ferranti Ltd. It 
is beyond my memory to recall how much of such practical 
radio knowledge as I possess I owe to discussions and 
correspondence with him. Even when insufficient is known 
about any particular question to be quite confident of one’s 
ground, half an hour’s discussion with Mr. Hall is both 
interesting and stimulating. My own personal debt to him 
is beyond my estimation. 

The same sort of quality is at once apparent in the book. 
There are illuminating remarks and examples on every problem 
that is touched upon, and these range throughout the whole 
of radio technique and include all the puzzling questions that 
one comes up against in everyday practical work. A tre- 
mendous amount of valuable information is packed into its 
two hundred odd pages. Here is no theorising in vacuo ; 
every experiment described, every calculation worked out, 
every theory put forward is definitely related to practical 
problems, modern conditions and modern components. And 
in each case the particular piece of work is complete and. 
definite ; for example, precise data are given of stray capacities 
and all the other unwanted but unavoidable effects in a radio 
receiver, and the contribution which each makes to the over-all 
result is tracked down to the bitter end. The various pitfalls 
that are so often covered over with dead leaves and bracken 
are here laid open to the fresh winds of heaven. 

In these circumstance to attempt any sort of summary or 
analysis of what the book contains is frankly impossible. 
Whoever you are, novice, amateur technician or professional 
engineer, you will find in this volume an account of many 
of the things you have long wanted to know and have never 
been able to find. No one who is in any way interested in the 
practical or technical side of radio can afford to be without 
it. I would gladly have given £5 for it, if necessary. 
Certainly, 5s. is only a nominal price: the paper, printing, 
illustrations, etc., are so well done that the cost of production 
must be many times that figure. In every way, the book is a 
credit to British industry and British technology. 


FRACTIONAL HORSE-POWER MOTORS. By A. H. 
Avery. (Pitman, 7s. 6d. net.) 

I have read through this book sev 1:1! times, an..e.. * mel 
was more pleased with what I fou It is written by an 
acknowledged expert on the subject and is an admirable illus- 
tration of the truth that a real expert who can write English 
is the best person to explain a subject in simple. clear language. 
When I started to read I knew little about the practical sido 
of motor design. My old electricity text-bocks had taught me 
why and how each type of motor works, but what it is that 
constitutes a good practical design, what faults occur and how 
to correct them, how to test the performance oi a motor, all 
these and similar questions were almost unknown ground 
They are so no longer. 

A book of this sort is of very special interest to th> gramo- 
phone and radio-gramophone industry just. now. [lectrie 
gramophone motors are becoming an essential part of a good 
instrument, and dealers and others will want to know something 
about them if they are to do their business properly. As is 
the rule in such cases, this book, which gives an insight into tha 
various factors that influence the design and performance, 
will be of far more value to them than scores of so-called 
handyman’s guides. Mere rule of thumb does not take one 
far. A book like this does. I specially commend the chapters 
on commutation and on fault location and repairs. 

Ru F. 
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Listeners’ Corner 


HOPE that these lines will reach some of the listeners who 

have in the course of the year written to me at the B.B.C. 
and have received no reply to their letters. It is impossible 
for me to reply to 
them, except very 
occasionally and very 
generally, ‘‘ over the 
air’’; but besides 
those who enclosed 
stamped and ad- 
dressed = envelopes 
and who get an 
answersooner orlater 
whenever I am able 
to cope with their 
enquiries—they now 
average ten a day, 
or more—there are 
numbers of people 
whose letters lie in 
boxes, read but un- 
acknowledged ; long, 
interesting letters 
many of them that 
only a holiday from 
other duties would 
enable me to deal with adequately, or even at all. 

So I take this opportunity of thanking B.B.C. correspondents 
very sincerely and of wishing them a very happy Christmas. 
I shall not be broadcasting on Christmas Day, although it is a 
Friday ; otherwise I should have had my chance then. 

Looking back on this past year it seems to me quite evident 
that the broadcasting of gramophone records has increased the 
interest’ of the public in the advantages and virtues of the 
gramophone. In an article in The Radio Times for November 
20th, I tried tojput the situation clearly to its readers and to 
point out the disadvantages of listening to broadcast records 
as against playing them in the home. All quite obvious, of 
course, but still needing to be rammed into people’s conscious- 
ness. Otherwise the ignorant listener might get the impression 
that only about two or three in every score of records were 
worth listening to. 

Naturally I am quite willing to be the scapegoat. Naturally 
I think that the people who throw rotten eggs and cabbages 
are intolerant barbarians and that the people who hand up 
bouquets are both charming and intelligent. Naturally, too, 








when I received the accolade the other evening from Elsie and 
Doris Waters—or rather my wife did—in the form of a little 
poem written by one of them, and recited by the other in a 
vaudeville programme, I was ecstatically confirmed in my 
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admiration for the genius of the Waters Sisters. But if I 
allowed myself a moment of chilling honesty of thought, I 
should hand the bouquets on to the artists and the recording 
experts who make the records and should take the eggs and 
the cabbages home—to my wife. 

A certain amount of reasonable wrath was aroused when I 
started broadcasting programmes of Decca records from 
Radio-Paris on Sunday afternoons. People wrote from ali 
over the country to ask whether I was drunk or merely mad, 
and whether I was speaking on a land-line to Paris from a 
London studio or was using gramophone records for my 
announcements. On the first two Sundays of November I 
was not drunk, but I was mad—with impotent rage. The fact 
is, that when I undertook to announce the programmes for 
Decca I suggested that the simplest and most effective way to 
do it would be by means of home-recorded metallic discs. It 
was an experiment, but with the help of a twelve-guinea Fay 
home-recording set I was able to make records which played 
perfectly well on our electric gramophone at the London Office, 
with a Meltrope pick-up and non-metallic needles. 

Unfortunately we had not reckoned with the pick-up and 
the needle track alignment of the broadcasting gramophone 
used at Radio-Paris ; and as I sat listening to. the broadcasts 
and gnashing my teeth I realised that in Paris the operator was 
finding it impossible to keep the needle in the grooves and 
to keep its point undamaged. On the second Sunday he was 
so flustered that at one moment he put the wrong Decca record 
on—and at last his nerve failed him, or rather he came to the 
right decision to give up using the little metal discs any more 
and to rely on the English announcer who was present. In 
my armchair at home I also mopped my brow. 

I only rake up this unpleasant memory in order to exonerate 
the Decca people on the one hand and the Fay home-recorder on 
the other from responsibility for the fiasco. It has been proved 
over and over again that these home-recording outfits are 
wonderfully efficient in recording the speaking voice and repro- 
ducing it so long as proper precautions are taken in recording 
and in reproducing; but they require and deserve careful 
and experienced handling. 

Burglars who ranged and partially wrecked the London 
Office on Friday night the 20/21st, and brought a dog with 
them, took a fancy, which does not surprise me, to the 
beautiful Rondo carrier in which the records for my B.B.C. 
programme for last Monday were kept. Thus they obtained 
some choice records of all sorts and I had to alter my pro- 
gramme at the last minute. 

The B.B.C.’s embargo on the broadcasting of Broadcast 
records is likely to be removed, but I gather that when used 
they will have to be announced as Vocalion records, not 
Broadcast records. I have argued so often against the 
embargo that I am delighted to see it lifted, even if only 
half-way. ‘ 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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HERE IS A SELECTION FROM OVER 90 NEW “ HIS MASTER’S VOICE ” RECORDS 


Sir Harry Lauder 


I'd love to be a Sailor—She’s the lass for me 


Comedy Harmonists D1968, 6/- 
The way with every sailor—Over the Blue 
(Both from Film, “ Monte Carlo Madness”) 


Stuart Robertson B3972, 2/6 
The Lincolnshire Poacher — The Vicar of 
Bray B3971, 2/6 


The Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards 


Selection of Wilfred Sanderson’s Songs 


Derickson and Brown C2296, 4/- 
If you were the only girl in the world—They 
didn’t believe me B3965, 2/6 
For you—Many happy returns of the day 
B3978, 2/6 
There’s something in your eyes — Down 
Sunnyside Lane B4004, 2/6 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 

Wedding of the Rose—Grasshopper’s Dance 
B3970, 2/6 

Patrick Waddington with W. Walker & P. Cochrane 


Time alone will tell—What's gonna happen 


to me B3988, 2/6 
aon girl— You can’t stop me from loving 
B3989, 2/6 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees 
Begging for love—As time goes on B3982, 2/6 
Raie da Costa 

Just one more chance—The Queen was in 


the Parlour B3987, 2/6 
Russ Columbo 

Sweet and lovely—You call it madness, but I 
call it love B3984, 2/6 


Sydney Gustard (Cinema Organ) 

You are my Heart’s delight (“ The band of 
Smiles ”")—I found you B3960, 2/6 
National Cavaliers 


Lonesome, that’s all— My Isle of Golden 
Dreams B3962, 2/6 





Ambrose and His Orchestra 


If you were the only girl in the world—They 


didn’t believe me BEé077, 2/6 
Sweet and lovely—How’s your Uncle 
B6092, 2/6 
It always starts to rain—That’s why darkies 
were born B6096, 2/6 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
Speedboat Bill—The Haunted House 


B6088, 2/6 
Rhymes B6090, 2/6 
Down Sunnyside Lane—This is the day of 
days B6091, 2/6 
Guilty—On a cold and frosty morning 

B6097, 2/6 


Got a date with an angel (“ For the Love of 

Mike”)—" For the Love of Mike *—Medley, 

Intro.: Walk with me; Who do you love 
B6098, 2/6 

Marek Weber and His Orchestra 

"Neath the spell of Monte Carlo and 

Lewis Ruth Band 

The way with every Sailor (Both from Film, 

“ Monte Carlo Madness"’) B6100, 2/6 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra 


You're the loveliest girl in the world and 


Lewis Ruth Band 

An old Spanish Tango, and a lady like you 
B6101, 2/6 

Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees 


This is the Missus — Life is just a bowl of 
cherries B6093, 2/6 


Johnny Hamp and His: Orchestra 
Look in the Looking Glass—The: kiss that 
you've forgotten B6099, 2/6 


‘Master's Hawaiians 


Hawaiian Star Dust—Memory B6086, 2/6 


See pages X, XI and. XIX for particulars of other records. 
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the finest quality 
record at 1/6 
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over 2000 titles 


STOCKED BY DEALERS 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


HEAR JACK HYLTON ON ZONO'S 


THE RHYTHMIC EIGHT SOLEMN AND GAY (Duettists) 


5969 Whistling in the Dark - - Foxtrot with Vocal Trio 5980 You didn’t have to tell me Smile, darn you, smile 
Wrap your Troubles in Dreams - Foxtrot with Vocal Trio 


5988 Song of Happiness - - Foxtrot with Vocal Trio 
When the Circus comes to Town Foxtrot JACK HYLTON AND HIS BAND 








5989 - Good Company - - “Foxtrot with Vocal Trio 5992 Guilty i ko - Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
ways starts to Rain - » Foxtrot with Vocal Trio The Wooden Rocking Horse - - Novelty Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
5990 ion a crazy Song (Hi, Hi, Hi). - Foxtrot with Vocal Trio 5993 Got a date with an Angel is “4 - Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
All change for Happiness - \ hs Foxtrot (“For the love of Mike") 
For the love of Mike - - Medley Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
ORPHEUS DANCE BAND 5994 Ona cold and frosty morning - - - Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
5987 How's your Uncle? - - = «= + Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain Life’s Desire - - - + = _ Waltz with Vocal Refrain 
Sweet and Lovely - - ° . - Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 5995 This is the Missus - - - -* Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
Life is just a bowl of Cherries - ° - Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
MAURICE ELWIN (Baritone) with Orchestra 5996 Over the blue - - = Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
. (Film: “Monte Carlo Madness’ % 
5975 Just one more Chance Kiss me Good-night "Neath the spell of Sages Corte © ‘ Tango Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 
Film: ‘* Monte Carlo Madness”’ 
JACK AND JILL (Duettists) iain . - . - iia 
5977 1 found You It’s the Girl 

















The Birthday of a Kiss- - - - Foxtrot with Vocal Refrain 


yLey nce) Jule) | = RECORDS 
ARE NOW \@199) 6 EACH 
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MUSIC HALL MEMORIES 


The Gramophone as a Perpetuator of Past Vaudeville Genius 
by J. F. CORRIGAN, M.Sc. 


[The recent reappearance of Old Time Variety Artists at London music-halls and the issue of records newly made by 
Vesta Victoria (Columbia and Regal), Gus Elen (Sterno) and Harry Champion (Columbia) have shown that revue and 


cabaret have not obliterated the public’s affectionate memories of the old-time music-hall. 


catalogues and reminds us where to look for the old favourites.] 


IRELESS, the talkies, and, with the advent of electrical 

recording, even, in some ways, the gramophone itself 
have all added their quota towards the gradual extinction of 
an at one time highly popular race of mankind. I refer to 
the music-hall comedian of former days, an individual who 
for generations held his own particular place in the hearts 
and fancies of our forefathers. Not, of course, that I am 
implying by any means that comedianism—I use the word, 
although it fails to present itself in my dictionary—is a lost 
or even @ dying art. By no means so. One has only to bring 
to mind some of the great names in the vaudeville world of 
the present day in order to become fully convinced that the 
spirit of the comic song which so greatly entranced our fathers 
still lives on, although in a modified state of existence. There 
is, however, no gainsaying the fact that, owing to circum- 
stances into which I have no duty to enter at the present 
juncture, the music-hall comedian of former days, the life- 
long vaudevillist, the man who ploughed his own entirely 
individual furrow ‘‘on the boards”’ through the best years 
of his life has become, with few exceptions, an obsolete, or, at 
any rate, an obsolescent individual. 

There are, one imagines, quite a number of serious gramo- 
phone-lovers who, leaving for the time being the numerous 
attractions and seductions inherent in the best of modern 
electrical recordings, would find an interest, a source of 
entertainment, and, if one may use the word, even a relaxation, 
as the writer has done, in listening to records made by some 
of the geniuses of music-hall entertainment in the past. Such 
records must necessarily be acoustical ones, except, of course, 
in those few instances in which the artist has lived to see 
the inception of electrical recording. Many of these old 
recordings, too, suffer from all sorts of technical defects, 
that is to say if we insist upon judging them from the best 
electrical recording standards. Quite a number of them are 
still obtainable commercially, however, and at the présent 
day it is easily possible to give a hour or two’s gramophone 
entertainment made up from the songs of past music-hall 
favourites sung by the favourites themselves. 

A number of the old-time comedians have now passed to 
their graves, and, for various commercial reasons, there is 
little doubt that, although some of their recordings are 
obtainable at the present time, they will not be available in 
the years to come. At a total cost of a pound or two a very 
fair collection of new pressings taken from matrices made. by 
former music-hall favourites may be got together. Such a 
collection possesses great interest, and there is no doubt that, 
carefully treated, many of these records will in time become 
valuable to the gramophone enthusiast. 

For the benefit of readers who are at all interested in the 
subject of past vaudeville favourites, I propose to jot down 
here in semi-tabular and alphabetical form a list of comedians 
and comediennes of former days whose recordings. are still 
available from the various companies. The list is, to my 
belief, a complete one, so far as the names of the artists and 
their respective recording companies are concerned. It does 
not, however, aim at giving individual song titles or catalogue 
numbers, except, perhaps, in a few instances. For the neces- 
sary details of this nature the recording companies’ catalogues 
must be referred to. 


Mr. Corrigan surveys the record 


Albert Chevalier. (Died 1923.) Few music-hall comedians 
had a more enduring success than Albert Chevalier. His 
coster songs ‘‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road”’ and, 
most famous of all, ‘‘ My Old Dutch ”’ brought great renown 
to him. H.M.V. issues three double-sided Albert Chevalier 
records, particulars of which are contained in the H.M.V. 
Catalogue No. 2 (‘‘ Records of Unique and Historic Interest’’). 
They were all made in 1911, and the recordings are good ones. 
In passing, it may be mentioned that Vernon Watson gives 
imitations of Albert Chevalier on 12in. H.M.V. (C1922) and 
that similar imitations of Chevalier are done by Nobby Clark 
on Piccadilly 538 and by Stanley Holloway on Decca F1841. 


George H. Chirgwin. (‘‘ The White-eyed Kaffir.”’) Shall 
we ever hear the like of G. H. Chirgwin again? A veritable 
genius he was in his way, with his whimsicalities and his 
extraordinary vocal range from deep bass to high falsetto. 
All honour, therefore, to the Edison Bell Company which 
lists four Chirgwin recordings in its Winner series. Inci- 
dentally, Parlophone (10in. E6195) issue a record of two of 
Chirgwin’s most famous numbers, The Blind Boy and My 
Fiddle is my Sweetheart, sung in imitation of Chirgwin’s style 
by George Bolton. The recording is very good indeed, and 
it is of interest to compare this record with the original songs 
of Chirgwin sung by himself on the E.B. Winners. 


Charles Coborn. When Edison phonographs were first 
brought to these shores from America, Charles Coborn was 
creating his fame by singing ‘“‘ The Man who Broke the Bank 
at Monte Carlo.’’ He made a record of this song for the early 
phonograph models. Happily this old-time comedian of a 
past generation is still with us, and a few years ago Columbia 
persuaded him to make a 10in. and a 12in. record, both of 
which are excellent. To Charles Coborn, therefore, belongs 
the rare distinction of recording for the earliest cylindrical 
phonograph as well as for the modern gramophone disc. 


G. H. Elliott. (‘‘ The Original Chocolate-coloured Coon.’’) 
One or two of the earlier recordings of this famous artist are 
done by Zonophone. Regal, Edison Bell (Radio and Gold 
Label), Beltona, and other companies issue recently-recorded 
numbers by Elliott. 


Fred Emney. (Died 1917.) A clever female-impersonator. 
H.M.V. (Catalogue No. 2) issues one record by him made in 
1912. 


Will Evans. At one time a very popular music-hall and 
gramophone comedian. Some of his ‘‘ Sketches,” recorded 
years ago, are still issued by H.M.V., Zonophone, and E.B. 
Winner. 

Harry Fay. A light comedian who made gramophonical 
fame for himself by recording ‘‘ Tipperary ’’ during the Great 
War. Some of his songs are still issued by Zonophone and 
Parlophone. 


Florrie Ford. Florrie Ford sang ‘‘She’s a Lassie from 
Lancashire’? into the tin recording horns of phonograph 
manufacturers, and this ever-popular favourite has, fortun- 
ately, been persuaded to return to recording work with the 
Columbia, Regal, E.B. Radio, Broadcast, and Imperial 
companies, in whose lists she is well featured. 
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George Formby. (Died 1922.) Good old George! A 
power indeed he was in his day. He came “ fra’ Wigan,”’ and 
he was proud of the fact. Zonophone issue some of his 
recordings in which his slow drolleries, his would-be .“‘ devil- 
may-care ’’ attitude, and his characteristic conversations with 
the music-hall conductor are all faithfully preserved. 


Ernie Foster. A famous Tyneside comedian of whose 
formerly celebrated ‘Sketches ’”’ the Zonophone people issue 
two. (Zono. 677.) 


Tom Foy. (Died 1917.) Another Lancashire comedian 
who was always ‘‘In Trouble Again.’”” He was of a more 
robust type than Formby. His clean humour and his clear, 
incisive recording are, no doubt, the reason for Zonophone’s 
issuing more than a dozen of his song and patter selections. 

Sir Harry Lauder. Sir Harry’s recordings are for all time, 
and they are issued exclusively by H.M.V. and also by 
Zonophone in the ‘* Celebrity ”’ series of the latter company. 


Dan Leno. (Died 1904.) A veritable prince of comedians who 
delighted large and huge audiences more than a generation ago. 
H.M.V. Catalogue No. 2 lists four records made by Dan Leno 
as far back as 1900. They are all technically imperfect, but 
at least one of them should be obtained. It is, indeed, fascin- 
ating to listen to Dan Leno’s jokes and oddities being flung 
out at one over a space of more than a quarter of a century. 


Alfred Lester. (Died 1925.) ‘‘ Peter Doody” of “ Arca- 
dians”’ fame. H.M.V. (Catalogue No. 2) issues two Lester 
records (four sides) made by him in 1911, 1914, and 1915. 

Marie Lloyd. A well-known music-hall personality of 
former days. Zonophone and Regal each list one double-sided 
record by her. 


Ernie Lotinga. A well-known comedian who is “still 
going strong’’ but whose only recording (‘ Drinkwater’s 
Matrimonial Agency”) obtainable at present is issued by 
Brunswick 10in. (1106). 

*Billy Merson. His “‘Spaniard that blighted my life” 
is still obtainable on Zonophone 10in. (691). 

Ella Retford. Sings some of her wartime and pre-war 
songs on Regal 10in. (MR205). 

Arthur Roberts. A popular music-hall comedian of more 
than @ generation ago. He made his first appearance in 1873. 
To-day he is forgotten, but’ he was an inimitable patter- 
comedian during the 80’s and the 90’s of the last century. 
H.M.V. (Catalogue No. 2) list one record made by him in 
1907. 

George Robey. (‘‘ The Prime Minister of Mirth.”) Columbia 
issue two wartime recordings of this celebrated comedian, and 
quite recently he has appeared on Broadcast records. 

Ella Shields. A famous male impersonator. Columbia 
(12in. DB629) gives her celebrated ‘‘ Burlington Bertie from 
bow,” a pre-war song for which she was justly famed. 

* Reappears on Decca F2653 this month. 
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Eugene Stratton. It was for Eugene Stratton, that most 
renowned of all ‘‘ coons,” that the majority of Leslie Stuart’s 
melodious songs were written. H.M.V. issue a 12in. disc 
(C556) made by the late Eugene Stratton many years ago. 


Harry Tate. Long ago, this noted music-hall artist and 
his company imparted to the recording wax the famous 
** Motoring ”’ sketch, and, also, others of a like nature. Of the 
old recordings, however, only one is available now. It is the 
delightful sketch ‘‘ Selling a Car,” issued on the two sides of 
a@ twelve-inch disc by Columbia. 

Very recently the Columbia Company have issued a new 
(electrical) recording of Harry Tate and Company in their 
““Motoring”’ sketch. It is excellently recorded—even the 
plaintive ‘“‘Pa-Pa”’ of the ‘“‘college-educated’’ son being 
produced to the life. 


Vesta Tilly. A charming comedienne and the most cele- 
brated male-impersonator of pre-war days. Two of her early 
war-time recordings are still available on Regal 10in. (G7079). 


The Two Bobs. Said to be the first to bring ‘“ Ragtime ” 
to Britain. E.B. Winner (3157) records two lasting numbers 
of theirs. Piccadilly (371) has two of their more recent 
recordings. 


Billy Williams. (‘‘The Man in the Velvet Suit.) An, 
Australian born, Billy Williams for years toured the music~ 
halls of Britain. He never rose to the greatest heights, but 
he had a cheery laugh, a perpetual grin, and a large repertoire 
of comic songs. He invariably made his appearance upon the 
music-hall stage in a suit of blue velvet. No gramophone 
company in pre-war days could afford to go without listing 
records made by Billy Williams, for his clear recordings made 
him a gramophonical “ best-seller” par excellence. He died 
during the war time, but many of his records are still obtainable. 
Four of them are issued by Zonophone, eight by Regal and two 
by Parlophone. No colleetion of records made by old-time 
music-hall favourites should be without a recording or two by 
Billy Williams. His continual chuckle may at times irritate, 
but he has proved himself a tonic in many a home. 


Zona Vevy. A comedienne whose sole contribution to this 
list is a couple of light-comedy songs recorded by Zonophone 
(617). 

And so my list comes to an end. It is as complete as I 
have been able to make it, but I have said nothing of recordings 
made by such favourites as Mark Sheridan, Harry Weldon, 
Wilkie Bard, Jack Pleasants, George Lashwood, George Bass 
and others. They are all dead now, and their recordings 
seem to have died also, although probably, in the days to 
come, some enterprising company, looking over its old 
matrices, will decide to re-issue a number of items by these 
former giants of vaudeville and will, I sincerely hope, be 
well rewarded for doing so. 

J. F.C. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORRESPONDENT of seventeen years of age, writing in 
enthusiastic and almost reverent terms of the great artists of 

a generation ago, asks me to assist him in obtaining examples of 
the records of Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Maurel, Lassalle, 
and LilliLehmann. I have said all I know about the de Reszke 
records, and I doubt whether Lassalle made any ; but Victor 
Maurel recorded in about 1902 for the French Gramophone 
Co., and such red label discs as are still in existence, are cer- 

tainly highly prized by their owners. He made another batch 
for Fonotypia a year or so later. Lilli Lehmann’s old Odeon 
records are now re-issued by the Parlophone Co. 

With the exception of Maurel, who made a reappearance at 
Covent Garden in 1904, and also gave two recitals (at one of 
which Tosti accompanied some of his MS. songs), it must be 
thirty years and more since these singers retired. My corre- 
spondent aims high, but his interest in singers with whom he 
can have no personal or sentimental association is significant, 
and the moral seems to be that there is evidently a future for 
early record collecting. From this, and other similar evidence, 
it is becoming abundantly clear that something more than my 
monthly chatter is required if practical assistance is to be given 
to those in need of it. I think that something in the nature of 
a Collectors’ ‘‘ Who’s Who,” tabulating the early artists and 
their records, would be a useful guide, but of more immediate 
interest is the Editor’s consent to publish in connection with 
Collectors’ Corner a list of records of collectors’ interest—either 
having intrinsic musical value, or being purely museum 
specimens—to be made up of surplus or duplicate records 
submitted for sale or exchange by readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Suitable titles up to, and including, 1908 will be eligible— 
that is, excluding those with the ‘‘ Dog” trade mark, or other 
contemporary issues. Titles should be accompanied by a 
pencil rubbing of the catalogue number, and a note whether 
the label is raised, flush, or sunk. From these particulars it is 
generally possible to arrive at the date of the issue of each disc 
to @ year or two. For example, a copy of Melba’s Sweet Bird 
(03021) with sunk label and small figures would have been 
issued not earlier than 1906, or later than 1908, and another 
with flush label and large figures would be of the original type 
issued in 1904. 

The scheme, of course, is tentative and experimental, and 
breaks entirely new ground; and I would point out that, in 
its early stages at any rate, benevolent silence will not keep 
it alive. It need hardly be added that plenty of goodwill 
and not too keen a business instinct are factors which will 
make for success. On the Editor’s suggestion, I have got 
together a preliminary list of early records, and would call 
particular attention to the inclusion of so rare a gem as Suzanne 
Adams’ Jewel Song, the red copy being from the original 
matrix, one of the first batch of ‘‘ Celebrity '’ records, and 
having that personal touch to which I have previously referred, 
80 largely eliminated by the mechanical perfection of present- 
‘day methods. 

Please note that. those. titles marked with an asterisk, are 
offered for exchange only, and that all enquiries must be 
accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

10 inch. 

Air des bijouz (red) 3291. 
Air des bijouz (black) 3291. 
1904 Canzonetta (black) 7996. 
1904 Le Cygne (black) 7962. 

— Una furtive lagrima (Victor copy). 
1904 I dreamt that I dweit (black) 3568. 
1904 Scenes that are brightest (black) 

3570. 

Air, Luisa Miller (red) 2-52422. 
On with the Motley (black) 3—-2248. 

Let me like a soldier fall (black) 

3-2140. 


1902 
1904 * 


1905 
1905 
41904 


CORNER 


Michailowa Légende— Lakmé (black) 2—23002. 

Ave Verum (red) 54767. 

Ave Verum (black) 54767. 

Jewel Song (black) 3520. 

Bid me discourse (black) 3653. 

Irish Love Song (pink) 3813. 

Come back to Erin (lilac) 3616. 

Christian Science Story (black) 
1404. 

Simon the Cellarer (black) 3—2934. 

Pastorale, Le Prophéte (black) 2- 
32689, 

Sally in our Alley (black) 3—2495. 

My sweetheart when a boy (black) 
3—2873. 

O Vision 
2456. 

But thou dids’t not leave (Messiah) 
(black) 3-2487. 

Sextette— Lucia (black) 7957. 

Serenade—Drdla (black) 7956. 

Ah! non giunge (red) 53494. 


10} inch—Fonotypia. 


i ini Queen of Night—Mozart. 
(?)1904 Regina Pacini Can Ps om 
(t) De Lucia Serenata Napolitana—Costa. 
(?) De Lucia 


1906 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1906 


1907 
1901 


1906 
1906 


1906 entrancing (black) 3- 
1906 


1904 
1904 
1906 


Kubelik 
Kubelik 
*Selma Kurz 


Ché Sa /—Tosti. 
Mamma mia che vo’ sape. 
Ammore che gira. 


12 inch. 
*Battistini and Corsi Hrnané (orange) 054103. 
*Patti Voi che sapete (pink) 03051. 
Patti La Serenata (pink) 03079. 
*Giorgini (damaged), M’ appari (red) 052105. 
Alan Turner Prolegue (black) 02081. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reply to R. J. P. (Hythe).—Your records date from 1905 
to 1908, and include nothing of special interest except possibly 
A Memory by Evan Williams (3-2414), which, with Drink 
to me only, was that singer’s first record, issued in 1906. 
Kate Cove’s Whisper and I shall hear (3574), Michailowa’s 
Perle de Brasil (23457), and Kreisler’s Air on G string (47947) 
are the earliest. Stanley Kirkby, Arthur Grover, J. Harrison, 
Chas. Tree, Perceval Allen, and L. Dews were all successful 
recorders of the period. The records have small actual value, 
but are certainly worth having as a nucleus on which tostart. 


Reply to H. M. W. (Co. Clare).—Your remarks are much 
appreciated, but you must spare my blushes! Giannina Russ 
made a successful début at Covent Garden on June 13, 1904, 
singing Atda, with Caruso, Scotti, Kirkby Lunn, and Plangon ; 
subsequently appearing in Un Ballo and Otello. Though not 
one of the earliest Fonotypie recorders, she entered the list 
about 1905-6. I can tell you nothing about Van Hoose 
except that he recorded in America, his first record being the 
ineffective green label Meistersinger quintet. Re serial 
numbers, 2-032010 (Hiégie—Caruso) means that the second 
cycle of the 032 series was in use; and other prefix numbers 
similarly ; but, generally speaking, it does not necessarily 
follow that all previous numbers have been filled, or that 
chronological sequence can always be relied on. The Ave 
Maria on the reverse side belongs to the 02 series (as distinct 
from the 032), because Latin had no distinguishing number. 
Vesti la giubba (052159) was recorded in Feb. 1909, whereas 
No, Pagliaccio non son (2-052034) was made a couple of years 
later. Other readers interested in numbers, see rage 28 of June 
issue, 


1907 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 


». G. Hurst. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


About our Friends 


Very few magazines, if any, can boast of such a plenary and 
staunch set of advertisers as THE GRAMOPHONE! This is no idle 
boast, as those who peruse the advertisement pages can verify, 
for has not one seen the same familiar names in the same 
familiar positions right from the very inception of the maga- 
zine? From their ranks one can select almost anything and 
everything connected with the gramophone or radio receiver, 
from a fibre or a steel needle to a large cabinet or external horn 
gramophone, from an inexpensive popular record to a relatively 
expensive celebrity record, from a modest single-spring motor 
to a powerful electric motor, from a simple radio receiver to an 
intricate super-heterodyne, from an ordinary moving-iron 
loud speaker to a modern electro or permanent magnet moving 
coil, or from a small electrical reproducer to a wonderful 
automatic super-heterodyne radio-gramophone. Even the 
man who prefers to do and find out things for himself and make 
his own instrument is catered for by our versatile -friends. 
Moreover, the firms represented in THE GRAMOPHONE are those 
who, by virtue of their vast research organisations, by their 
complete service departments, their wonderful showrooms and 
audition rooms and, above all, their well-trained and knowledge- 
able staffs, are best able to fulfil the exacting requirements of 
the discerning public which constitutes our readers. Whatever 
each particular firm specialises in, the commodities are the best 
that money can buy, irrespective of whether they are mass- 
produced or hand-made. One of the most astounding features 
of our advertising friends is that their displays and claims are 
not mere “ blurb.’”’ Indeed, in the majority of cases they are 
on the conservative side, and experience has taught us that they 
are usually completely justifiable. What more, then, can the 
serious gramophile ask for? Only the moon! One thing we 
must all remember, is that without our loyal friends, the 
expert criticisms of music and all things pertaining to THE 
GRAMOPHONE could never have been. 


A New Needle Sharpener 


This is yet another device for sharpening the B.C.N. and 
Electrocolor type of gramophone needles. Briefly, it consists 
of a wire frame in which is held a strip of carborundum paper 
mounted on cardboard. The needle is held in a small chuck 
fitted to the end of a knurled spindle. The point is sharpened 
by moving this backwards and forwards, and at the same time 
rotating it, along the guide bar provided with the needle in 
contact with the carborundum strip. Whether a good point 
is obtained depends to a certain extent on the operator, but 
we had no difficulty whatsoever in this direction. A feature 
of the sharpener is that the shape of the resulting point closely 
resembles that of a steel needle, i.e., with the sides of the 
taper slightly rounded. The device, with a spare carborundum 
refill, costs 2s. 3d., and for an extra ls. a De Luxe model with 
magnifying glass can be obtained. It is the Simplex. 


Enterprise and Efficiency 


It would have been futile for The Gramophone Company 
to spend many thousands of pounds on the building of their 
new and sumptuous studios in St. John’s Wood withcut 
spending as much money or even more on making them effi- 
cient from the recording point of view. More is required 
than merely bricks and mortar, furniture, microphones and 
amplifiers, to make a really efficient studio ; more, too, than 
the adjusting of acoustic conditions by subterfuge: curtains, 
carpets, padded screens, etc. The atmosphere must be right, 
that is, the actual humidity of the atmosphere. 

In these new H.M.V. studios—three in number—all the 
scientific knowledge of acoustics embodying years of research 


is exemplified. It is difficult to say, even now, after watching 
one recording session, whether they are entirely satisfactory ; 
but our impressions are that any modifications will only be 
of a minor character. One noted, particularly, the subdued 
solidity of the bass instruments, the tapering soft quality of 
the strings, the cleanness of the brass and the transients. 
Surely this was the acme of acoustic control! Whatever the 
resulting records sound like on our ‘‘ Ultra Modern ”’ electrical 
reproducers, we were convinced that the input to the micro- 
phone was well nigh perfect, atmosphere and all. 

On all sides throughout this magnificent building, efficiency 
is manifest. In the basement where the ventilating and air- 
cleaning machinery is installed, in the recording, mixing, 
amplifier and battery rooms, in the artistes’ retiring rooms and 
in the studios themselves one was bound to notice the meticu- 
lous care taken to ensure that recordings are on the highest 
possible level. 

We expect great things of this typical H.M.V. example of 
efficiency and enterprise. 


Value 


As examples of first-class workmanship combined with 
relatively low cost, the components illustrated and described 
in the Graham Farish 1932 catalogue will surely be interesting. 
For example, there are fixed condensers varying in value from 
‘00005 mfd. to ‘01 mfd., which cost from 6d. to Is. 6d., according 
to capacity. All are of the mica dielectric type, and are tested 
on 750 volts D.C. Then take the now well-known Ohmite 
resistances and their newly introduced and more powerful 
brothers, the Heavy Duty Ohmites. These cost 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 3d. each respectively. The current-carrying capacities of 
these, like any other resistance, varies according to the ohmic 
value, but as examples, the 25,000 Standard Ohmite will 
withstand a current of 1} watts with ease, while a Heavy Duty 
Ohmite of the same value will safely handle as much as 34 
watts. There are also obtainable Graham Farish Spaghetti 
resistances, and the current-carrying capacities of two of these 
taken at random—2,000 ohm and 30,000 ohm—are 12 ma. and 
4.5ma. respectively. These spaghetti resistances cost 1s. each 
for all values up to 20,000 ohms, and Is. 6d. each for values 
above this and up to 500,000 ohms. 

Pressure of space will not allow mention to be made of other 
components, all of which are really well made and equally 
inexpensive, but we must mention that the high resistance 
(500,000 ohms) volume control is outstanding value at the 
price of 3s. 6d. 


Automatic Record Changing 


In addition to the range of new Columbia instruments, 
particulars of which were given in our September 1931 issue, 
there is now a Columbia radio-graphophone with automatic 


This model will be known as the 604, and 
the price is 47 guineas. In other respects the 604 is identical 
with the 40-guinea 603 radio-gramophone. The automatic 
unit will change up to eight records, either 10in. or 12in. (not 
mixed), will repeat any one disc up to eight times, and any 
one record can be stopped at any point by simply pressing 
a rejector button. The 604 will eventually be available for 
both A.C. and D.C. operation. 


record changer. 


Errata 


In the introductory note on the H.M.V. new instruments 
published last month we stated that the 521 radio-gramophone 
is now fitted. with the No. 15 pick-up, whereas in fact the 
original pick-up is still fitted. The error was due to a mis- 
understanding or carelessness, probably the latter. 
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DEFECTS IN GRAMOPHONE ‘RECORDS 


by WILLIAM D. OWEN and H. COURTNEY BRYSON 


HERE is a story told of a man with an artistic temperament 

but defective vision who, in the twilight of his days, was 
prevailed upon to consult an eminent oculist regarding his 
failing eyesight. The latter, with consummate skill, prescribed 
lenses that corrected the astigmatism and compensated for the 
myopia, with the result that the patient’s sight was restored to 
normal, ‘ 

At first he was much intrigued by the visual precision with 
which he was now endowed. He saw the shape of the twigs 
outlined against the sky. He saw the delicate colourings on the 
butterfly’s wing, and the way the rosebud expanded to the 
summer sun. But he saw also much dirt and dust that had 
formerly escaped his notice. He saw, too, in people and things, 
imperfections previously masked by a kindly mist that had 
intervened and mellowed his outlook. Much that had been 
picturesque was now disconcertingly squalid. There was a 
difficulty in getting away from stark details which would 
obtrude and rob him of the complete detachment with which he 
was wont to make his observations. There were times, in fact, 
when he doubted whether the restoration of his sight was really 
a boon to one who had spent so long in acquiring a new set of 
values for those impressions he received through the medium of 
his eyes. 

Need the analogy be pushed further ? Is it not apparent 
that many of the time-honoured contributors to this journal are 
in much the same position to-day in their reaction to scien- 
tifically designed sound reproducers as the old artist was in 
another connection ? How else can it be explained that 
preferences are occasionally expressed for admittedly imperfect 
devices and that our old-timers frequently sigh for the days 
that: are gone? Parenthetically. it might be remarked that 
there is no law against their using an ancient instrument 
with pre-electric records if they wish to demonstrate their 
sincerity. 

The adoption of improved reproducers by the authors in 
1926 showed the necessity for an entire re-valuation of the merit 
of recorded music. The relentless precision and increased 
resolving power of a normal* reproducer reveals imperfections 
that might ‘be of little consequence were the reproducing 
medium less faithful. Let us warn the unwary partisan that 
this is no argument in favour of old-time standards on artistic 
grounds. Any desired form of “ artistic ’? modification can be 
applied, at will, in any degree, by those acquainted with funda- 
mental principles. There is neither magic nor merit in this. 
It is the simple application of known laws to meet the varying 
demands of individual taste. 

Whatever might be one’s personal views on the subject of 
xsthetics, all are agreed that electrical reproduction has made 
more exacting demands on the technique of recording. Records 
that thrilled us in the past fall miserably below the standards of 
the present. Imperfections in records have never been tolerated 
by the really serious gramophile, and are, more than ever, to be 
avoided now that reproducers can be made to radiate every- 
thing but the label. Fortunately the moulder’s art has been 
developed to a wonderful degree of perfection by the great 
recording companies, and a vigilant inspection department 
usually safeguards the customer against faulty specimens. 
Nevertheless, imperfect records are occasionally handed over 
the counter to unsuspecting purchasers, oven now. Indeed, 
this article was originally inspired by the fact that one of the 
authors recently failed to find more than one “ perfect ” record 

: The term “normal” is used here to designate an installation in 
which all components are functioning correctly. The colloquial term 
would be “ perfect,” though one cannot get perfect results from an 


assembly of imperfect components, but one can get either normal or 
sub-normal results. 


in a batch of thirteen purchased through the ordinary channels: 
of commerce at one of the large West End stores, the majority 


-of the defects lying well beyond the control of the retailer. 


Tt would be as well, perhaps, before considering the types of 
defect to which this article refers, to deal briefly with two 
factors that have caused some dissatisfaction. Many a record is. 
hopelessly spoiled, in the estimation of discriminating users, by 
inartistic presentation of the subject matter. For the purpose. 
of this survey the artistic element is entirely excluded, neither 
of the authors being qualified to cross swords with W. R. 
Anderson or Herman Klein on the subject of inartistic expres- 
sion. Other records are condemned because of what is wrongly 
called ‘‘ over-amplification,’’ in regard to which the authors. 
feel no such reticence because ‘* over-amplification ” is a myth. 
There is a commendable tendency to produce louder records 
nowadays because they reproduce with a larger music-to- 
scratch ratio. This must be encouraged and reproducers that. 
cannot be adapted to them should be regarded as obsolescent. 
No trouble from this cause is experienced with electrical 
reproducers. 

The defects dealt with are all due to preventable causes. 
associated with production. Some occur during the process of 
recording, either in the studio or recording room ; others in the 
course of that group of processes involved in making the stamper 
or mould. But the majority occur at some stage of the moulding 
process. They may be summarised as shown in Table I, the 
purport of which will be lost, to some extent, by those who have- 
no knowledge of the process of manufacture. Hence, for the 
sake of completeness, a brief description of the process precedes 
the discussion of the defects enumerated. 


TaBLeE I. 
Summary of Record Defects. 





Defect 

. | (a) Sound source 1. Blasting 

| (b) Microphone 2. Bass cut-off 

| (c) Amplifier 

3. Granulation 

. Twinning 

». Groove-wall break- 
down 

. Pattern weaving 

| 7. Piano whine 


Process | Stage 





II Recorder Electro-magnetic 
recording stylus | 
Lathe 


Wax blank 


Graphiting and | 

Flectroplating 

Matrices 

Stampers or 
moulds 








. Dents 
. Pimples 
. Lack of definition 


III Stamper 
Production 


Materials . Eotand cold pres~ 
Processes | ‘sing 

2. Abrasive surface 

. Occlusions 

. Blisters 

. Pull-outs 

i. Swingers 

. Noisy surface 
| . Uneven thickness 
| 19. Label errors 





IV Moulding... 








vee | (m) Internal stresses 





. Cracks cre-~ 
vices 


. Buckling 


V Storage ... and 


| (n) External 
influences 
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Record Manufacture 

The microphone used in modern recording practice is 
relatively insensitive. device—a. defect that is offset by its 
faithful response characteristics. An amplifier has therefore to 
be interposed between the microphone and the electro- 
magnetically controlled cutting tool. This amplifier is designed 
to cut off the bass, in accord with a recording policy already 
described (1), so as to give an over-all response characteristic 
as shown in Figure 1 which has the authority .of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories (2) where much of the recent develop- 
ment work has been carried out. 


lelocily 1a To 
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Frequency 


Fig. Twrucat Frequency CHARACTERISTIC 
OF 4 CONMERCIAL FTECOROER. 








A precision lathe, with a heavy horizontal face-plate running 
at a uniform rate of 78 r.p.m., presents the upper surface of a 
polished wax blank to the cutting tool (Figure 2) which tra- 
verses the record radially in such a manner as to trace an 
Archimedean spiral having about one hundred convolutions to 
the inch. The contro] exercised by the microphone equipment 
manifests itself in a lateral displacement of the spiral on both 
sides of the mean position. The amplitude and extent of 
these lateral displacements are governed by the intensity and 
frequency of the original sound. 

The wax blank is dusted with the finest graphite procurable 
in order to render it electrically conductive. This operation 
demands much skill and experience, for the success of all sub- 
sequent operations, as well as the lustre of the finished record, 
depends upon obtaining a brilliant and even film. 
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LEFT, A RADIAL SECTION THROUGH THE WAX; RIGHT, 
A SecTiory Loorir1a Fro THE STYLus FPoIrtT 70 
THe carnTRE oF THE Disc. 











The wax is then immersed in an electro-plating bath and a 
copper “master”? deposited thereon by electro-deposition. 
This ‘‘ master ’’ is a negative of the original wax, the original 
grooves now being represented by ridges on the surface. 
From this, by an exactly similar electro-plating process, a 
copper “ mother ”’ is produced, identical with the original but 
in copper instead of wax. It is from the ‘‘ mother” that the 
metal stampers or moulds are made by a repetition of the 
electro-deposition process, these stampers having their surface 





(1), (2), (3), ete.—See List of References at end. 





plated with nickel or chromium in order that they may stand 
up better to erosion. The rigidity is increased by backing up 
the thin shell with a 4 in. copper disc. 

Two such stampers are mounted on the top and bottom 
platens of an hydraulic press of special construction and are 
closed on to a thermo-plastic compound which emerges from 
the press as the record of commerce. 

A full description of the process, showing the presses used 
and other technical details, has been published in the technical 
literature (3). 


Defects in Records 

The following consideration of the faults summarised in 
Table 1 is not in any sense exhaustive. Nor is it critical. In 
fact the authors are prompted, at this point, to say a few words 
about the vigorous system of examination adopted in the large 
gramophone factories in order to prevent faulty records passing 
out. Every, say, 20th record produced in the press is taken 
and tested visually and aurally and if any defect is found the 
previous 19 are played over till the faulty one (if it were a 
stamper fault) is discovered. An ordinary person could 
examine dozens of rejected records in a gramophone factory 
without discovering the reasons for their rejection, so minute 
are the faults. Nevertheless defective pressings do get through 
as the following statement will show. 
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1. Blasting is a form of distortion due to the limitations of 
a type of microphone seldom used nowadays. It affects all 
sounds exceeding a certain energy-level, such as those produced 
by percussive instruments, particularly the xylophone. Ejacu- 
lations and stressed words in speech are affected, as well as 
those components of the spoken word known as “ explosives,” 
when the particular type of microphone referred to is operated 
too near to its upper limit—as it generally is in an endeavour 
to keep down background noise. It was manifest throughout 
the whole of the broadcast speech with which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald opened the élection campaign in October, speaking 
from a private room at Covent Garden Opera House. Blasting 
is rarely allowed to pass in a normal recording but occasionally 
has to be overlooked in cinema news and topical items which 
cannot be repeated. This defect does not lend itself to illus- 
tration, but a good example (British Phototone record No. 
3934) has been deposited with the Editor together with others 
indicated herein with a‘cross. There is more than a suspicion 
of blasting in Columbia 4354* but this is accentuated because 
it takes a first-class instrument to do justice to this record. 
With electrical reproducers overloading or under-biasing may 
produce effects that might be confused with blasting. 


2. Bass Cut-off is described as being intentionally introduced 
in accord with a definite recording policy. Very low sounds, 
having a frequency below 30 cycles per second, are completely 
excluded. From 250 cycles to 30 cycles the cut-off declines 





* Frank Mullins (Tenor)—‘‘ On with the Motley” (Pagliacci). 
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as shown in Figure 1. This is because to record them in their 
correct proportion requires a wider groove-spacing than is 
economically permissible, owing to the reduction in playing- 
time that it would involve. 

Incidentally it appears that recording companies take steps 
to restore the balance between treble and bass (at least to 
some extent) by suitably disposing the members of the orchestra 
in relation to the microphone and by augmenting the bass. 
Makers of gramophones actually introduce resonance into 
their instruments in order ‘‘ to bring out the bass.”’ Electrical 
reproducers can be designed to compensate for the cut-off ; 
in fact most pick-ups are given a rising inflexion in the bass 
as shown in Figure 3. Dr. McLachlan, whose name is well 
known in connection with the development of moving coil 
loud speakers, has patented(4) an electric filter-network 
which, when interposed between pick-up and the amplifier, 
compensates exactly for the intentional bass cut-off. This 
extremely ingenious device has already been discussed in these 
columns by Mr. P. Wilson(5). 

3. Granulation. If the wax blank has been kept in stock too 
long, or if its constitution is not exactly correct, the structure 
becomes granular and, as the surface of the record is a faithful 
reproduction of that of the wax, this micro-unevenness of surface 
is imparted to the record and leads to excessive noise. A good 
example of this defect was provided recently among the records 
produced by a private recording studio in the West End. 

4. Twinning is a result of the faulty operation of the travers- 
ing gear carrying the wax blank when being recorded upon by 
the cutting tool. The grooves, instead of being uniformly 
spaced about 0°01 in. apart, are in pairs slightly less than 
001 in. apart, the pairs being separated by a correspondingly 
greater distance as shown in Figure 4. Presumably the 
friction on the guides is excessive, causing a portion of the 
carriage to hold back, thus flexing the structure. The energy 
stored up in this manner supplements the force operating at 
the point of retardation, and is periodically expended in over- 
coming the friction. The rate at which the table carrying 
the wax moves along under the cutting stylus is thus non- 
uniform. This variation of the speed of translation of the 
wax has, of course, nothing to do with its rate of rotation. 

















Fia. 4. 


The explanation given here is confirmed by the fact that in 
one case where the trouble was experienced acutely, it was 
overcome, after every expedient had been tried without 
success (including dismantling and rebuilding the recording 
machine),'by the substitution of a lubricating oil having a differ- 


ent viscosity from that recommended by the makers of the 
machine. Several cases of twin grooving have been found 
among Worldecho records, one of which is shown in Figure 4. 
The defect is of little consequence in itself but may lead to 
a breakdown of the partition between two contiguous grooves 
for reasons which will be explained later. 




















Fia. 5. 


5. Groove-wall Breakdown (also termed cut-over) may be a 
constant nightmare to the recording engineer, but is seldom 
allowed to worry anybody else. A little exercise in simple 
arithmetic shows the possibilities in this direction. The 
width of the groove is in the region of 0°006 in. (six thousandths 
of an inch) and the spacing is 0°01 in., leaving 0°004 in. between 
contiguous grooves for the lateral displacement to operate in 
as shown in Figure 5. Obviously a displacement of 0°002 in. 
in opposite directions is sufficient to cause two adjacent grooves 
to run together. Therefore the maximum possible displace- 
ment must be kept within this limit. 

6. Pattern-weaving occurs when extraneous vibration causes 
a vertical oscillation of the cutting tool. In these cireum- 
stances the depth of the groove varies in a periodic fashion, 
which naturally bears some time relation to other periodic 
factors, such as the rotation of the wax at 78r.p.m. The 
consequence is that these two factors, working together, 
produce a “* watered silk ”’ effect which shows up well in reflected 
light but does not reproduce well in half-tone. These vertical 
vibrations produce variations in the depth and width of the 
groove as shown in Figure 6. Now since the reproducing 
point (needle) possesses a different shape from the recording 
stylus, especially after the former has become worn so that it 
has a sort of chisel edge with sharp shoulders, when it drops 
down into a deeper groove these edges tend to cut into the 
track and thus reduce the life of the record as well as mar the 
quality of the reproduction. 

7. Piano Whine is a term coined to describe that curiously 
irritating falling off in pitch of sustained notes that character- 
ises all but the most recent piano recordings. Fortunately it 
is fast disappearing, although one can never be certain that 
it will not crop up again in the next batch of piano records, 
irrespective of origin or cost. This suggests that the actual 
cause is unknown to the recording engineer—as indeed it is to 
the authors. 

As some gramophiles are able to cultivate a tolerance for 
it, even to the extent of being unaware of its existence (see 
recent article(®) by Rachmaninoff), the following remarks(7) 
by a member of the reviewing staff may be of interest :— 
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* Before writing in detail on the piano records of this month, I want 
to make it clear to readers of this column that, in my opinion, the 
standard of recording piano music is not a very satisfactory one, due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the piano tone never is a lasting tone, but a 
pizzicato followed by a decrescendo, the recording whereof has met 
with greater difficulties than is the case with almost any other instru- 
ment. There is so much discoloration and unsteadiness of tone, so 
much ‘pang’ or ‘meowing’ in the resonance, that the trained ear 
has the greatest pain in translating these sounds into the familiar 
language of the piano. I therefore want it to be understood that, as a 
musician, I form my opinion on piano records in accepting the standard 
as it is without agreeing to it. The fine exceptions which now and 
again occur give us great hopes that the engineers ultimately will 
succeed in their uphill task of improvement.” 

With a view to stimulating a discussion upon this important 
subject, through the medium of the Correspondence columns, 
some speculations are here set down for what they are worth. 

(a) The pitch of sustained notes occasionally appears to 
fall off,i.e. the frequency is less at the end of the note than at 
the beginning. 


WLLL 


fig. 6. DIAGRATINATIC View of FECORO SECTION 
SHoWing EFFECT OF VerTiCaL. OSCILLATION. 
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(b) The reproducer has nothing to do with this phenomenon. 
This applies to both acoustical and electrical instruments. 
The trouble is on the record and will be reproduced by all 
machines, good and bad alike. Conversely, a piano record 
that does not manifest this defect cannot be made to do so by 
mal-adjustment of the reproducer. 

(c) The phenomenon is never present in straight radio 
broadcast, but comes over when a suitable piano record is 
broadcast. 

(d) The reaction of the wax on the cutting tool is negligible 
and the electromagnetic control is beyond suspicion ; conse- 
quently the trouble must originate at some point subsequent to 
this in the chain of events. 

(e) A sustained note, especially when it has appreciable 
amplitude, increases the distance the cutting tool has to travel 
in @ given time (because of the excursions it has to make on 
either side of the mean line). Consequently more energy is 
required to drive the wax past the tool. In which case— 

(i) The peripheral velocity of the face plate of the record- 
ing machine may be reduced. This is extremely improbable 
owing to the massive construction of the machine and the 
precautions taken to ensure even speed of rotation. 

(ii) The wax may slip on the face plate. This again is 
improbable. 

(iii) The wax blank, being stressed in torsion, may strain 
—i.e. the upper face (or part of it) may twist relative to the 
lower face. 

8. Minute Dents or depressions on the surface of a record, 
affecting two or three grooves, are usually due to the presence 
of small lumps of solder or other foreign matter between the 
copper electro and the copper base on which it is mounted. 
Air-locks are of rarer occurrence. The trouble is usually 
caused by carelessness in the backing operation though the 
word carelessness can scarcely be applied to the personnel 
habitually engaged on this highly skilled and delicate process. 
Sometimes these pimples on the stamper do not become 
apparent till it has been set up in the press and a number of 
records run off. In this case a series of defective records is 
produced, each one of which is a little worse than its predecessor. 
Another sort of depression, usually larger and shallower than 


the foregoing, is caused by variation in the thickness of the 
stamper or by faulty bedding of the ring which holds the 
stamper down, or by stripped threads on the set screws holding 
the ring, any of which will allow the moulding stock to be forced 
into the gap between the holding-down ring and the stamper, 
in which case it gets right under the latter. The presence of 
material between the stamper and the die, even though the 
former is over } in. thick, quickly becomes apparent on the 
surface and leads to faulty records. 

9. Pimples are the inverse of the above and may be due 
to a variety of causes. A piece of bad stock or impurity in 
the stock will often cause a slight dent to be made in the 
stamper which is reproduced as a pimple in subsequent records. 
When such a pimple hits the needle the sound-box is jerked 
upwards and falls again on to the record on the remote side, 
and this effect is cumulative unless the pimple is worn down. 
The noise produced by a pimple is similar to that produced by 
a dent. Imperfect mixing or grinding of the stock or impuri- 
ties in it may also give rise to pimples. 

10. Lack of Definition may be caused by erosion of the 
metal face of the stamper, due for example to too many impres- 
sions having been made therefrom. Upwards of 2,000 records 
can be produced from a good stamper before any change is 
discernible. Besides erosion, actual bending of the groove 
walls takes place, especially at the outer edges where the 
pressure tends to build up and where, owing to the larger 
curvature, the wall is not so resistant to lateral pressures. 
Stampers in this condition, with some of the walls in an 
almost uncut state, naturally produce a high percentage of 
pull-out records (see 15 below). Such stampers also give 
records with increased scratch reproduction as the needle 
does not fit the groove but wears it down on one side only 
and in some cases tears up the track. 

11. Hot and Cold Pressings, too, give rise to records which 
lack definition, especially in the second case, when the die is 
not hot enough to flux the material sufficiently, so that the 
record is not properly formed. In this case actual distortion 
sometimes occurs in the reproduction, On the other hand, if 
the die is too hot, the record emerges with a sort of wavy sheen 
on the surface. 

If the stock when transferred from the hot plate to the die 
is too cold, the record appears with irregular brownish stains 
on the surface. The temperature of ejection is also important. 
If the record is cooled too much under pressure, it is apt to 
crack, due to internal stresses, on ejection (cf. No. 20). 

These faults, though not uncommon in a factory where the 
presses are not automatically controlled, are so easily detected 
by the eye that it is rare for records bearing these types of 
defect to reach the consumer. 
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A MODERN 


SUPERHETERODYNE 


Quality Reproduction and High Output 


described by 


HE receiver of which particulars are given in this note is 

at once the most ambitious and, at the same time, the most 
satisfying set I have ever constructed. It really does do 
wonderful things. If anyone had asked me a month or two 
ago to recommend a receiver with the characteristics that this 
one possesses, I should have said they were crying for the 
moon. The making of it has banished a number of illusions. 
So we learn. 

This volte face on my part can be set down to three things : 
first and foremost, to the faith and untiring labours of my old 
friend and colleague, Mr. H. F. V. Little; secondly, to the 
excellent qualities (which have hitherto not been fully appreci- 
ated) of the Wearite Superhet coils and frame aerial; and 
thirdly, to the striking characteristics of the Mullard P.M.24D 
valve. When Little got bitten by radio some two years ago, he 
made up his mind that nothing less than a receiver that would 
enable him to listen in comfort to any of the leading foreign 
operatic broadcasts would satisfy him. Moreover, .nothing 
short of first-class quality reproduction would do, as old 
readers of these pages may wellimagine. The rest of us smiled. 
He went serenely on. Apparently he soon concluded that a 
superhet gave the most promise of fulfilling his requirements, 
and for months I and my other friends were bombarded with 
requests for all the data on superhets, ancient and modern, that 
we could lay our hands upon. Last August I received an 
ecstatic letter from him assuring me that the remaining 
difficulties had been removed by the adoption of Colebrook’s 
diode rectifier as second detector. I was still inclined to be 
sceptical, but had sufficient faith to go ahead and construct a 
really powerful receiver on his lines. Here it is. 

Later on, I will get Mr. Little to discuss the various snags he 
has come across during his experiments and indicate how 
they have been overcome. At the moment I want rather to 
describe more or less briefly what this receiver is and what it 
does. I should, however, explain to start with that I do not 
think for one moment that the construction of a set of this 
kind is within the capabilities of any ordinary amateur. Some 
of the voltage adjustments are fairly critical, and they seem to 
vary to some extent with different valves even of the same 
type; the lay-out, too, probably has a marked influence on 
quality and stability. Unless, therefore, one has reliable 
measuring instruments (a multi-range milliammeter and volt- 
meter, and possibly also an A.C. voltmeter) and considerable 
experience in set construction, all sorts of minor difficulties 
may be encountered. In any case, I have ever been loath to 
recommend anyone to construct a set with a high voltage 
output stage, and here the last valve has 500 velts on its plate. 
Such a responsibility no one who merely describes a set can 
fairly assume. For the ordinary person the sensible thing is to 
go to one of the firms that specialise in high-quality receivers, 
and have the work done for them. Others must assume their 
own responsibility. Later on, I hope to describe a similar A.C. 
receiver with smaller output, and I have already asked Mr. 
Little to describe his version which is suitable either for D.C. 
mains or for operation with H.T. and L.T. accumulators. The 
high output version dealt with here is only more interesting 
in that the attempt to produce so much as eight watts undis- 
torted output is a severe test of the accuracy of the design 
of the early stages. 

Let me then summarise what the receiver will do :— 

(1) It has an A.C. undistorted output of 8 watts, i.e., suffi- 
cient to operate three or four moving-coil speakers at large 
volume. 

(2) It gives as good a quality from the loca: station as any 
straight receiver I have ever heard. 


P. WILSON 


(3) It will bring in the more powerful foreigners with as silent 
a background as the local station and, according to the standard 
of transmission, with equally good quality. Provided the I.F. 
amplification is not pressed too far, there is practically no 
‘“mush”’ and no ‘ valve hiss.” The stronger atmospherics 
occasionally burst through, but not more strongly than they 
often do on a local station set. On the other hand, local dis- 
turbances due to electric drills, tramway trolleys at a terminus, 
and so on, may be annoying at times if one lives close enough 
to them. 

(4) The selectivity is all that one could desire. Here in S.W. 
London, the London Regional station tunes in and out again 
within the range of one degree on a *‘ hundred division ’’ dial. 
Muhlacker and Graz (9 k.c. on either side) can both be received 
quite clearly without any interference from the Regional. 

(5) The tuning points are definite and _ single-valued. 
Although the intermediate frequency coils are of the band-pass 
type, and therefore have double humps, there are no double 
humps in tuning. Most important of all, there are no asymmet- 
rical humps such as are common with superhets. The absence 
of these, incidentally, appears to be due to the absence (or 
negligible amount) of feed-back in the diode rectifier used as 
second detector. I understand that until he adopted this 
method Mr. Little had considerable difficulty in obtaining 
straightforward tuning. Experience has since shown that the 
adoption of such a rectifier is practically a sine qua non for 
good quality in a superhet. Another of its virtues is that it 
simplifies the problem of volume control for local station 
reception, since it will deal faithfully with any input that it 
will ever be called upon to handle, and with any percentage 
modulation. A L.F. volume control, which can also be used for 
gramophone work, therefore becomes possible, and thus the 
H.F. control can be simple and confined to the range over 
which it works satisfactorily. In particular, it enables one to 
avoid the necessity for a volume control in the form of a 
potentiometer shunted across the frame or one of the coils ; 
the use of a control of this kind leads to a number of difficulties, 
and is not to be recommended. 

(6) I have not found any cross-modulation troubles of the 
kind that the wireless press have been making such a song 
about lately. In fact, I have very grave doubts whether their 
diagnosis in this respect is correct. 

(7) The receiver does not squeal or indulge in any of the 
indecent habits that are commonly associated with superhets. 
I have occasionally heard a heterodyne whistle on some distant 
stations when the H.F. volume control has been set high. 
But normally this does not occur ; the receiver behaves itself 
as any self-respecting set should. 

(8) No ‘‘ motor-boating ”’ or other instability troubles have 
been encountered. The amount of hum, too, is negligible. 

(9) The Mullard pentode P.M.24D used in the output stage 
has none of the coarse, third harmonic, quality nor the excessive 
keenness that is commonly associated with pentodes. The 
quality from it is definitely cleaner and livelier, both in the 
treble and in the bass, than that from a high output triode with 
which I compared it. The makers say that when the optimum 
output load of 10,000 ohms is used there is no third harmonic, 
and the second harmonic is only 5 per cent. Certainly, that is 
just what it sounds like. There is none of the rawness attribut- 
able to third harmonic, and the general overall quality is similar 
to that of triodes in push-pull, in which case second harmonic 
is very low. As readers know, I have not been an enthusiastic 
adherent of pentodes. But I have nothing but praise for this one. 

Now for some more technical details. The circuit diagram of 
the receiver as it now stands is reproduced, together with a full 
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list of the components used—except that in one or two cases 
where I actually used components no longer listed the modern 
equivalents have been substituted. A separate valve table is 
also given, and here I have shown the actual working voltages 
and currents, measured on Ferranti meters (the voltmeter being 
1,000 ohms per volt). Some of these values are fairly critical, 
and these have been marked with an asterisk. Notes on a few 
points of special technical interest are appended. 

(a) Smoothing and Decoupling.—All the H.T. circuits are 
adequately decoupled, as are also the grid circuits of the two 
L.F. valves. The grid circuits of the I.F. valves must 
not be decoupled ; otherwise a certain amount of noise results. 
Apparently valve noise cancels out to a large extent in the grid 
circuits as arranged. 

Some of the smoothing and decoupling condensers have their 
low potential ends connected to kathode (or filament centre-tap 
in the case cf the output valve) while others go to H.T.—. 
The rule that has been used, with one exception, is that the 
last condenser before the actual anode circuit is taken to 


throughout the whole range of variation of screen volts. If a 
voltage-dropping series resistance had been used instead, an 
anode voltage variation of from 150 to 50 volts would have 
been encountered, and this would have run counter to the 
volume control obtained by the variation of screen volts. 


(c) Biasing.—Automatic bias is used for all valves except the 
I.F. valves where battery bias is used. It would be possible to 
use automatic bias here as well, but complications then ensue 
and valve noise increases. In the interests of good quality and 
ease of manipulation battery bias is well worth while here. The 
bias on the first detector has been stabilised by taking the foot 
of the potentiometer R; to the kathode instead of to H.T.—. 
The current through R, thus has to pass through the bias 
resistance R, to get to H.T.— and thus a permanent bias of 
about 33 volts independent of the anode current of the valve is 
applied. The anode current, being adjusted to have a value of 
about 1 m.a., increases the bias to about 4} volts, and the 
adjustment of the slider of R; enables the optimum operating 
point for anode bend rectification to be chosen. This system 
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N.B.—TERMINAL MARKED GREEN SHOULD BE CONNECTED TO SCREEN. 


kathode; the others goto H.T.—. The exception is in the case 
of the penultimate valve where the condenser marked C,, goes 
to H.T.— instead of to kathode; the reason is that in this 
case a kathode connection increases the overall hum. Presum- 
ably a phase balancing is taking place here. Anyway, by 
connecting as shown hum is reduced to negligible proportions ; 
what is left appears to be due to the use of A.C. for filament 
heating and capacity conduction to the kathodes. 


(b) Voltage regulation.—The H.T. and bias voltages have been 
rigorously stabilised wherever that course is advantageous. 
This appears to be absolutely necessary for the first detector 
and I.F. stages, and since the rectifiers give ample current it was 
clearly desirable to drain away a large amount of the surplus in 
the potentiometers at R,,, Ry, and at R;. As much as 25 m.a. 
is drained away in R,,, Ry, with the result that the anode 
voltage on the I.F. valves does not vary by as much as five 


has the disadvantage that it does not tend to counteract fading, 
as does a system whereby the bias is obtained from anode 
current alone, but it stabilises quality. Similarly, it was found 
desirable to arrange for a permanent bias for the pentode by 
connecting the foot of R,, to the centre of the filament winding 
XY instead of to H.T.—; the current through Rg, and Ro, 
has to pass through the biasing resistances R,, and Ros to get 
to H.T.— and the stabilising effect is as before (though of a 
much smaller magnitude). It should also be noted that the 
screen volts on the pentode tend to be stabilised by the low 
values of Rg, and Rog;. 

(d) Volume Controls.—There are two volume controls, viz. : 
Rg, and R,,. The former varies the screen volts on the I.F. 
stages, and the latter is a variable resistance across the primary 
of the transformer T,. From a theoretical standpoint it would 
seem better to have the L.F. volume control before the L.F. 
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valve V5, say by using a potentiometer in place of R,, and 
connecting the slider to R,,. I hope to try some further 
experiments on this, but up to the present have encountered 
the same difficulty as one comes up against when one tries to 
use a high resistance potentiometer as volume control across a 
pick-up: the valve becomes unstable. It is to be noted here 
that there is no anode resistance effectively in parallel with the 
grid leak Ry,» as there is in a plain resistance-capacity coupling. 
I hope that the difficulty may be overcome by the use of a lower 
value of resistance in the potentiometer for R,,, though in 
order to preserve bass response this would necessitate a higher 
value for the coupling condenser C,,. The bass response, 
however, is at present so good that the sacrifice entailed by the 
reduction of R,, from 500,000 ohms even to 100,000 ohms 
might be well worth while on balance. There is one difficulty 
with the present arrangement that this change might avoid, 
and that is that the output from the diode rectifier on a very 
powerful local station might be sufficient to overload the L.F. 
stages. For it is fatal to quality to set the H.F. volume control 
too low. A minimum of 15 volts on the screens of the I.F. 
valves is necessary and the resistances Ry, and Ry, have been 
chosen to give this value as a@ minimum and 45 volts as a 
maximum. Too high a screen voltage produces instability, but 
I found that with the valves I used I could go as high as 50 volts 
without fear, and therefore chose 45 in order to give a little 
margin. The setting of the potentiometer Ry, affects screen 
volts as well as anode volts, and this will therefore serve to 
effect the final pre-set adjustment to suit the particular valves 
and the particular locality. I set it so that here in S.W. London 
the volume from the London Regional station is sufficient with 
both volume controls set at minimum. It should be added that 
the setting of R,, may make all the difference in the world to 
the noisiness of the background in the receiver. Do not be 
tempted to use a very high value of anode volts in the hope of 
bringing in more foreigners. And do not use screen grid valves 
with a high mutual conductance. Both these temptations will 
only increase noise and make the handling of the set more 
difficult. 


(e) Tuning.—At first I tried to work out a scheme to gang the 
two tuning condensers C 1, and C,, and to a certain extent 
succeeded with the use of an adjustable trimmer. I found, 
however, that the setting of the trimmer was apt to be so 
critical that ganging was really not worth while. Possibly the 
conclusion might be otherwise if one had facilities for making 
and matching coils and condensers ; the main difficulty here, 
however, is that the oscillator circuit has always to be a fixed 
number of kilocycles out of step with the frame circuit, and 
unless one can choose the right values of inductance in these 
circuits, adjustment ot condenser values is difficult. Similarly, 
I tried at first to gang the volume controls, but soon found that 
better quality was obtainable when they were independently 
adjustable. So I gave up the idea. Even as it is, the number of 
controls is not excessive: two tuning dials, two volume 
controls, radio-to-gramophone switch, wave-change switch, on 
and off switch. 

The tuning is so smooth, yet positive and definite, that one 
soon becomes familiar with it. Curiously enough tuning is 
easier with a highly selective arrangement of this kind than it 
is with a system in which a station sprawls over half the dial. 
When there is less than one division allowed for tuning in and 
out, the optimum point is easily recognised. Similarly with the 
volume controls. One soon learns that the best quality is 


- obtainable when the two controls are used in this order: first 


increase on the L.F. control through about a quarter of its 
range, then on the H.F. control over about half its range, then 
on the L.F. again up to maximum, and, last of all, on the H.F. 
up to maximum. In controlling volume, however, the excellent 
directional properties of the frame aerial must also be borne in 
mind ; the minimum setting for the frame is quite sharp, and 
this can effectively be made use of on a local station to cut 
down the input so that the H.F. volume control is not set too 


low for good quality. It seems a complicated business to write 
all these directions out, but I have found (and Mr. Little 
verifies) that quite inexperienced folk from the wireless point 
of view, including ladies to whom the whole of this note would 
be double-Dutch, soon learn to pick their way unerringly to 
the best settings. In this respect there can be no doubt at all 
that the operation of a superhet, if properly designed and 
adjusted, is a far simpler matter than that of a straight receiver. 


(f) Miscellaneous.—Two other points before I conclude. The 
voltage specified for the rectifiers is higher than the makers’ 
maximum rating. The old B.T.H. RH1 valves which I have 
actually used will stand up to 600 volts per anode without 
fear. But if anyone wishes to use the specified maximum 550, 
the only changes that will be necessary will be in the values of 
the resistances Rz, Ry, and Ryo, and the setting of the various 
potentiometers. I will work these out for anyone who is inter- 
ested. The other point is that there is no resistance-capacity 
load or tone-control shunted across the choke CH,. With this 
pentode at any rate I have found such a complication quite 
unnecessary, provided that the proper ratio of output trans- 
former T,, is chosen to suit the speaker used. 


LIST OF COMPONENTS. 


Com- Position. Value Rating or Make 
ponent Type 
Ri Oscillator Bias 3,000 5 ma. Graham Farish 
R2 Oscillator H.T. 100,000 10 m.a, } Verte 
R3 potentiometer 100,000 10 m.a. y 
R4 lst Det. Bias 1,000 5 m.a. Graham Farish 
RS lst Det. H.T. 50,000 5 m.a. Colvern 
potentiometer 
R6 Screen decoupler 600 os Wearite 
R7 Anode decoupler 2,000 5 m.a. Graham Farish 
R8& Screen decoupler 600 —- Wearite 
R9 Anode decoupler 2,000 5 ma. Graham Farish 
R10 Grid leak 250,000 — Graham Farish 
Ril Grid stopper 15,000 -- Graham Farwh 
Ri2 Grid leak 500,000 a Graham Farish 
R13 Bias decoupler 100,000 — Graham Farish 
Ri4 L.F. bias 1, 5 m.a, Graham Farish 
R15 Across Transformer 50,000 var. 5 ma Colvern 
primary (L.F. Volume 
Control) 
R16 Acrose Transformer 1,000 5 ma. Graham Farish 
primary 
R18 Bias decoupler 100,000 ~S Graham Farish 
R18 Grid stowper 5,000 -- Graham Farish 
Rig Anode stopper oy 60 m.a, Varley 
R20 Pentode screen 20,000 °c " 
R21 potentiometer 20,000 _ m.a. Varley 
R22 ' : 400 0 m.a. ‘ 
R22 Output bias 400 var. 60 m.a, Colvern 
R24 L.F. anode decoupler 75,000 5 m.a. Varley 
R25 Intermediate H.T. 10,000 50 m.a, Varley 
voltage 
R26 Intermediate H.T. 10,000 50 m.a. Varley 
potmeter 
R27 Screen voltage 50,000 5 m.a. Graham Farish 
R28 Screen potmeter 10,000 5 m.a. Colvern 
(H.F. Volume control) 
R29 Screen minimum ,000 5 ma Graham Farish 
R30 lst det. Pp 100,000 5 m.a. Varley 
cl Oscillator tuner -0005 var. ** Idea” Polar 
c2 Frame tuner 0005 var, ** Ideal” Polar 
C3 Oscillator anode 2 mfd 200v. working T.C.C. 
C4 Oscillator bias 2 mfd 200v. working T.C.C. 
C5 lst det. bias 2 mfd 200v. working T.C.C 
C6 lst det. anode 1 mfd 200v. working T.C.C. 
C7 Screen decoupler 1 mfd 200v. working Ferranti 
C8 Anode decoupler 1 mfd 200v. working Ferranti 
C9 Screen decoupler 1 mfd 200v. working Ferranti 
C10 Anode decounler 1 mfd 200v. working Ferranti 
Cll Grid rectifier -0001 mfd mica T.C.C. 
C12 LF. coupling 05 mfd mica T.C.C. 
C13 L.F. bias 2 mfd 200. 7.0.0. 
C14 L.F. anode decoupler 2 mfd 600r. test T.C.C. 
C15 Output bi 2 mfd 200v. T.C.C 
C16 Output coupling 4 mfd 2,250v. test Ferranti 
C17 Pentode screen 2 mfd 600v, test T.C.C 
C18 Rectifier 6 mfd 2,000», test T.C.C. 
c19 Main smoothing 6 mfd 2,000v, test T.C.C 
C20 Smoothing 2 mfd 2,250v, test Ferranti 
C21 Intermediate 1 mfd 600». test ".C.C. 
C22 Intermediate Screen 1 mjd 600v. test T.C.C. 
C23 lst Det. H.T. 1 mfd 600 v. test T.C.C 
C24 Rectifier by-pass “Ol 2,000v. test T.C.C 
C25 Rectifier by-p1ss “01 2,000v, test T.C.C 
Oscil 
lator 
Coil —~ — re ‘ Wearite 
TT) 7 : — 7) ) 
¢ I.F. transformers in oe | ene 
= } valve bases asi pa j Wearite 
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LIST OF COMPONENTS (contd.) 


T4 L.F. transformer 1:3°5 AF Ferranti 
T5 Output transformer To suit -- Ferranti 
speaker 
600 : 0 : 600- 
120 m.a. 

T6 Mains transformer P — 0° 8:75 | —< Parmeko 
2:0: 2-24 special 
2:0:2-6a 

CH1i- 2nd det. H.F. choke 60,000 m.h. B.PA Varley 

C H2 Tapped output choke 50 h at 50 m.a. — Parmeko 

CH3 Smoothing Choke 45 hat 100 m.a. No. 3 Parmeko 

S1 Radio-gram. switch — Type S86 Bulgin 

S2 Double contact switch for _— Type G44 Wearite 

mains and rectifier 

> ‘ Mains switch Double pole Type 8.56 Bulgin 

F2 Rectifier fuses 250 m.a Fl Bulgin 

a Mains fuses 2 amp. F.11 Bulgin 

Frame — _ Type SF Wearite 

Aerial , (short wave W1) 

Bias Intermediate stages 1} volts —_ Siemens 

Battery 

Pick-up (with “0015 mfd condenser and 500,000w — Meltrope 


Sized resistance in shunt) 


Valve 7 5-pin (Wearite), 5 4-pin (Graham Farish) 
holders 
Ter- To suit lay-out. Belling Lee Wire Glazite covered with Sisto flex 


minals 


- 


The Columbia 352 Receiver 

Specification. 

2 Screened Grid H.F. stages :—2 Cossor M.S.G. H.A. valves. 

Power Grid Detector :—Mazda AC/HL valve. 

Power Stage :—Mazda AC/Pen Valve. 

Mains Rectification :—Marconi U.12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Loud Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 volts A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 


We have little doubt about the ultimate popularity of this 
receiver ; it is efficient, both as regards selectivity and sensi- 
tivity on the radio side, it has sufficient power handling capacity 
to reproduce the 
majority of records 
without distortion 
when a pick-up is 
used, it is simplicity 
itself to operate 
(there are only three 
knobs), the cabinet 
work is first class and 
the reproduction as 
a wholeis good. Our 
principal criticism of 
the latter is that the 
bass register is alittle 
too prominent. It is 
not what one would 
define as boomy 
or inarticulate, but 
rather over-empha- 
sised. Fortunately, 
the treble is strong 
and clean enough— 
not strident—to re- 
store equilibrium 
between the two 


Price 23 guineas 





THE COLUMBIA 352 

registers in the 

lighter types of music. Speech and piano tone are particularly 

good ; the latter is round and full with very little suggestion 
of woodenness. 

The receiver proper is embodied in an all-metal chassis 

situated in the bottom of the cabinet. The band-pass coils, the 











TECHNICAL REPORTS 






VALVES. 
Note.—1. The valves actually used are mentioned first in 
each case. 
2. The voltages and currents marked with an asterisk 
are fairly critical. 


Position Type Make 11.7. Screen H.T. Bias 
. colts volts ma, 
Vo Oscillator 164 V Mullard 70 _ 4°3* —13 
MHIA Marconi 
V1 1st detector 354 V Mullard 100-120 _ 1¢ —45 
MH4 Marconi 
AC/HL Mazda 
V2 V3 Intermediate S4V Mullard \ yep 4995 15 min.* . - 
Freyuency MSG4 Marconi }1s0-1704 32 oe 5 —— 
V4 2nd detector 354 V Mullard _ — — Nil. 
MH4 Marconi 
AC/HL Mazda 
V5 LF. AC/HL Mazda 200 - 4 4 
MH4 Marconi 
354 V Mullard 
V6 Output PM24D Muilard 500 200 50 maz. 35 
V7. V8 Rectifiers R.H.1 Mazda 600-600 _ 125 _ 
(U 065/550) 
P. WILson. 


7 


two H.F. and the detector valves are all screened by metal 
cylinders ; the majority of the mains smoothing, and receiver 
coupling and de-coupling components are situated underneath 
the metal platform so that stability is ensured and hum kept 
low. Indeed our particular model was completely stable 
throughout both tuning ranges and hum was negligible. Sockets 
are provided on the chassis for the connection of an auxiliary 
speaker, and so that the mains may be used as an aerial. As 
one would anticipate with a receiver of this kind with two H.F. 
stages and band-pass circuits, the selectivity is adequate even 
for congested areas and the sensitivity is such that many 
alternative programmes are receivable at good volume. In all, 
we were able to tune in twenty transmissions at our offices in 
Soho Square which is notably a ‘“ blind” spot for reception. 

The tuning knob which operates the three ganged condensers 
occupies the centre position on-the cabinet, the on and off switch 
—which, incidentally, is combined with the volume control 
(screen volts)—is on the left and the wavechange and gramo- 
phone switch is on the right-hand side of the cabinet. 

For those whose mains supply is between 100-125 volts, 
40-60 cycles, a separate model is available. 

We consider the 352 an excellent proposition and congratu 
late the makers on the value offered. 


The Columbia 602 Radio-Graphophone 
Price 32 guineas 
Specification. 
1 Screened H.F. Stage :—Mullard S4VB Valve. 
Screened Grid Detector :—Mullard S4VB Valve. 
Power Stage :—-Mazda AC/Pen Valve. 
Mains Rectification :—Marconi U.12 Valve. 
L.F.. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Loud Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Motor :—Induction Disc Type. 
Pick-up :—Columbia Standard. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 volts A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 

This instrument is what might be conveniently termed 
everyman’s radio-graphophone. Its reproducing abilities are 
distinctly above the average of its class. There is little disparity 
between the quality of radio and gramophone records, though, 
here again, it is our opinion that the bass response is too strong 
on the radio side. When using the pick-up the quality of the 
human voice, spoken word or vocalist, of the orchestra or of 
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the piano is excellent. The general balance is about right, 
with no tendency to be raw in the treble or undefined in the 
lower regions. Indeed, the quality of reproduction from 
records is about as good as the best we have ever heard from 
many commercial radio-gramophones at double the price. 
The volume from both radio and gramophone is not very 
large, but adequate for all normal home uses. 

Although the tuning is 
not so sharp as on the 352. 
it is sharp enough, thanks 
tc the double band-pass 
circuits employed in the 
radio-frequency side,to pro. 
vide sufficient selectivity 
to separate completely 
the regional transmissions 
and the more important 
of the European stations. 
In our area it does not 
obliterate the heterodyne 
of Muhlacker when tuned 
in to the London Regional 
transmitter, but this is 
not strong enough to 
become a source of annoy- 
ance. 

The lay-out of the con- 
trols in this and the other 
new Columbia — grapho- 
phones is very much more 
convenient than hithertc. 
The volume control is in its 
proper position on the front 
of the cabinet, and the other three knobs—the tuner,reaction and 
wavechange and radio to gramophone switch—are situated on 
the motor board surround and on the right-hand side of the 
motor. Tuning and fine adjustments can thus be carried out 
without stooping. Note that unlike the 352, reaction is pro- 
vided on this instrument. The volume control is in the form 
of a potentiometer controlling the screen volts and the same 
knob operates the mains switch. 

Another point about the oak cabinet is that it is low built, so 
that the manipulation of the instrument can be carried out in 
comfort in one’s favourite chair. 

To take complete tests of the motor would necessitate dis- 
mantling part of the instrument and this we did not attempt, 
but we did ascertain that the torque attained our required 
standard, that the temperature rise was not excessive, that the 
governing was uniform and that the electrical disturbances 
were negligible. At the price, we have nothing but unequivocal 
praise for the 602. 


The Ediswan Power Pentode II 
Specification. 

Leaky Grid Detector :—Mazda AC/HL Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC/Pen Valve. 
Mains Rectification :—Mazda UU60/250 Valve. 
L.F,. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Voltage Range :—200-240 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 
Provision for Pick-up. 





THE COLUMBIA 602 


Price £12 Ios. 


Designed primarily for quality reception of the local station, 
this little receiver undoubtedly attains its object. The repro- 
duction using a moving coil speaker (with output impedances 
properly matched) is very good indeed. Unlike some of the sets 
we have heard which utilise a Pentode in the last stage, there 
is very little tendency of the higher frequencies to become raw 
or over-balanced. Nor is there any over-accentuation of the 
bass ; this is clean and nicely defined. For a simple reacting 
detector circuit the selectivity is surprisingly good; we had 
no difficulty in separating the London Regional transmissions 
and by careful adjustment of the controls two foreigners were 
tuned in between the dial settings of the Regional stations and 
without any appreciable interference from either. Altogether, 


on both wavebands five Continental stations were received 
with enough volume to be of programme value; the volume 
from the local transmitters was, of course, much greater. 
Hum was very low, due to the special phasing scheme employed 
in the kathode circuit of the AC/Pen, to the careful de-coupling 
employed throughout and also to the complete screening of the 
eliminator on which the receiver proper is built. There are 
four controls on the panel ; the tuning dial fitted to the ganged 
condensers, a@ knob which operates a trimmer condenser, a 
reaction-cum-volume control and a wavechange switch. 
There is no mains switch, but a switch is interposed in the 
connecting leads supplied. The pick-up connections are 
situated on a terminal strip inside the back of the receiver and 
are connected to the grid of the ACHL valve by a small 
push-pull switch. 


The Marconiphone 42 Receiver 
Speci fication. 
1 Screened Grid H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS. 4B Valve. 
Power Grid Detector :—Marconi MH.4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Mains Rectification :—Marconi U.10 Valve. 
Loud Speaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil, 
Voltage Range :—95-260, 40-60 cycles. 
Provision for Pick-up. 


Price 20 guineas 


From the tonal and general efficiency points of view this 
three valve transportable receiver will be surely hard to surpass. 
Even at large volume—and this, using the mains as aerial, can 
be got at much too high a level for comfortable local station 
listening—there is very little roughness or distortion, nor are 
there any signs of pentode shrillness. Of course, the quality is 
better at lower volume levels ; the bass is clean and crisp, the 
treble is not too hard and the middle register is reproduced at 
just about the right strength in relation to the higher and lower 
frequencies. In short, the overall reproduction is easily the 
best we have heard from a receiver of this calibre. Two 
important points are that the quality from gramophone 
records, when a pick-up is used, is very little inferior to the 
radio quality, and that the same knob controls the volume 
from either radio or records. This is achieved by ganging 
the two potentiometers together, and since the radio potentio- 
meter varies the screen volts to the H.F. valve and also applies 
reaction, when switched over to gramophone it is out of circuit. 

The sensitive and selective qualities of the radio circuit are 
above the average three valve receiver. We had very little 
difficulty in tuning 
in 10 Continental 
stations at good 
volume when the 
Regional stations 
were transmitting. 
With the volume 
control set to its 
maximum hum is 
reasonably low 
and at the normal 
listening setting it 
is negligible. Band 
pass tuning is em- 
ployed and_ the 
three associated 
tuning condensers 
are ganged to one 
common _ spindle. 
For fine tuning 
there is a trimming condenser connected in series with the aerial. 
This, of course, serves to compensate for the different self-capa- 
cities of different aerials. On the front of the cabinet there are 
three controls : the main tuning knob operating the illuminated 
dial (calibrated in wavelengths), the trimmer knob and the 
wavechange and gramophone to radio and mains switch. This 
also operates sliding indicator plate below the tuning dial 
showing the appropriate setting of the switch. For example, 





THE MARCONIPHONE 42 
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when the set is being used as a record amplifier, the abbreviated 
word *‘ Gram ” is shown through the aperture. 

The knob for the ganged volume controls is situated in a 
, recess on the right-hand side of the cabinet. At the back of 
the receiver are the pick-up connections, the mains aerial 
sockets and the sockets for the connections of an external 
loud speaker. 

This is unquestionably amongst the first three outstanding 
models of the season. 


The Chromogram 20B Gramophone 
Price 10 guineas 


Most readers are by now well acquainted with acoustic 
system of the Chromogram gramophones in which the normal 
range of the horn is extended below the actual cut-off by 
carefully introduced resonances. In this, the latest Chromo- 
gram, the same resonance device is employed. 

Our first impressions were, that the tone was backward 
and the range rather restricted ; there was a sort of “tight ”’ 
atmosphere, giving a hard quality to the strings in particular. 
This, we recognised at once 
as being due to the adjustment 
of the stylus of the Verloc 
sound-box, or by too great a 
pressure of the gaskets. But 
in this particular case, we 
found it was due entirely to 
the pivotson which the stylus 
is mounted being.too tightly 
adjusted. By releasing the 
adjusting screws a little the 
reproduction became much 
more round and the strangling 
effect vanished. One could 
now detect the sheen of the 
strings, the piano became dis- 
tinctly less wooden in the 
lower regions and there were 
no obtrusive resonances. In 
fact, before our tests were con- 
cluded it was unanimously 
agreed that the overall 
quality and range were excel- 
lent for such an inexpensive 
instrument. 





THE CHROMOGRAM 20B 


The tone-arm is the familiar ‘‘ Crescent” which gives good 
alignment, and for those who prefer it this can be obtained 
fitted with a counter-balance for an extra 10s. 6d. With the 
particular sound-box fitted there is no need for this as the 
weight on the needle point is by no means excessive. 

The sturdy construction and design of the oak cabinet and 
its excellent finish certainly add a distinctive appearance to 
the instrument as a whole. 

It is indeed an outstanding example of value for money. 


A New Loud Speaker Price £8 17s. 6d. 


This instrument is the forerunner of a range of electro-magnet 
moving-coil speakers (A.C. and D.C.) which will shortly be 
placed on the market. As yet no name or trade mark has been 
decided upon. Our particular sample is a hand-made A.C. 
model with low impedance speech coil and a suitable input 
transformer to match the coil impedance to the output impe- 
dance of our office amplifier, i.e., two LS.6A valves in push-pull. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the quality of reproduc- 
tion either of a good radio transmission or of an amplified record 
is excellent. Here we have that elusive wispiness of the high 
strings, the really sour tone of the oboe that hitherto we have 


only heard on one or two speakers. The bass is clear cut and 
strong, but not over-emphasised. The wispiness is perhaps 
even a little overdone, giving a muted effect to the 
strings, and when a pick-up is used scratch is pronounced. 
There is no doubt that the speaker has a good range 
and that transients are reproduced particularly well. A 
cursory examination of the chassis at once reveals that con- 
siderable thought and care have been expended in the design 
and construction. The centring, for instance, is a really 
flexible and yet positive device which allows of the free move- 
ment of the diaphragm. This is made of a kind of celluloid or 
thin translucent bakelite, and is suspended from the frame by 
a surround of what looks and feels very much like brown 
flannel. At any rate, the edge loading is very free. The 
designer evidently believes in a relatively small centre pole, a 
narrow gap and a long coil, rather than a broad gap and a 
narrow coil. The price includes a special input transformer to 
suit any particular output impedance. 





HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 10 


Some causes of Record Wear (a) 


Of all the problems we are asked to solve for the 
beginner, fully 50 per cent. are on the subject of record 
wear. This type of question is peculiarly difficult to 
answer since, apart from knowing the particular make of 
gramophone, sound-box and needles used, one must 
know whether it is properly levelled, whether the parts 
that require to be lubricated periodically have been neg- 
lected, etc. Then, again, sound-boxes even of the same 
make vary slightly in performance owing to the 
difficulty in uniformly tensioning the diaphragm and 
stylus of each sample. A true diagnosis of the source of 
the record wear could only be given and a cure recom- 
mended by careful inspection of the instrument itself. 
All we can do is to suggest the possible causes. We 
propose, therefore, to outline in this, and perhaps 
subsequent “‘ Hints,” some of the chief causes of record 
wear. 

There are two kinds of record wear. The first is due 
to the rubbing of the needle on the record, and is 
governed to some extent by the hardness of the needle 
point itself and the relative hardness of the record 
material. This is known as frictional record wear. One 
of the first signs of this kind of record wear is abnormal 
surface noise. But the second kind of wear is usually 
the more important ; this is known as reactive wear, 
and is due to the difficulty the needle experiences in 
following a serrated groove. Wear of this kind invari- 
ably implies indifferent reproduction. It is indeed a 
happy circumstance that the conditions for best repro- 
duction are precisely those for minimum reactive wear. 

A too-stiffly-tensioned sound-box, whether in the 
diaphragm, the stylus or the springing, is only one of 
the chief causes. The remedy for this is obvious. A 
sound-box which is out of balance with the rest of the 
acoustic system will also cause record wear. When the 
balance is wrong it is usually evidenced by a shrill or, 
on the other hand, a dull and backward tone. The cause 
of wear in this case is due to resonances reflected back 
to the needle point. Wear can also be due to a badly- 
matched acoustic system where the combination of 
sound-box, tone-arm and horn produces a resonant 
peak within the musical range. Fortunately, this is not 
so common as in the earlier instruments. When a note 
corresponding to the frequency of the resonance is 
produced by the record, the machine wants to go on 
vibrating to it long after the needle has left it. This 
causes blasting whenever that particular frequency 
is produced. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
ull name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 








ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeAR Srr,—May I as one who, perhaps more than most 
reviewers of Gramophone Records, has sought to fasten atten- 
tion on the points raised by your correspondent, Mr. Gordon 
Davis, be permitted to offer him not merely my sympathy, 
but some explanation of the conditions which he, I and many 
others seek to redress. 

There is, in the first place, no question of the validity of his 
indictment. In the April number of The Organ of this year 
I wrote: “The eclectic (to use no harsher expression) 
character of the music still passing under the guise of organ 
recordings has of late months increasingly borne upon me the 
conviction that we deceive ourselves if we believe that of the 
great literature of organ music any substantial part of it is 
likely to be available in dise form under present conditions. 
Of all the great music of the world that inspired by and written 
for our instrument is the least available in any proper propor- 
tions in the Companies’ catalogues.” 

Organ music has from the start been treated as a store- 
house of sweetmeats and has been subjected to the most 
outrageous pilfering, and its piecemeal presentation has 
disintegrated completely the unity of works from which it has 
been ruthlessly torn. Mr. Gordon Davis instances fragments 


§ of Elgar and Widor, but there are many others, to say nothing 


of mutilations, cuts and transcriptions. 

Now it is easy, of course, on such a basis of fact, to make 
out @ convincing case against the Gramophone Companies, 
but what some fail to see is that the case for the Companies 
is quite unanswerable if looked at from their standpoint. 

I recently had the privilege of a talk with one of the leading 
officials of the Gramophone Company on this very matter as 
I was particularly anxious to learn what might be the effect 
of the merger upon the recording of straight organ music. 
It was at this interview, incidentally, that I learned of the 
imminence of the Connoisseur Supplement which has already 
given us @ superb instalment of additional organ music. 

Now, the scrappy manner in which organ music has been 
presented by the Companies has probably led many to 
believe that there is not a deal of sympathy with or en- 
thusiasm for recording of this nature in the Companies 
themselves. Let me assure those who think thus that I 
learned that this was far from being the case. Considering the 
‘small sales that have attended the issue of some of the best 
organ music, the perseverance and good-will shown by the 
Gramophone Companies deserve our sympathy and praise. 
The choice of music piecemeal has been dictated solely by the 
commercial side of the question. Evenso, many records issued 
have brought in merely a trifling profit and in some cases 
fallen completely flat. 

The Recording Companies cannot and will not consider the 
question from any other aspect. What the public wants and 
is prepared to pay for they will give it in any corresponaing 
quantity, but what it does not, they do not propose to dispense 
gratuitously. Sales govern the issues: that, and that alone, 
is the crux of the whole matter. We shall aot get whole organ 
sonatas or symphonies until such times as people want to buy 
these works in their entirety and express such a desire by 
buying in larger quantities what is already on offer. Those 





who love organ music must not only continue to support all 
serious organ records by buying them but must endeavour 
to extend their own enthusiasm to others who have not so far 
shared it. I saw some figures recently of the sales of the best 
organ records ; they, were heartrending. 

Yours faithfully, 


Bedford. A. C. D. pr Brisay. 


JAZZ AND THE CLASSICS. 
(To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Str,—I have read with interest the correspondence 
on this topic, and would like to humbly submit~one or two 
ideas of my own on this vexed question. 

Firstly I noticed with relish the references to ‘‘ Eastern 
Markets ’’ and ‘‘ Monasteries.”’ I can only hope, however, 
that these references did not intend the inference to be drawn 
that lovers of the classics, as contrasted with admirers of 
modern dance music, are enamoured with works of the 
Ketelbey calibre. It appears to me that the truth of the 
matter, probably, is that people devoted to the latter class 
of music, to film-songs, and to the showy Liszt orchestrals 
will not be bothered listening either to ‘ classical works ”’ 
or to clever modern dance music, but prefer to remain under 
the delusion that the so-called dance records they buy are 
the real thing. The bulk of these latter are so futile and so 
uninspiredly rendered that it is no wonder the classicist or 
anyone else turning up his nose in disdain. 

And now I have a further point to humbly submit, one 
which seems reasonable enough in the light of my own limited 
gramophonic experience, and that is that it is an easy matter 
for the intelligent devotee of clever, well-played dance music 
to find much interest and enjoyment in classical orchestral 
works and in chamber music, but practically impossible to 
get the classicist to evidence the slightest interest in ‘‘ Jazz.” 
The fact of the matter probably is that, if one is in the first 
instance a dancer (a real dancer, not a shuffler), the wonderful 
rhythm of such combinations as Louis Armstrong’s is a thing 
of joy, while, if one is not nor has ever been a dancing man, 
the rhythm and stylish presentation of the best modern dance 
music make no appeal. 

Personally I am happy to be able to say that I can appreciate 
both dance music and the ‘ Classics,” and am prepared to 
brave the contempt of the orthodox by boldly confessing to 
enjoying Louis Armstrong’s West-end Blues (in a different way) 
as much as I do the Clock Symphony or the recent Mozart 
quintet with viola—and that’s saying something! Quoting 
Mr. Edgar Jackson, I would say ‘‘ You may feel sorry for me 
if you like, but I feel sorry for you if you don’t respond.” 

However, we dance fans at least have this in common with 
the classicists, that we dislike as much as they do the type 
of film-song and so-called dance music that sells to the 
uninitiated under the name of ‘‘ Jazz,’’ that cacophony that 
died some years ago. 

Yours faithfully, 


Auckland, New Zealand. F. H. ADAms. 


FRANZ SCHALK. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the October number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
Mr. John F. Porte has a note regarding the death of Franz 
Schalk. 

Mr. Porte makes reference to the fact that only three titles 
are available on ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’’ records in which 
Franz Schalk conducts the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Beethoven’s symphonies. I would point out, however, that 
Schalk conducts the same orchestra in Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 in C minor on four H.M.V. 12in. plum label records 
(C2022-25). 

These have recently been added to the English list of 
H.M.V., and at the price of 4s. each are a great bargain. 

Yours faithfully, 


Newcastle. Wo. BEstT. 
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HUGO WOLF. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Though I applied with enthusiasm for mermber- 
ship of the new Hugo Wolf Society as soon as I had news of it, 
I must challenge your statement in this month’s Editorial 
that “without any doubt Hugo Wolf is the greatest song- 
writer the world has yet known.” 


I am aware that I tread dangerous ground, for artistic com- 
parisons are the most bellicose of indulgences, and there is no 
armed arbiter to quell us; but you will agree that, perhaps 
designedly, you asked for trouble. 


We can restrict the battlefield by agreeing that German 
lieder as a whole form the greatest body of song the world has 
yet known. A detailed and technical comparison between the 
work of the five protagonists in the field would be lengthy and 
fruitless. It can, however, be said that in general musical 
stature Schubert and Brahms overtop the rest, and respected 
critics maintain that their songs are their finest and most 
enduring achievement. It is largely, I think, because of the 
wealth and popularity of the work of these two apart from their 
songs, that the perspective is warped, and the first place given 
to Wolf for the entirely false reason that he produced practically 
no music other than songs. 

Again, it is often held to Wolf’s honour that he refused to set 
any words that had not in themselves high literary value. This 
point may certainly betray a weakness in a foreign critic of 
German lieder, who, unless he is completely at home in the 
German language, can judge adequately neither the true 
literary value of the words of a song nor (what is more 
important and more subtle) the true effect of the music in 
interpreting and adorning the words. But even so, it is 
submitted, first that Brahms also was most discriminating in 
his choice of words, and indeed is reported to have written no 
opera because he could not obtain a libretto of sufficiently 
high literary quality, and secondly that the composer reaps 
an even greater triumph who makes a great song from mediocre 
words, as Schubert, Schumann, and (perhaps) Richard Strauss 
have done. 


Then there is the voice of the people: errant certainly, and 
ignorant at times, but in its fulness not to be despised. Here 
I call to witness Lieder-singers’ programmes, where Wolf 
figures scantily compared with all the others ; and—a surer 
index—the catalogues of the big recording companies. In a 
collection of some 130 Lieder by the five composers, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss, which I have made in 
the last three years, I have succeeded in obtaining recordings 
of ten Wolf songs, and of these, four were imported from 
Germany and one from America (though now issued in the 
Connoisseur Catalogue), while of the remainder three issued in 
England are now deleted from the lists. The other 120 songs 
in my collection are apportioned almost equally between the 
other four composers. 


And finally I come to the personal point of view, which is 
merely that of a member of the post-war generation of probably 
average taste and education. 

I often feel, in listening to Schubert, and even in endeavour- 
ing to play his accompaniments, that no songs in the world 
could ever touch his in that cool but often fierily-won simplicity 
which is the last pinnacle of art : often with Brahms I feel that 
no man ever so found, and crystallised in music, the controlled 
depths of human emotion: and I am always sure that 
Schumann’s Widmung is the loveliest of all songs. 

In listening to Wolf, on the other hand, my intellect is often 
satisfied, and my musical sense, such as it is, richly moved ; 
but never, even in such great songs as Der Gdrtner, Fussreise 
or Wo find ich Trost ?, do I find that strange inevitability which 
instinctively tells the ordinary human mind that here is a 
perfect work of art. 

Yours faithfully, 
Puiie 8. JoNEs. 


Ruddington. 










DESIDERATA. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—May I occupy a few monents of your valuable 
time with remarks relating to some delightful and popular 
songs which have somehow been neglected by the recording 
companies and artists? : 

It is surprising to observe that while Woodforde-Finden’s 
Indian Love Lyrics have been produced on many different 
makes of records, the (in my opinion) more lovely songs from 
A Lover in Damascus have hardly been recorded at all. It isa 
pleasure to note from the September GRAMOPHONE that Peter 
Dawson has sung a few of the On Jhelum River songs, though 
I would like to hear these sung by a mezzo-soprano or contralto, 
And is it not astonishing to find that no one seems to have 
attempted to make any records of Robert Coningsby Clarke’s 
Desert Love Songs? Other attractive songs are Starry Woods 
and The Slave Song—I have forgotten the composers’ names, 
Then Phillips’s Sing, Joyous Bird has only recently been 
recorded, but as a duet: it is worthy of being sung as a solo. 
As a final favourite I would mention Kipling’s Love Song of 
Har Dyal, of which the accompaniment is particularly attrac- 
tive. As I am one of those people who, living in an isolated 
part of India, have to depend entirely on the gramophone for 
my music, I shall look forward to the day when I can pick the 
above songs from the monthly lists of records. : 

In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation of your little paper THE 
GRAMOPHONE, which, though it only came to my notice a few 
months ago, is already a favourite companion. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. F. Dosson. 


























Behar, India. 











“THE ISLE OF THE DEAD.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the last issue (page 250) Mr. Richard 
Holt adopts a chiding attitude which your readers, knowing 
me, will not expect me to let pass. I ask them kindly to 
read his letter again, and then to allow me to say that if he 
disagrees with my estimate of The Isle of the Dead, he should 
simply say so, and not adopt this superior attitude. Mr. Holt 
says that my remarks “‘ give a very fallacious idea of the work. 
This sort of generalisation is easy. Suppose I said, of Mr. 
Holt’s remark that a Sibelius “lengthy cantilena echoes the 
rich majesty of the Finnish landscape ’’ (page 212), that the 
remark ‘ gives a very fallacious idea’”’ of the passage? How, 
I ask, does Mr. Holt know that the particular passage has 
anything to do with a landscape ? And suppose I opined that 
in certain parts of his symphonies (how many of them does 
Mr. Holt know ?) Sibelius’s music is not ‘‘ freed from the narrow : 
orbit of the art world and elevated to the dignity of a world- 
force embodying deep meanings,’ as he says it is? What fin 
then ? Who is to judge between us? I merely quote these 
passages from Mr. Holt to show him the folly of trying to ery 
down a man because he does not happen to agree with one’s | 
interpretation or sizing-up of a work. ; ; no 
It sometimes becomes a matter of one man’s skill against 
another’s. If that is raised, my qualifications are, I think, Jof 
pretty well known to your readers; they shall be laid forth, J]¢ 
if anyone wishes to know them. And anyone who has followed 
me for a few years knows that I am not likeiy to allow myself 
to be treated as if I were a naughty little boy, by any Mr. Holt 
who is pained and snappish because his opinion is disagreed in 
with. I said the work ‘has not much originality,” and | 
Mr. Holt replies that ‘it is the only one of its kind in all 
music.” Might I not consider Mr. Holt the only one of his} | 
kind, and yet deny him critical originality ? Is it exceptional 
density or simple bombastic pretence that makes him seem 
blind to the fact that a work may deal with a subject that he 
no one else has touched, and yet be highly unoriginal in its 
thought ? I said that ‘‘there is not a thrill in the work. 
Mr. Holt talks of its thrills, for him, and adds the patronising 
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remark that my statement can only be due to my ‘‘ admitted 
ignorance of the work.” I was ignorant about it when I 
began to play it. Strange as it may seem to Mr. Holt, I was 
not ignorant about it when I had played it through several 
times on the gramophone. Musicians are made that way, 
though apparently Mr. Holt is not. He goes on to say that 
“it is possible that the music sounds dull to anyone holding a 
purely sanguine outlook on life.” This is one of the usual 
twaddling labels that people clap on the back of a critic who 
has displeased them. What evidence in the world has Mr. 
Holt that I have ‘“‘a purely sanguine outlook’’? I used to 
hope that I was a realist; but apparently any harsh name 
is good enough to brand a critic with. What is the sense 
of this sort of thing? It is not criticism. What, any way, 
does anybody care about what Mr. Holt thinks of me, or I 
of Mr. Holt ? If someone says, ‘“‘ Then why reply to him ?”’ 
I answer that while W.R.A. draws breath or can tap a key, 
he will not suffer pretentious, patronising people to write as 
Mr. Holt does, without doing his modest best to smite them. 
He happens to be made that way. He also happens to be 
paid to express his honest opinion for this journal. Those 
who work in public must always be ready for public criticism, 
and a polite letter expressing difference of opinion, however 
w.de, is n»ver unwelcome. If folk disagree with me, I 
think of those who agree (like Mr. Adams, of New Zealand, 
on page 249, who tells me I have never let him down); and I 
try to use a little philosophy. But I do object to people’s 
trying to patronise me, or reading into what I say motives or 
ignorances that are not there. Heaven knows that after a 
lifetime of daily work at music I am ignorant enough, and 
know it; but I shall not allow Mr. Holt or his like to trample 
on me. The thing resolves itself into his liking the work, 
and my not thinking much of it. And the conclusion of that 
seems to be summable in one phrase: ‘‘ Well, what abaht it ? ”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
W. R. A. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
(T'o the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—In the great Warren v. ‘ Seeker” case at present 
being conducted in the pages of your excellent journal, the 
former appears to be getting the worst of it. This is a pity, for 
I feel that Mr. Warren has the best interests of music at heart 
I use the word “ feel’’ purposely 
for I cannot claim to understand completely what either of 
them is talking about, and I am sure that they do not under- 
stand one another. 

It is, of course, quite hopeless to explain one’s reactions to 
music in words, as it is to explain the Theory of Relativity 
in words. There are, however, one or two well-defined rocks 
sticking up out of the sea in which Mr. Warren and “ Seeker ” 
are wallowing, and to these I shall cling. 


“Seeker ” is horrified at Mr. Warren’s statement, ‘‘ There is 
no such thing as emotion in music.”” But what is the meaning 
of emotion ? The Concise Oxford Dictionary calls it ‘‘ agitation 
of mind.”” Music has no mind, and so cannot have emotion. 
It may cause emotion in the listener, and Mr. Warren admits 
that. What he denies is that the emotion, or ‘“ creative 
exaltation ’’ as he calls it, of the composer, is identically that 
experienced by the listener, or that it causes the same emotion 
in any two listeners. 

It is therefore only possible to criticise music fairly without 
reference to any personal emotion it may cause. 

If ‘‘Seeker”’ denies this argument, I will put to him one 
question. I ask him to assume that he is at a concert at 
which Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is to be played, that 
he has never heard the work before, nor has come prepared 
with any information about it. Would he, under these circum- 
stances, on hearing the First Movement say to himself, ‘“‘ Ha ! 
This music is giving me just those pleasant sensations I have 
when arriving in the country ” ? 





The other point I would like “ Seeker ’’ to observe is that it is 
impossible for Mr. Warren to separate any list of works into 
the categories ‘‘ music pure and simple,’’ and ‘‘ music impure 
and not simple,’ for to Mr. Warren anything claiming to be 
music at all is ‘“‘ music pure and simple,” though no doubt of 
varying quality: all he can do is to arrange such a list in his 
considered order of merit. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. CAMERON THOMAS. 

Birmingham. 








(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sr1r,—In your very interesting number for this month, 
I am delighted to see that ‘‘ Seeker ’’ has taken up the cudgels 
against Mr. Warren’s theories about there being no emotion in 
music, and asks whether any of your readers or critics are 
convinced by them. Personally I cannot for a moment imagine 
anyone, possessing the least sensibility, failing to recognise 
that there is, always has been, and always will be, sentiment 
in music! The argument that sentiment originates from 
ourselves is mere sophistry, and imputes that all music is 
mechanical! It is equivalent to denying that there is grave 
and gay, sad and merry music, by which an audience is moved 
accordingly ; and, let me stress the point, moved in the same 
way—an indisputable proof that the emotion is in the music 
itself, and is surely the most important thing about it! As 
‘* Seeker ’’ wisely remarks, ‘‘ Form is vital to art, but it is not 
everything.’ No, indeed! An author must be a grammarian 
to be readable, but if he has nothing to say, his grammar will 
not help him! And the same principle applies to all the Arts. 
When Mr. Warren speaks of painting, he appears to be, if 
possible, still farther out of his depth ! 

Granted, it is not necessary or even desirable that a picture 
should tell a story—it is not that which makes it great, but the 
emotion with which it is painted, made possible of expression 
by a consummate knowledge of form. Even a haystack (to 
take a simple subject) may be painted so as to express far more 
emotion than many pictures which tell stories! Clever men 
are plentiful, those of genius are rare. There is a distinct 
difference. The latter have an irresistible urge to express their 
emotions concretely ; nothing else is of any importance to 
them whilst the fever lasts. They work at an incredible speed, 
and are so lost in their creations as to be unconscious of all else. 
Afterwards it may, or may not, be necessary to consider the 
form that these have taken. And this brings me to the sugges- 
tion made, that Franck may have ‘‘ consciously purposed an 
expression of mysticism’’! The idea is surely preposterous! 
I maintain that no great expression in Art can be ‘‘ consciously 
purposed.”’ Such a thing betokens imitation and insincerity 
of which no great man can be accused. Mr. Warren seems 
to be painfully oblivious to the fact that “Soul” or ‘‘ Emotion,” 
whether expressed in happiness or sadness, is of even more 
vital importance than form, even though it cannot be expressed 
without it. Doubtless there are meritorious works which have 
been carefully built up—pictures, for instance, executed merely 
from a knowledge of form, technique, and a sense of decoration, 
but unless this knowledge is carried out with emotion (the 
highest instance of which is perhaps Michael Angelo’s decora- 
tions in the Sistine Chapel), it is comparatively cold and dead. 

Yours faithfully, 


Brighton. A. M. LANGDALE. 


P.S.—May I express my deep appreciation of ‘Richard 
Holt’s letter in defence of Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘ Isle of the Dead ”’ ? 
I possess this work as recorded from the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and agree with him that the character of this work is unique 
in music, and that it is distinctly thrilling. To tell the truth, 
I find it too thrilling, as also did a friend of mine who is versed 
in music. Strangely enough, we saw the same vision—a misty 
island with slowly-lapping waves, and on it the spirits of the 
lost ; or, if not entirely lost, for they seem sometimes to have 
glimpses of Heaven, at least in Purgatory. The mysterious beat 
of their shadowy feet as they pass by, seemedjto us both 
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thrilling to the point of horror. Strange that W. R. A. should 
have mentioned the word ‘‘ dull”’ in connection with it, and 
that T. L. MacDonald appears to consider it but an ‘“‘ average ’’ 
work! It would be very interesting to hear how it has struck 
others.—A. M. L. 


ENGLISH MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I venture to disagree with your very 
self-confident correspondent, my namesake, who makes such 
an impassioned demand for more records of English music 
in your November issue ? While so much of the work of the 
acknowledged masters still awaits the attention of the recording 
companies, any unknown—or known but comparatively 
unpopular—composer whose works require “a little judicious 
publicity ’’ to thrust them on the public, must wait his turn, 
be he English or alien. Impatience is the curse of the age. 
Any young man with a casual contempt for counterpoint 
and a superficial ignorance of harmony can persuade his little 
circle of admirers that his latest ‘‘ Dichroic Frenzy for Fire- 
irons and Boatswain’s Whistle” is a ‘‘ masterpiece’’ (how 
few, by the way, appear to know the real meaning of that 
much-misused word !), and if the matter rested there, little 
harm would come of it. But he must have immediate recog- 
nition: ‘“‘a little judicious publicity ’’ is brought to bear, 
and a boom results. The recording companies, who naturally 
try to supply the public with what the public is bluffed into 
thinking it wants, go to great trouble and expense to produce 
records of the ‘‘ Dichroic Frenzy ’’—and six months later the 
public has forgotten all about it, and the records lie unwanted 
on the agents’ shelves. Hence arises the axiom that ‘‘ good 
music doesn’t pay.” 

We music-lovers owe an enormous debt to the recording 
companies. We live almost entirely on their charity. But the 
more we ask them to waste money on second-rate unsaleable 
stuff, the less likely they are to continue wasting money on 
first-rate unsaleable stuff, as, to their eternal credit, they do 
at present. That is not to say that all English music is 
second-rate—far from it. But taking the world’s great music 
as a whole, the English contribution is small. That is the 
perfectly adequate reason for the comparative scarcity of 
English records. Your correspondent need not be afraid lest 
some unknown genius is being neglected. If his work is 
really worth while, a little obscurity will do it no harm. 
Great music, like great wine, is none the worse for a few years 
in the cellar. And so long as the cellar contains almost 
countless bins of Johannisberger, Chateau Yquem, Haut-brion 
—what you will—we do not, even at election-time, call out 
for ‘“‘more South African hock and Australian claret ! ’’— 
when the cost of each is the same. Buy Empire goods, by all 
means ; but do not for a moment imagine that a work of art 
depends for its value on its nationality. Any one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas is worth more than the whole output of English music 
for the last ten years—let us have more of those before we 
bother about Walton or Dale. Their turn will come, all in 
good time—if they really deserve it. 

Malta. Yours faithfully, 

N. Younae. 

P.S.—To free myself from any charge of pandering to your 
own opinions, I should add that I had not read your editorial 
when this letter was written.—N. Y. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the plea for the recording of 
more English music, permit me to make a suggestion which, 
if it ever materialises, may perhaps give a long-since overdue 
fillip to British music and musicians. In brief it is as follows : 
that one month in 1932, preferably May or June, be devoted 
entirely by the leading gramophone companies to the issuing 
of British music by British artists and, of course, recorded in 
Britain. Given adequate publicity and advertisement there 
is no apparent reason why this scheme should not prove 















beneficial to vendors and purchasers alike. Of course there is 
the alternative method of issuing special lists of English 
music, but one feels that the devotion of a single month to 
British records only would have a far more stimulating effect 
on the public if only because of the originality of the idea. 

And now perhaps you will allow me to append two lists 
of suggested recordings, one for ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’’ and 
one for Columbia. They are as follows :— 

His Master’s Voice { 

(1) Acomplete recording of The Dream of Gerontius 
conducted by the composer with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, the soloists being Steuart Wilson, Keith Falkner} 
and Margaret Balfour. 

(2) A complete recording of Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral 
Symphony with the London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald. 

(3) A few recordings of Madrigals, etc., by the English 
Singers. 

(4) (a) ‘‘ Where corals lie ’’ (Elgar), 

(6) ‘‘ The Violet ’’ (Delius), 
sung by Margaret Balfour. 
Perhaps some of your readers will make some suggestions with 
regard to the remainder of this list. 
Columbia 

(1) A complete recording of The Mass of Life by Delius 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, with Muriel Brunskill, 
Dora Labbette and Francis Russell as soloists. 

(2) A complete recording of Bax’s Third Symphony con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood. 

(3) William Walton’s Viola Concerto with Lionel Tertis as 
soloist. 

(4) Dare one ask for a complete recording of William 
Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast ? 

Again perhaps some of your readers will make suggestions for 
the remainder of the list. 

It will be noticed that all the works contained in the above 
lists are at present unrecorded despite the fact that they have 
fully established themselves in the permanent repertoire of 
the artists concerned. 

If the gramophone companies can find a market in Britain 
for comparatively unknown works such as Stravinsky’s 
Symphonie des Psaumes, Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony and 
other foreign efforts, surely then the recording of accepted 
masterpieces such as 'he Dream of Gerontius and The Mass of 
Life ought not to be an uneconomic proposition, contingent 
on the British public having some sense of musical appreciation, § 
however small. 

Let it be realised that there is plenty of room for patriotism 
in music without in any way commercialising the art. No 
doubt the British people used to suffer from an inferiority 
complex with regard to the music of their own country. 
But recent attendances at ‘‘ All British’ programmes and 
other cogent factors show that this malady is on the mend. 
Are the gramophone companies aware of that ? 

Only a thorough bigot would suggest any sort of a ban or 
tax on records of foreign music by foreign artists. But it is 
rather humiliating to observe a large influx of contemporary 
foreign music, as has been the case during recent months, to 
the almost complete exclusion of contemporary (1900-1931) 
English music. Moreover, a fair percentage of the foreign 
music that is being thrust upon us via the gramophone is 
either merely ephemeral or else just a “ big noise.” 

To conclude: in view of the fact that Sir Edward Elgar, 
whom not a few regard as the world’s greatest composer, 
will be seventy-five years of age on June 2, 1932, would it 
not seem particularly appropriate that the month of June 
next be made an ‘All British’ one as far as gramophones 
and records are concerned ? It would just be a humble tribute 
to a great master as well as a practical means of showing the 
world that Britain is not without her music and musicians. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. R. QUIRKE. 
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